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PREFACE. 

The  selection  of  the  First  Epistle  of  S.  Peter  as  a 
subject  of  study  for  candidates  for  Deacon’s  Orders 
led  me  to  think  that  a  short  volume  of  notes  on 
the  Greek  text  might  serve  as  a  useful  introduction 
to  larger  and  more  detailed  commentaries.  To  guide 
students  in  further  reading,  I  have  added  a  list  of  the 
English  books  that  I  have  found  of  most  use  in  the 
preparation  of  these  notes,  and  to  which  I  desire  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness. 

Though  these  notes  do  not  claim  to  be  based  on 
long  continued  study  of  the  Epistle,  I  hope  they  may 
prove  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  compendium 
of  existing  commentaries.  My  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
Hort’s  Commentary  on  ch.  i.  1-ii.  17.  will  be  apparent 
to  all  who  know  that  work.  For  the  rest  of  the 
Epistle  I  have  found  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  John¬ 
stone  and  Dean  Alford  of  most  service. 

If  many  things  are  found  to  be  omitted,  or 
inadequately  treated,  in  these  notes,  the  only  excuse 
I  can  offer  is  that  my  chief  aim  has  been  to  awaken 
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such  interest  in  the  Epistle  as  shall  lead  to  more 
detailed  study  than  is  possible  in  an  introductory 
volume  such  as  this.  There  is  great  need  for  a 
commentary  on  this  Epistle  of  the  same  standard 
of  scholarship  and  exhaustiveness  as  Dr.  Mayor’s  on 
the  Epistle  of  S.  James.  Few  Epistles  yield  a  richer 
harvest  to  the  careful  student.  Through  its  outward 
calm  may  be  felt  the  throbbing  of  a  “  heart  blood- 
tinctured  of  a  veined  humanity,”  and  the  very 
allusiveness  of  its  doctrinal  teaching  increases  its 
exegetical  interest. 

The  English  translation  printed  at  the  beginning 
of  each  section  of  the  notes  is  that  of  the  Eevised 
Version,  for  leave  to  use  which  I  have  to  thank  the 
proprietors  of  the  copyright.  The  Greek  text,  which 
is  printed  in  full,  is  that  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort, 
which  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  kindly  allowed 
me  to  use.  I  have  not  entered  into  any  detailed 
discussion  of  textual  questions,  but  have  mentioned 
alternative  readings  where  they  are  sufficiently  well 
supported  to  deserve  notice. 

In  the  Paraphrase  that  follows  the  Introduction 
I  have  tried,  by  a  free  rendering  in  colloquial  English, 
to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  whole  Epistle  more 
clearly.  All  who  have  from  childhood  been  familiar 
with  the  Authorized  Version  must  feel  how  often 
that  familiarity  blunts  the  edge  of  the  language  of 
the  Epistles ;  and  the  various  attempts  that  are  now 


being  made  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into 
vernacular  English  will  not  be  without  value  if  they 
succeed  in  giving  freshness  to  familiar  thoughts  by 
clothing  them  in  the  language  of  to-day. 

I  have  very  sincerely  to  thank  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
McNeile,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Streeter, 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
who  read  through  these  notes  in  proof  and  made 
many  useful  suggestions. 

J.  HOWARD  B.  MASTERMAN. 


Birmingham, 
September,  1900. 


BOOKS. 


Of  English  Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  the  best  are  those  of 
Dr.  Plumptre  (Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools)  and  Dr.  Mason 
(in  Bishop  Ellicot’s  N.  T.  for  English  Readers).  That  of 
Canon  Cook  in  the  Speaker’s  Commentary  will  also  be  found 
suggestive.  Of  Expository  Commentaries  the  best  is  still 
Archbishop  Leighton’s. 

For  the  Greek  text  all  students  should  avail  themselves  of 
Dr.  Hort’s  Commentary  on  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Epistle 
(i.  1-ii.  17).  There  are  also  useful  commentaries  by  Dr.  R. 
Johnstone  (T.  &  T.  Clark),  Huther  (in  Meyer’s  Commentary), 
and  Alford. 
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On  the  history  and  teaching  of  the  Epistles  the  following 
will  be  found  useful :  M°Giffert,  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age ; 
Stevens,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament ;  Salmon,  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  Netc 
Testament  ;  Gloag,  Introduction  to  Catholic  Epistles ;  Farrar, 
Early  Days  of  Christianity ;  Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  Lightfoot,  Clement ;  dissertation  in  vol.  ii. 

A  convenient  little  Life  of  S.  Peter,  by  Dr.  Salmond,  is 
published  by  T.  &  T.  Clark  in  their  Bible  Class  Primers.  The 
article  on  S.  Peter,  by  Harnack,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
ninth  edition,  should  also  be  consulted.  The  third  volume  of 
Dr.  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  appeared  too  late  for 
anything  more  than  occasional  use  in  these  notes.  Dr.  Chase’s 
articles  on  S.  Peter  and  on  the  First  Epistle  should  be  con¬ 
sulted.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  differs  from  the  view  suggested 
in  these  notes  as  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle.  A  careful  study 
of  his  article  has  not  led  me  to  alter  any  of  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Introduction.  Those  who  desire  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  modern  German  critical  theories  about  this 
Epistle,  will  find  the  subject  carefully  and  exhaustively  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Dr.  Chase’s  article. 

Dr.  Thayer’s  edition  of  Grimm’s  Lexicon  and  the  Greek 
Grammars  of  Winer-Monlton  and  Blass  have  been  constant 
companions  in  the  preparation  of  these  notes. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  THE  AUTHOR. 

The  testimony  of  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  accepting 
this  Epistle  as  a  genuine  work  of  “  Peter,  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  It  may  suffice  to  cite  as  witnesses  the 
author  of  the  “  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,”1  Polycarp 
(who,  though  he  does  not  mention  the  author  by  name,2 
quotes  the  Epistle  as  an  authoritative  Christian  docu¬ 
ment),  Irenaeus,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  It  is  only 
in  modern  times  that  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  have 
been  suggested.3 

It  has  been  said  that  the  strongly  Pauline  character 
of  the  Epistle,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  addressed  to 
churches  founded  by  S.  Paul,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
Petrine  authorship.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that 
the  Epistle  presupposes  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  Empire  that  belong  rather  to  the  early  part  of 

1  The  question  of  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle  is  too  large  to  dis¬ 
cuss  here.  It  is  admitted  to  be  an  early  document ;  and  its  value  as 
a  witness  to  the  first  Epistle  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  doubt 
whether  it  is,  in  it9  present  form,  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle. 

2  The  Epistle  is  also  quoted  several  times  anonymously  by  Clement 
of  Rome  and  Ignatius.  The  omission  of  the  Epistle  in  the  Mura- 
torian  Canon  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fragmentary  character  of 
the  passage  dealing  with  the  writings  of  S.  Peter. 

3  For  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle, 
see  Dr.  Chase’s  Article  in  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.. 
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the  second  century  than  to  the  Apostolic  age.  Both 
these  questions  will  come  before  us  in  due  course.1 

Our  earliest  authority  for  the  life  of  S.  Peter  is  the 
Gospel  of  S.  Mark,  which,  according  to  an  early  tradi¬ 
tion,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  represents  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostle  recorded  by  his  “  interpreter.”2 3 
It  is  significant  that  S.  Mark  records  most  fully  the 
early  Galilean  ministry,  of  which  S.  Peter’s  house  at 
Capernaum  formed  the  centre,  and  the  events  con¬ 
nected  with  the  death  of  Christ,  on  which  S.  Peter  lays 
so  much  stress  in  this  Epistle. 

According  to  S.  Mark,  Simon  was  married  and  was 
occupied  as  a  fisherman  at  Capernaum  when  Christ  called 
him.  In  S.  Luke’s  Gospel  the  calling  of  the  Apostles 
follows  a  discourse  delivered  by  Jesus  from  their  boat, 
and  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  that  leads  to 
S.  Peter's  confession — “I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord.” 
But  S.  Mark  records  only  that  “passing  along  by  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  he  saw  Simon  and  Andrew  the  brother 
of  Simon  casting  a  net  into  the  sea:  for  they  were 
fishers.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Come  ye  after  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  to  become  fishers  of  men.  And 
straightway  they  left  the  nets,  and  followed  him.” 

This  call  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  visit  of  Jesus 
to  Simon’s  house,  where  his  mother-in-law  was  healed 
of  a  fever.  Of  Simon’s  wife,  whose  name  tradition 
reports  as  Perpetua,  we  hear  nothing  in  the  Gospels. 

1  Space  will  not  allow  of  any  detailed  conaideration  of  Harnack’a 

suggestion  that  the  Epistle  was  originally  anonymous,  like  Hebrews, 
and  that  the  address  of  verse  1  was  added,  perhaps  from  a  marginal 
note,  at  a  later  period.  In  onr  opinion  the  Epistle  is  too  strongly 
Petrine  to  allow  of  any  such  theory. 

3  See  Additional  note. 
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A  great  assembly  of  sick  folk  at  sunset,  when  “  all 
the  city  was  gathered  at  the  doors,”  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  house  as  a  centre  for  the  mission  work  of 
the  Lord  and  His  disciples  during  the  early  Galilean 
ministry  (see  Mark  ii.  1,  2 ;  iii.  20). 

Next  morning  Simon,  missing  his  guest,  went  in 
search  of  Him,  and  found  Him  praying  on  the  hills 
outside  the  town.  The  characteristically  impetuous 
protest  of  the  disciple — “  All  men  seek  thee  ” — is 
checked  by  the  reply  of  Jesus — “  Let  us  go  elsewhere 
into  the  next  towns,  that  I  may  preach  there  also,  for 
to  this  end  came  I  forth.”  In  the  record  of  the  twelve 
whom  the  Lord  chose  that  they  might  be  with  Him 
and  that  He  might  send  them  forth  (Iva  aw oo-TeXXjj 
ai’roui)  Simon  (whom  He  surnamed  Peter)  stands  first. 
With  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  in  the  account 
of  which  event  in  S.  Mark’s  Gospel  we  trace  the  vivid 
recollections  of  an  eyewitness. 

S.  Peter  took  part,  with  the  other  eleven  Apostles,  in 
the  first  missionary  tour  through  the  villages  of  Galilee, 
and  shortly  after,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Caesarea 
Philippi,  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  rest  in  reply  to 
the  Lord’s  Question,  “Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?”;  “  Thou 
art  the  Messiah.” 1  The  truth,  on  which  the  Apostle 
afterwards  insisted  so  strongly,  that  the  Messianic 
destiny  was  glory  through  suffering,  now  began  to  form 
the  theme  of  the  Lord’s  discourses  to  the  inner  circle  of 
His  disciples,  and  gave  the  occasion  for  the  vehement 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  S.  Peter  which  evoked  the  stern 


1  S.  Luke  (ix.  20)  adds  roS  0cou,  and  S.  Matthew  (xvi.  16)  6 
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rebuke,  “  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.”  In  the  record 
of  the  Transfiguration,  where  we  again  trace  the  work 
of  an  eyewitness,  S.  Peter  is  the  spokesman  of  the 
bewildered  disciples,  who  “  wist  not  what  to  say,  for 
they  were  sore  afraid.”  And  in  the  avroO  a/covere  of 
the  voice  from  the  cloud  we  may  perhaps  hear  a  note 
of  warning  to  the  impulsive  disciple  who  had  not 
yet  learned  to  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak. 

From  this  time,  the  special  purpose  of  the  Lord 
seems  to  have  been  to  train  His  disciples,  in  view  of  His 
approaching  departure,  to  understand  something  of  the 
significance  of  His  death,  and  S.  Peter’s  recognized, 
though  unofficial,  pre-eminence  appeal’s  in  several 
incidents  recorded  in  S.  Mark’s  Gospel  as  bearing  on 
this  process  of  training.  It  was  he  who  begau  to  say, 
“We  have  left  all  and  followed  thee,”  and  received  the 
assurance  that  no  sacrifice  made  for  Christ  would  fail 
of  its  reward.  It  was  he  who,  drawing  attention  to 
the  withering  of  the  fig-tree,  learnt  the  lesson  of  the 
symbol — “  Have  faith  in  God.” 

Two  warnings  were  given  to  the  Apostle  just  before 
the  great  crisis  of  his  life.  The  first,  spoken  in  the 
upper  room  during  the  first  Eucharist,  or  on  the  way  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  evoked  the  rejoinder — "  Though  all 
should  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I.”  The  imminence  of 
the  danger  called  for  plain  speaking,  and  the  answer  of 
the  Lord  left  no  room  for  misunderstanding — “  Before 
the  cock  crow  twice  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.” 

The  second  warning  came  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  when  the  three  friends  who  were  taken  into 
closer  communion  with  the  Lord  in  His  hour  of  need 
were  found  sleeping  at  a  time  when  nothing  but  watch- 
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fulness  and  prayer  could  strengthen  them  for  the  test 
of  the  ‘sudden  Roman  faces’  that  were  even  then 
approaching.  Yet  it  was  with  tender  sympathy  that 
Jesus  summed  up  the  character  of  the  disciple — “Simon, 
sleepest  thou?  .  ■  .  the  spirit  truly  is  ready,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.” 

After  the  record  of  the  thrice-repeated  denial,  S.  Peter 
passes  out  of  the  narrative  of  '  the  Passion,  and  the 
fragmentary  character  of  the  closing  section  of  the 
Gospel  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  Petrine  memo¬ 
rials  included  any  account  of  that  appearance  of  the 
Risen  Lord  to  the  Apostle,  which  is  mentioned  by 
S.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  5)  and  S.  Luke  (xxiv.  34). 

To  these  memoirs  both  the  other  Synoptists  add 
some  points  of  interest.  From  S.  Matthew  we  learn  of 
Peter’s  attempt  to  walk  on  the  waters  to  go  to  Jesus ; 
of  his  request  for  an  explanation  of  the  parable  that  a 
man  was  “defiled  from  within” ;  of  the  benediction,  with 
its  enigmatic  reference  to  the  building  of  the  Church 
on  the  rock,  which  followed  the  confession  at  Caesarea 
Philippi ;  of  the  finding  of  the  stater  in  the  fish’s 
mouth;  and  of  the  question  “How  oft  shall  my 
brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him?”  All  these 
incidents  harmonize  with  the  character  of  the  Apostle 
as  drawn  by  S.  Mark. 

In  S.  Luke’s  account  of  the  warning  in  the  Upper 
Room  S.  Peter’s  future  position  in  the  Church  is 
clearly  indicated — “  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  asked 
to  have  you  that  he  might  sift  you  as  wheat ; 
but  I  have  made  supplication  for  thee  that  thy  faith 
fail  not;  and  do  thou,  when  once  thou  hast  turned 
again,  stablish  thy  brethren.”  It  is  from  S.  Luke  also 
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that  we  learn  that  the  two  disciples  sent  to  make  ready 
the  Passover  were  Peter  and  John.  S.  John,  whose 
close  personal  friendship  with  S.  Peter  comes  out  more 
clearly  in  the  fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  Synoptists,  adds 
much  of  value  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Apostle.  It  is 
from  him  that  we  learn  that  the  call  in  Galilee  was 
the  outcome  of  an  earlier  association  with  Christ,  whom 
John  the  Baptist  had  pointed  out  to  his  disciples  as 
the  Lamb  of  God.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  at  least  six  of  the  Twelve  were  among  the 
followers  of  John  who  attached  themselves  to  Jesus 
and  returned  with  Him  to  Galilee.  We  also  learn  from 
S.  John  that  Peter’s  early  home  had  been  at  Bethsaida. 

The  testimony  recorded  in  S.  John  vi.  69  recalls  the 
confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  of  which  it  may  be  a 
fuller  account.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
omission  from  the  Petrine  memoirs  of  the  record  of  the 
last  great  lesson  of  humility  that  singled  out  S.  Peter 
as  its  special  object,  when  He  “girded  himself  and  began 
to  wash  the  disciples’  feet.”  Here  also  we  learn  of 
S.  Peter’s  eagerness  to  know  who  was  to  be  the 
betrayer  of  the  Lord. 

S.  John,  in  his  account  of  the  warning  in  the 
Upper  Boom,  differs  from  the  other  Evangelists.  There 
is  a  dramatic  irony  in  the  question  of  the  Apostle, 
“Why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now?  I  will  lay  down  my 
life  for  thy  sake,”  pointing  on,  as  it  does,  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  apostolic  destiny  foretold  in  ch.  xxi.  18,  19. 
From  S.  John  we  learn,  what  we  might  have  suspected, 
that  it  was  S.  Peter’s  sword  that  was  unsheathed  to  smite 
for  his  Lord  before  he  fled.  We  learn,  also,  in  spite  of 
the  delicate  reticence  that  marks  the  writer’s  references 
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to  himself,  that  it  was  S.  John  who  sought  out  his 
friend  at  the  darkest  hour  of  his  shame  and  self- 
reproach,  and  that  it  was  in  some  house  in  Jerusalem 
to  which  he  had  access  that  S.  Peter  and  the  mother  of 
the  Lord  spent  the  Sabbath  day.  Together  the  two 
friends  received  the  earliest  news  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  if  the  eager  feet  of  S.  John  first  reached  the 
threshold,  S.  Peter’s  less  sensitive  impetuosity  made 
him  the  first  to  enter  the  empty  tomb.  The 
closing  chapter  of  the  Gospel,  added  perhaps  after 
the  death  of  S.  John  by  those  who  wished  to 
attest  his  record,  is  of  priceless  value  as  showing  the 
transition  from  the  Peter  of  the  Gospels,  to  the  Peter 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistle.  It  is  the  old  Peter  who 
flings  himself  into  the  sea  to  be  first  at  his  Master's 
feet,  and  is  eager  to  know  what  his  friend  will  do; 
but  in  “  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,”  and  in 
the  silent  acceptance  of  the  call  both  to  service  and  to 
sacrifice,  we  see  what  new  ineffaceable  lines  three  days 
of  failure,  despair,  and  gladness  can  grave  on  a  human 
character.  S.  Paul  was  converted  at  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  S.  Peter  at  the  gate  of  the  High  Priest’s 
palace  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  both  it  was  true  that  old 
things  passed  away,  and  behold  all  things  became 

For  the  life  of  S.  Peter  after  the  Ascension  our  chief 
authority  is  the  earlier  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
From  whatever  source  S.  Luke  derived  his  knowledge 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  doubting  the  sub¬ 
stantial  accuracy  of  the  account,  which  shows  how 
naturally  S.  Peter  took  the  lead  of  the  little  group 
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of  disciples  to  whom  had  been  committed  the 
stupendous  tiisk  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 
It  was  on  his  suggestion  that  the  vacant  place 
in  the  number  of  the  Twelve  was  filled;  it  was  he 
who  stood  forward  as  the  spokesman  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  who  by  healing  the  lame  man  at  the 
Beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple,  brought  the  new  faith 
for  the  first  time  into  contest  with  the  Jewish 
authorities.  He  was  dismissed  with  a  caution,  hut  was 
soon  after  arrested  again  with  his  fellow-apostles,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  whence  they  were  mysteriously 
liberated.  Found  next  day  teaching  in  the  Temple, 
they  were  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin,  but  on  the 
advice  of  Gamaliel  no  severe  repressive  measures  were 
taken — “  they  beat  them,  and  charged  them  not  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  let  them  go.  And 
they  departed,  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  dishonour  for  the  Name.” 

In  the  incident  of  Ananias,  we  see  the  Apostle 
exercising  those  powers  of  discipline  which  had  been 
committed  to  him  in  trust  for  the  Church. 

While  this  work  of  organizing  and  extending  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  was  occupying  the  energies  of 
the  Apostles,  the  course  of  events,  rather  than 
deliberate  policy,  opened  the  way  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  regions  beyond.  A  visit  of 
Philip  the  Evangelist  led  to  the  extension  of  the 
Church  into  Samaria,  and  Peter  and  John  were 
sent  from  Jerusalem  to  conduct  the  first  confirmation 
service  of  which  we  have  any  record.  The  contest 
at  Samaria  between  S.  Peter  and  Simon  the  magician 
became  the  foundation  of  a  vast  legendary  super- 
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structure,  reared  by  the  Ebionite  writers  of  the 
second  century,  of  which  only  fragments  survive  in 
the  Clementine  Homilies  and  Recognitions. 

Soon  after  this  S.  Peter  seems  to  have  left  Jerusalem 
to  undertake  mission  work  among  the  outlying  Jewish 
towns,  perhaps  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  with 
S.  Paul,  which  is  referred  to  in  Gal.  ii.  7-10.  A  visit 
to  Joppa  was  followed  by  a  new  and  important  develop¬ 
ment  of  missionary  activity.  The  invitation  from  Cor¬ 
nelius,  a  centurion  of  Caesarea,  and  probably  a  proselyte, 
gave  the  first  opportunity  for  definite  evangelization  of 
Gentiles,  who  certainly  formed  the  majority  of  the 
friends  gathered  to  meet  the  Apostle.  In  Jerusalem, 
whither  Peter  returned  from  Caesarea,  a  cleavage 
seems  to  have  already  begun  to  show  itself  between 
the  stricter  defenders  of  Jewish  privilege,  who  perhaps 
regarded  S.  James  as  their  leader,  and  the  more  liberal 
Hellenistic  Jews  who  had  followed  Stephen  in  his 
protest  against  the  exclusiveness  of  Judaism.  The 
Judaising  party,  jealous  of  any  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
law,  was  disposed  to  regard  this  extension  of  missionary 
activity  with  suspicion,  and  to  insist  on  circumcision 
as  the  necessary  qualification  for  membership  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  whole  future  of  Christianity 
depended  on  the  verdict  of  the  Church  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  to  S.  Peter,  more  than  to  any  other 
human  leader,  that  she  owed  her  safe  passage  through 
this  first  and  severest  crisis  of  her  history.  Called  on 
to  defend  his  action  at  Caesarea,  he  succeeded,  by 
narrating  the  actual  course  of  events,  in  averting  for 
a  time  the  threatened  contest.  The  visit  to  Antioch 
narrated  in  Galatians,  eh.  ii.  seems  to  belong  to  this 
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period  of  S.  Peter’s  life,1  and  serves  to  illustrate  the 
struggle  that  was  then  going  on  in  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle  between  the  liberal  sympathies  born  of  wider 
contact  with  men  and  the  desire  to  avoid  causes  of 
contest  that  might  precipitate  a  crisis.  But  when  an 
appeal  from  the  Church  in  Antioch  compelled  the 
Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  to  face  the  question 
of  the  terms  on  which  Gentile  converts  should  be 
admitted  to  communion,  S.  Peter’s  whole  influence 
was  thrown  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  a  generous 
recognition  of  Christian  liberty.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  in  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  final  decision 
it  was  S.  Peter  who  acted  as  intermediary  between 
the  Apostle  of  the  uncircumcision  and  the  Jewish 
leaders.  Our  Epistle  is  a  witness  how  completely 
and  gladly  S.  Peter  himself  recognized  that  in  the 
Church  there  was  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircum¬ 
cision,  but  Christ  all  in  all. 

At  some  time  before  the  conference,  occurred  the 
only  other  event  in  the  life  of  S.  Peter  recorded  by 
the  author  of  the  Acts — his  release  from  prison. 
Clearly  his  activity  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church 
had  made  him  a  marked  man,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  with  safety  to  remain  in  Jerusalem. 
He  therefore  “  departed  to  another  place,”  only  return¬ 
ing  to  Jerusalem  occasionally. 

The  record  in  the  Acts  is  supplemented  by  a  few 
references  in  S.  Paul’s  Epistles,  and  by  a  mass  of 
traditions,  of  which  some  at  least  rest  on  good 

1  See  Turner  on  ‘Chronology  of  the  N.T.’  in  Hastings’  Bible 
Dictionary,  vol.  i.,  p.  424  ;  Paley,  Horae  Pavlinae,  v.  9.  Also  Hort, 
Judaiatic  Christianity,  p.  76  ff.  See  note  on  page  11. 
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authority.  S.  Paul’s  references  to  Cephas,  in  1  Cor., 
as  leading  about  a  wife,  and  as  giving  his  name  to  one 
of  the  Corinthian  parties,  have  been  thought  to  indicate 
that  S.  Peter  had  visited  Corinth.  In  Galatians  we  are 
told  of  three  distinct  occasions  on  which  the  two  great 
Apostles  came  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  first 
of  these  was  on  the  occasion  of  S.  Paul’s  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  when  ‘  he  went  up  to 
see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days  ’ — learning, 
we  cannot  doubt,  all  that  the  older  Apostle  could  tell 
of  the  life  of  the  Lord.  The  next  visit  of  S.  Paul  to 
Jerusalem  was  apparently  eleven  years  later  (fourteen 
from  his  conversion)  when  he  went  up  with  Barnabas 
to  take  the  alms  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  to  the 
elders.1  In  view  of  wider  openings  for  work  among 
the  Gentiles,  S.  Paul  took  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  confer  with  the  pillars  of  the  Church — James, 
Cephas,  and  John.  It  was  then  that  the  understanding 
was  arrived  at  that  “we  should  go  to  the  Gentiles  and 
they  to  the  circumcision,  for,”  he  significantly  adds, 
“  he  that  wrought  for  Peter  unto  the  apostleship  of  the 
circumcision  wrought  also  for  me  unto  the  Gentiles.” 
In  other  words,  each  man  agreed  to  devote  himself  to 
the  work  for  which  he  had  proved  most  fitted. 

1  Space  will  not  allow  of  any  discussion  of  the  difficult  question  of 
the  identification  of  the  visits  of  S.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  mentioned  in 
Galatians  with  those  recorded  in  Acts,  for  full  discussion  of  which 
the  reader  must  refer  to  the  commentaries  of  Lightfoot  and  Ramsay, 
and  to  an  excellent  summary  of  arguments  and  authorities  by  Dr. 
Knowling  in  the  Expositor ’«  Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  332-4. 
Whatever  allowance  be  made  for  fickleness  of  disposition,  it  is 
exceedingly  hard  to  imagine  S.  Peter  acting  as  described  in  Gal. 
ii.  12,  13  at  any  time  after  tbe  Conference  in  Jerusalem,  whereas 
there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  exercise  of  caution  while 
the  question  at  issue  was  still,  as  it  were,  subjvdice. 
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The  only  other  incident  in  the  life  of  S.  Peter 
mentioned  in  this  Epistle  was  the  visit  to  Antioch 
already  referred  to,  when  he  ate  with  the  Gentiles  till 
certain  came  from  James,  after  whose  coming  he 
separated  himself,  creating  so  strong  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
sentment  that  S.  Paul  was  compelled  to  rebuke  him 
publicly.  In  how  true  a  spirit  of  Christian  humility 
the  rebuke  was  received  is  manifest  from  the  attitude 
of  the  Apostle  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  soon  after. 

Of  the  traditions  connected  with  S.  Peter  those  only 
concern  us  here  which  serve  to  establish  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Roman  Church.1  That  Peter  came  to 
Rome  and  there  suffered  martyrdom  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  beyond  dispute.  The  earliest  reference  to 
the  death  of  the  Apostle,  after  that  in  S.  John  xxi.,  is  in 
the  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  who  sets  before  the 
Corinthians  the  example  of  ‘  Peter,  who,  through  envy, 
endured,  not  one  or  two,  but  numerous  labours,  and 
so,  having  borne  witness  (cp.  ch.  v.  1  of  this  Epistle), 
went  to  the  place  that  was  his  due.’  Ignatius,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  writes  that  he  is  not  command¬ 
ing  them  as  Peter  and  Paul  did,  for  they  were  Apostles, 
he,  a  convict.  This  reference  to  the  presence  of  both 
Apostles  in  Rome  is  confirmed  by  Dionysius  of  Corinth, 
who  says  that  they  both  visited  Italy  and  suffered 
martyrdom  about  the  same  time  ( Kara  tov  avrov 
Kaipov).  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations, 
for  after  Tertullian,  who  twice  mentions  the  Apostle 
in  connexion  with  the  Roman  Church,  and  Irenaeus, 
the  tradition  is  general.  The  story  that  the  Apostle 

1  For  early  authorities  bearing  on  the  subject  Bee  Additional 
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was,  by  his  own  request,  crucified  with  his  head 
downwards  appears  first  in  Origen ;  and  the  Church 
of  Domine  Quo  Vaclis,  just  outside  the  Porta  Capena 
of  Home,  preserves  a  tradition  attributed  to  S.  Ambrose, 
which  records  how,  on  the  eve  of  a  time  of  persecution, 
the  Apostle  was  persuaded  by  the  Christians  to  flee. 
Beyond  the  gate  of  the  city  he  met  Christ,  and  on 
asking,  “  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  ?  ”  received  the 
answer  “To  Borne,  to  be  crucified  again.”  Peter 
understood,  and  going  back  to  the  city  laid  down  his 
life  for  His  sake. 

But  if  it  is  practically  certain  that  S.  Peter  visited 
Rome,  is  it  equally  certain  that  his  martyrdom  took 
place  as  early  as  the  year  64  a.d. — the  traditional  date? 
It  seems  clear  that  he  did  not  come  to  Rome  till 
after  S.  Paul’s  two  years’  imprisonment  there,  which 
ended,  according  to  the  generally  received  chronology, 
iu  63.1  It  is  also  clear  that  some  at  least  of  the  early 
traditions  imply  a  residence  of  some  length  in  Rome.2 
It  is  therefore  at  least  possible  that  an  interval  of 
some  years  separated  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Paul  from 
that  of  S.  Peter.3  Dionysius  (/card  tok  aurov  Katpov) 

1  For  a  convenient  summary  of  the  chronological  question  see 
Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii.,  p.  38,  9;  also  Mr.  Turner’s 
article  in  Hastings’  Dictionary. 

2  The  later  Roman  claim  of  a  twenty-five  years’  episcopate  at 
Rome  is  supported  on  the  assumption  that  S.  Peter  went  to  Rome 
immediately  after  his  imprisoment  in  Jerusalem  in  44.  But  not 
only  does  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  imply  that  at  that  time  no 
Apostle  had  visited  Rome,  but  the  character  of  S.  Paul’s  reception 
there  in  60,  and  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  S.  Peter  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  imprisonment,  afford  almost  conclusive  evidence  that 
S.  Peter  was  not  in  Rome  during  any  part  of  that  time. 

3“Lightfoot  placed  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  in  A.D.  64,  and 
that  of  St.  Paul  in  a.d.  67 ;  but  if  the  two  martyrdoms  may  be 
dissociated,  it  is  open  to  consideration  whether  St.  Paul’s  was  not 
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seems  to  imply  some  interval,  and  if  the  persecution 
of  Christians  remained  after  the  first  outbreak  a 
permanent  Imperial  regulation,  the  prominent  leaders 
of  the  Church  would  be  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
struck  down.  An  interval  of  five  or  six  years  might 
easily  seem,  in  the  view  of  writers  of  the  second 
century,  to  be  sufficiently  covered  by  the  phrase, 
“about  the  same  time.” 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  later 
date  for  S.  Peter’s  martyrdom  is  the  statement  of 
Irenaeus  that  S.  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  after  the  death 
of  the  Apostle.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Gospel,  in  its  main  outlines,  at  least,  was  written 
some  time  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  But  against 
this  assertion  of  Irenaeus  must  be  set  the  testimony 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who,  in  view  of  S.  Mark’s 
traditional  connexion  with  Alexandria,  might  easily 
have  access  to  reliable  information,  and  who  tells 
us  that  the  Gospel  was  written  during  the  lifetime 
of  S.  Peter.1 

We  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  though  the  evidence 
available  is,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the  traditional 
early  date  for  the  death  of  S.  Peter,  it  is  patient  of  an 
interpretation  that  would  fix  the  date  of  his  martyrdom 
as  late  as  the  earlier  years  of  the  Flavian  Emperors, 
while  the  Neronian  regulations  remained  in  full  force. 

the  earlier.”— Swete,  S.  Mark,  p.  xvii.  The  date  of  a.d.  67-68  for 
the  martyrdom  of  S.  Paul  depends  on  the  testimony  of  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Reel.  ii.  25). 

1  Clement  records  his  account  as  a  tradition  of  the  elders  (irapASotrii' 
TWV  ApAxa Bev  7rptcr/9eWpwv  riSeirai). — Swete,  S.  Mark,  p.  xx.  Papias, 
though  he  does  not  say  that  S.  Peter  had  died  when  the  Gospel  was 
written,  seems  to  imply  it.  See  Additional  note. 
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No  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  Professor 
Kamsay’s  conjecture  that  the  Apostle  lived  till  about 
the  year  80.1 


II.  DESTINATION. 

The  Epistle  is  addressed  to  the  strangers  of  the 
Dispersion  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  these 
Provinces  include  all  Asia  Minor  north  of  the  Taurus 
range,  which  separated  them  from  Lycia,  Pamphylia, 
and  Cilicia.  The  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated 
probably  represents  the  itinerary  of  the  bearer  of  the 
Epistle,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  landed  at  Sinope 
or  some  other  port  on  the  Euxine,  and  then  gone  south 
through  North  Galatia  to  Cappadocia,  thence  past  the 
south  Galatian  cities  to  Asia,  and  so  northwards  to 
Bithynia. 

Pontus  had  been  conquered  from  Mithridates  by 
Pompey  in  the  year  65  B.c.,  and  while  the  inland  part 
was  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time  practically  indepen¬ 
dent,  the  northern  coast  district  was  annexed  to 
Bithynia,  retaining  its  own  name  and  some  measure  of 
local  independence.  Along  this  coast  were  a  number 
of  large  and  prosperous  Greek  cities,  of  which  Sinope, 
Heraclea,  and  Amisos  were  the  most  important,  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine.  The  Greek 
commercial  cities  of  Asia  Minor  generally  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  resident  Jewish  population,  and  we  hear  of 
Jews  from  Pontus  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
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cost.  Aquila,  S.  Paul’s  friend,  is  also  described  as  a 
Jew,  a  mau  of  Pontus  by  race  (Acts  xviii.  2),  The 
province  is  of  interest  through  two  later  associations. 
It  was  from  Pontus  that  Pliny  wrote  the  letter  to 
which  Trajan’s  famous  Rescript  was  a  reply.  From 
this  letter  we  gather  that  by  A.D.  112  Christianity 
had  taken  deep  root  in  the  province.  It  included  many 
of  all  ages  and  every  rank,  and  even  of  both  sexes.  It 
had  been  established  there  for  a  considerable  time, 
for  Pliny  mentions  one  case  of  a  suspect  who  asserted 
that  he  had  abandoned  Christianity  twenty  years  ago, 
and  on  arriving  in  the  district  Pliny  apparently  found 
the  machinery  of  persecution  ready  to  start  into  full 
working  order  as  soon  as  official  sanction  was  given. 

Pontus  was  also  the  native  province  of  Marcion, 
who  is  said  by  Tertullian  to  have  been  a  rich  ship¬ 
owner  at  Sinope  before  he  came  to  Rome. 

Of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
province  we  have  no  record,  but  as  there  was  constant 
communication  between  Pontus  and  the  south  by  the 
great  trade  route  from  Tarsus  to  Amisos,  missionaries 
from  the  Churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  probably  found 
their  way  into  the  province  at  an  early  date. 

The  great  Roman  province  of  Galatia  stretched 
from  Pontus  on  the  north  to  the  Taurus  range  in  the 
south.  It  included,  and  derived  its  name  from,  the 
district  in  the  north  in  which  some  tribes  of  Gauls  had 
settled  in  the  third  century  B.c.  It  also  included 
those  cities  of  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia — Derbe,  Lystra, 
Iconium,  and  Antioch  —  which  were  the  scene  of 
S.  Paul’s  early  missionary  labours.  It  is  impossible  to 
enter  here  into  the  interesting  question  of  the  destina- 
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tion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  here  the  whole  Roman  province  is 
intended.  The  Churches  of  Galatia  owed  their  origin 
and  organization  to  S.  Paul,  and  a  determined  attempt 
made  by  Judaizing  teachers  to  undermine  his  authority 
was  the  occasion  of  his  Epistle.  In  view  of  the  un¬ 
favourable  account  given  there  of  S.  Peter’s  conduct  at 
Antioch,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  his  Epistle  indica¬ 
tions  that  he  was  acquainted  with  S.  Paul’s  earlier 
letter.  By  the  time  that  S.  Peter  wrote,  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  was  becoming 
overshadowed  by  the  larger  question  of  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  the  great  world-empire,  before  whose 
assault  Judaism  as  a  political  system  had  either  fallen 
or  was  about  to  fall. 

The  reference  to  Cappadocia  may  throw  some 
incidental  light  on  the  date  of  the  Epistle.  The  district 
east  of  Galatia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rome  on  the 
death  of  Archelaus  in  A.D.  17,  but  it  was  administered  as 
an  unimportant  frontier  district  till  a.d.  70,  when  Ves¬ 
pasian  annexed  to  it  parts  of  Armenia  and  Lyeaonia  and 
placed  it  under  the  rule  of  a  Propraetor.  From  this 
time  it  took  rank  among  the  great  eastern  provinces  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  mentioned  among 
these  by  S.  Peter  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
dicating  the  probability  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
after  that  date.  From  a.d.  76  to  106,  Cappadocia 
and  Galatia  were  under  the  same  Governor,  though 
remaining  otherwise  independent  of  each  other.  Jews 
from  Cappadocia  were  present  in  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  Gospel  would  be  likely  to 
be  carried  northwards  into  the  province  at  an  early 
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period,  as  there  was  constant  commercial  intercourse 
between  Caesarea,  the  Cappadocian  capital,  and  Tarsus. 

The  Roman  Province  of  Asia  included  all  Asia 
Minor  west  of  Galatia.  Ephesus  had  by  this  time 
supplanted  the  older  capital  Pergamos  as  the  adminis¬ 
trative  centre  of  the  province.  S.  Paul  was  forbidden 
of  the  Spirit  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia  on  his  second 
missionary  journey,  but  on  his  third  journey  he  spent 
two  years  and  three  mouths  at  Ephesus,  so  that  “  all 
Asia  heard  the  word  of  God.”  The  Churches  of  Asia 
were  specially  rich  in  Apostolic  admonitions.  The 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians — probably  a  circular  letter  to 
the  Churches  of  the  Lycus  valley — to  the  Colossians 
and  to  Philemon  attest  S.  Paul’s  care  for  his  Asiatic 
converts,  and  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  throw 
light  on  the  religious  problems  of  the  Ephesian  Church 
at  a  rather  later  date.  S.  Peter's  letter  was  probably 
written  a  few  years  later  still, and  the  letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches  in  the  Apocalypse  are  the  final  message  of 
the  Apostolic  age  to  this  province.1  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  tradition  that  S.  John  spent  his  old  age 
at  Ephesus,  and  guided  the  development  of  the 
Episcopal  system  in  the  province.  After  the  Epistles 
of  Ignatius,  the  Churches  of  Asia  sink  into  comparative 
obscurity,  as  the  newer  Churches  of  Carthage,  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Rome  rise  into  importance. 

Bithynia,  a  fertile  and  highly  civilized  province 
with  a  considerable  Jewish  population,  afforded  a 

1  Assuming  that  the  Apocalypse  dates  from  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
and  not,  as  some  recent  writers  have  thought,  from  the  period  of 
the  Jewish  Wars,  a.d.  68-70.  There  are  grave  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  acceptance  of  this  early  date  for  the  book  in  its  present 
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promising  field  for  missionary  work,  but  S.  Paul’s 
attempt  to  enter  it  on  his  second  missionary  journey 
was  frustrated  by  Divine  intervention — “  the  Spirit 
suffered  us  not.”  We  have  no  record  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  was  evangelized. 

Such  were  the  Provinces  to  which  the  Epistle  was 
addressed.  But  a  further  question  remains  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Were  the  ‘  strangers  of  the  Dispersion  ’  to 
whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed  the  same  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  to  whom  S.  James  wrote  his  Epistle,  or 
were  they  Gentile  converts  ?  It  used  generally  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Jewish 
Christians,  but  recent  commentators  have  thought,  from 
internal  evidences,  that  the  Epistle  is  addressed,  in 
part  at  least,  to  Gentiles.  The  passages  bearing  on  the 
question  are  noted  as  they  arise.  Moreover,  there  was 
no  such  severance  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor  as  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  Apostle  to  write  an  Epistle  to  either  alone. 

It  would  seem  then  that  S.  Peter,  writing  with 
S.  James’  Epistle  in  his  mind,  gives  a  wider  extension 
to  the  word  Atucriropd.  It  is  probable  that  proselytes 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  the 
Asiatic  Provinces.  Attracted  by  the  monotheistic 
teaching  of  Judaism,  they  were,  ready  to  welcome  a 
Gospel  that  transformed  monotheism  from  a  dead 
dogma  into  a  living  truth.  The  proselyte  was  thus  a 
link  of  connexion  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 
through  him  the  Church  entered  into  the  inheritance 
of  the  Jewish  title — ‘elect  strangers  of  the  dispersion.’ 
If  this  be  the  true  explanation,  the  Epistle  would  seem 
to  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  .the  severance 
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between  Judaism  and  Christianity  had  become  complete, 
and  the  truth  fully  recoguized  that  in'  Christ  there  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek. 


III.  DATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The  purpose  of  the  Epistle  is  to  encourage  the 
Churches  of  the  Asiatic  Provinces,  which  were  suffering 
from  the  hostility  of  the  heathen,  and  were  threatened 
with  a  more  systematic  and  official  persecution.  It 
bears  all  the  marks  of  having  been  written  by  one  who 
had  seen  and  suffered  all  that  lay  before  those  to  whom 
lie  wrote. 

Some  points  are  to  be  specially  noted  as  bearing  on 
the  date  of  the  Epistle.1 

1.  It  was  false  accusation  of  wrongdoing  brought 
against  them  in  the  courts,  rather  than  officially 
organized  persecution,  from  which  these  Churches  were 
suffering2  (iii.  15-16). 

2.  The  Apostle  still  hoped  that  by  right  conduct  and 
submission  to  ‘  the  powers  that  he  ’  they  might  “  put 
to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men”  (ii.  15;  iii.  13). 

3.  But  they  either  had  suffered,  or  more  probably 
might  soon  be  called  to  suffer,  not  on  charges  of  wrong- 

1  The  following  list  will  serve  to  9how  to  what  varied  dates  the 
Epistle  has  been  assigned  by  competent  authorities — Weiss  (who 
thinks  S.  James  used  this  Epistle),  53  or  54  ;  Alford,  Zahn,  60-63 ; 
Hort,  Lightfoot,  about  64  ;  Huther,  65-67  ;  Ramsay,  80 ;  M'Giffert 
(who  suggests  Barnabas  as  the  author),  about  90 ;  Jtilicher,  about 
100 ;  Weizsacher  (following  the  Tubingen  theory),  112-113. 

2  As  Ramsay  points  out  {Expositor,  iv.  viii.,  p.  288  ff.)  even  officially 
organized  persecution  would,  in  the  Roman  legal  system,  depend  on 
individual  initiative.  The  delators  or  private  inquisitors  were  a 
characteristic  feature  in  the  social  life  of  the  time.  See  chap.  iii.  15. 
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doing,  but  for  the  Name  itself  (iv.  16,  18).  To  see 
the  significance  of  these  allusions,  we  must  review 
shortly  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  Empire 
during  this  period.  In  S.  Paul’s  mission  work  the 
Imperial  authorities  were  his  one  adequate  protection 
(under  God)  against  his  Jewish  adversaries.  It  was 
the  Empire  that  ‘  let  ’  the  manifestation  of  Antichrist 
(2  Thess.  ii.  7).  But  with  the  accession  of  Nero  these 
friendly  relations  were  changed.1  The  growth  of 
Christianity  among  the  lower  classes  in  Borne  awakened 
the  suspicion  of  the  Emperor,  and  brought  about  the 
first  systematic  persecution.  Tacitus  says  that  Nero 
“punished  with  every  refinement  of  cruelty  the  men 
whom  the  common  people  hated  for  their  secret  crimes, 
and  whom  the)'  called  Christians.  In  the  first  place 
some  were  seized  and  made  to  confess;  then  on  their 
information  a  vast  multitude  was  convicted,  not  so 
much  of  arson  as  of  hatred  of  the  human  race  ( odium 
generis  humani).”  He  then  goes  on  to  record  how 
Nero’s  brutal  levity  after  a  time  evoked  some  com¬ 
miseration  for  his  victims  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  destroyed  for  the  good  of  the  State,  but  to 
satisfy  the  cruelty  of  an  individual. 

From  this  account  we  gather  that  it  was  not  as 
Christians  but  as  malefactors  that  the  members  of 
the  Church  were  at  first  punished,  but  that  after  the 
first  outbreak  a  systematic  persecution  went  on  for 
some  time,  in  fact  till  the  people  were  weary  of  it, 

1  The  acquittal  of  S.  Paul  in  A.D.  63  would  amount  to  a  recognition 
that  the  profession  of  Christianity  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime. 
The  change  in  Imperial  policy  seems  to  have  been  sudden  and 
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the  special  charge  now  being  that  of  odium  generis 
humcmi} 

Now  though  the  Neronian  persecution  was  confined 
to  Rome,  a  step  of  this  kind,  taken  by  Imperial 
authority,  would  he  certain  to  form  a  precedent  for 
Provincial  Governors,  and  there  was  therefore  good 
reason  to  fear  that  the  persecution  would  extend  to 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  transition  from  the 
conviction  of  Christians  on  vague  charges  of  enmity 
to  society  to  their  conviction  oil  the  specific  charge  of 
being  Christians  would  he  easy  and  rapid.  That  Nero’s 
persecution  was  more  than  a  sporadic  outbreak  is 
shown  by  a  passage  in  Suetonius,  where  in  a  list  of 
Roman  police  regulations — suppression  of  disorderly 
banquets,  regulation  of  eating  houses,  and  the  like — 
appears  the  item,  ‘  the  punishment  of  Christians,  a  body 
of  men  under  the  influence  of  a  novel  and  mischievous 
superstition  ’  (genus  hominum  superstitionis  novae  ac 
maleficae). 

If  S.  Peter  was  writing  from  Rome,  as  is  most 
probable,  his  views  would  naturally  be  coloured  by  the 
circumstances  of  that  city.  The  question,  therefore, 
on  which  ( inter  alia)  the  date  of  the  Epistle  depends  is 
this — at  or  about  what  year  did  the  profession  of  the 
name  of  Christian  become  a  criminal  offence  there  ? 
That  it  was  so  before  the  time  of  Pliny’s  letter  is  of 
course  clear,  and  the  theory  which  dates  the  Epistle  from 

1  There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  phrase  represents  a  specific  legal 
charge,  or  the  general  ground  of  accusation,  the  specific  charge  being 
probably  that  of  sacrilege.  See  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  pp.  236-7  ;  and  on  the  whole  question  see  also  Mommsen  in 
Expositor,  iv.  viii.,  pp.  1-7,  and  Sanday  in  Expositor,  iv.  vii.,  p. 
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that  period  can  no  longer  be  maintained  now  that  the 
character  of  Trajan’s  policy  is  more  clearly  understood. 
The  Epistle  has  been  taken  to  imply  that  there  was 
already  a  systematic  official  persecution  in  progress 
among  its  readers,  but  the  passages  cited  in  support  of 
this  view  (iii.  15 ;  iv,  14-16 ;  v.  8.,  see  notes  in  loe.) 
might  equally  imply  that  the  writer  anticipated  that 
the  precedent  set  by  Koine  would  be  followed  in  the 
Provinces.  If  therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
Flavian  Emperors  made  no  immediate  change  in  the 
police  regulations  that  had  grown  out  of  Nero’s  persecu¬ 
tion,  it  is  inherently  probable  that  within  a  few  years 
of  the  beginning  of  the  systematic  attack  on  the  Church 
the  Name  itself  would  become  the  recognized  test. 
And  S.  Peter’s  Epistle  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  just  as  this  change  was  beginning,1  and  while 
a  lingering  belief  in  the  justice  of  Kome  still  remained. 
By  the  time  of  the  Apocalypse  this  hope  had  wholly 
passed  away.  Nothing  remained  but  a  death  grapple 
between  the  new  world-faith  and  the  old  world- 
empire. 

Among  other  points  that  require  consideration  as 
bearing  on  the  date  of  the  Epistle  are  the  following : 

1.  The  author  shows  acquaintance  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  which  is  generally  dated  a.d.  62,  and 
perhaps  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was 
probably  written  between  A.D.  66  and  68. 

2.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  improbable  that  S.  Peter 
would  have  written  to  the  Churches  of  Galatia  and 
Asia  while  S.  Paul  was  alive  and  able  to  communicate 

1  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  systematic 
persecution  as  is  implied  in  our  Epistle. 
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with  them.1  According  to  Lightfoot’s  chronology 
S.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome  from  61  to  63,  was 
then  released,  and  visited  the  East  and  probably  the 
West,  returning  to  Home  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  or 
about  A.D.  67. 

3.  Bithynia  was  unevangelized  in  A.D.  50,  when 
S.  Paul  was  prevented  from  preaching  there.  Our 
Epistle  seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  organized 
Christian  communities  there. 

4.  Some  passages  in  the  Epistle  gain  in  significance 
if  we  regard  them  as  written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem2 
(see  on  i.  4 ;  ii.  4 ;  iv.  7,  17). 

Piecing  together  these  scattered  suggestions  and  the 
vague  notices  of  S.  Peter’s  later  life  (see  pages  12-14)  it 
may  be  permissible  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Epistle.  S.  Peter  may  have  come  to 
Rome  after  the  initial  violence  of  the  Neronian  persecu¬ 
tion  had  passed,  and  probably  after  the  death  of  S.  Paul. 
His  object  would  be  to  strengthen  and  establish  that 
sorely  afflicted  Church.3  Mark  and  other  disciples  of 

S.  Paul  would  naturally  rally  round  the  Apostle,  and 
Silas  may  have  joined  him  from  Asia,  bringing  news  of 
the  Churches  there.  With  the  accession  of  the  Flavian 
dynasty  there  was  reason  to  hope  for  a  gradual  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  Neronian  policy,  especially  in  view  of 
Vespasian’s  proclamation  at  the  time  of  his  accession. 
The  Epistle  may  have  been  written  just  at  this  time,  to 

1  “An  examination  of  1  Peter  supplies  more  than  one  reason  for 
believing  the  Epistle  to  have  been  written  subsequent  to  St.  Paul’s 
death”  (Swete,  S.  Mark,  p.  xvii.). 

2  See  Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Soman  Empire,  p.  287. 

8 See  W eizsacher.  Apostolic  Age,  ii.,  pp.  153,  4.  See  also  Note  by 
F.  Warburton  Lewis,  in  Expositor,  1899,  pp.  319,  20. 
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exhort  the  Churches  of  Asia  to  avoid  carefully  any 
cause  of  offence  that  might  stir  the  smouldering  embers 
of  persecution.  This  would  account  for  the  general 
and  guarded  character  of  the  advice  given,  which  Silas 
would  be  able  to  supplement  by  personal  exhortation. 
The  future  was  uncertain ;  it  might  bring  to  the 
Church  immunity  from  danger,  or  renewed  suffering. 
Be  ready  for  either,  is  the  message  of  the  Apostle  (see 
ch.  iii.  12-14).  But  the  more  tolerant  policy,  which 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  the  Flavian  Emperors 
adopted,  did  not  come  into  force  till  the  Apostle  had 
followed  his  Lord  through  martyrdom  to  victory. 


IV.  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  first  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  Epistle  is 
its  close  connexion  with  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  O.T.  This  appears,  not  only  in  the  quotations, 
which  are  numerous  (sec  Notes  to  Paraphrase),  but  also 
in  the  language  of  the  whole  Epistle.  A  few  of  the 
quotations  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Homans  and  the  Epistle  of  S.  James,  and  where 
the  writer  is  quoting  directly  from  the  lxx.  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  alter  a  word  here  and  there,  where 
such  change  brings  out  his  point  more  clearly. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  Epistle  is  its 
allusiveness.  “  To  know  these  thickly  crowded  lines 
truly  would  be  to  know  the  Gospel.”1  The  great 
truths  of  Christianity  are  dealt  with  in  a  way  which 
presupposes  that  die  reader  is  already  familiar  with 


1  Bishop  Alexander  in  Expositor,  1380. 
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them.  Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  asserted  that  the  Epistle 
presupposes  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  readers 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  teaching  of  whole 
sections  of  which  is  sometimes  summed  up  in  a  single 
paragraph.  Compare,  for  instance,  ch.  ii.  8-10  with 
Romans  ix.;  ch.  ii.  13,  14  with  Romans  xiii.  1-7;  ch.  ii. 
24  with  Romans  vi.  1-14 ;  and  ch.  iii.  18  with  Romans 
v.  6-10. 

Again,  no  reader  can  fail  to  mark  the  tone  of 
tenderness  and  sympathy  that  pervades  the  Epistle. 
It  is  truly  pastoral  in  its  expression  of  the  loving  anxiety 
of  the  writer  to  cheer  and  strengthen  the  Churches 
before  whom  lies  the  fiery  trial  of  persecution.  As 
Paul  and  Silas  sang  songs  in  the  prison,  so  the  music 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  wells  up  in  this  Epistle, 
till  the  present  pain  and  the  sharpness  of  the  Cross 
are  forgotten  in  the  glory  of  the  ascended  Christ. 
In  this  way,  the  Epistle  is  a  practical  application  to 
the  special  difficulties  of  the  time  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

The  Apostle  has  a  threefold  message  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  give  to  the  Churches  to  which  he  writes. 

1.  The  hope  of  the  inheritance.  '  On  earth  ye  are 
strangers,  there  is  your  home ;  on  earth  ye  are 
despised,  there  is  your  glory ;  earth  is  passing, 
heaven  is  eternal.’  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
also  written  to  a  Church  about  to  undergo  persecution, 
is  full  of  the  same  thought. 

2.  The  example  of  Christ,  who,  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  Cross.  We  scarcely 
realize,  as  we  read  the  descriptions  in  the  Gospels 
of  the  physical  sufferings  of  Christ,  how  every 
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circumstance  of  those  sufferings  was  reproduced  in 
the  lives  of  those  for  whom  those  records  were  first 
written.  Reproaches  died  on  the  lips  of  those  who 
remembered  the  silence  of  Christ ;  buffetings,  scourg- 
ings,  mockery,  were  less  hard  to  bear  for  those  who 
considered  Him  who  endured  such  contradiction  of 
sinners  against  Himself.  The  early  Church  learned, 
by  the  teaching  of  experience,  that  the  death  of  the 
Shepherd  did  not  purchase  for  the  flock  immunity 
from  suffering,  but  the  higher  honour  of  being  partaker 
of  all  that  He  bore. 

3.  The  certainty  that  injustice  would  not  go  un¬ 
punished.  This  confident  committing  of  the  cause 
of  the  Church  to  a  Faithful  Creator  was  far 
removed  from  the  outcry  for  vengeance  that  makes 
some  of  the  Psalms  so  alien  from  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
Against  such  a  spirit  of  revenge  the  Apostle  expressly 
warns  his  readers.  The  unanswered  question  of  ch.  iv. 
17  has  an  unmistakable  undertone  of  compassion. 
We  remember  as  we  read  it  the  words  of  the  Lord, 
“  Pray  for  those  that  persecute  you.”  ‘  What  you 
suffer,  you  suffer  with  Christ,  but  for  them  there  is 
no  hand  to  uphold,  no  uplifted  cross  to  cheer.’  Was 
it  this  sense  of  the  doom  of  the  persecutors  that 
recalled  to  the  Apostle  some  unrecorded  word  of 
Christ  through  which  shone  a  hope  even  for  these, 
since  “  He  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison  ”  ? 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  Epistle  is 
the  stress  laid  on  the  duty  of  submission  (uttotc tyn). 
The  injustice  of  the  persecution  with  which  the 
readers  were  threatened  might  provoke  resentment 
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and  reckless  outbreaks  of  denunciation  and  protest, 
which  would  only  serve  to  feed  the  fires  of  heathen 
hostility.  But  submission  is  not  only  the  mark  of 
the  Christian  as  he  stands  before  rulers  and  kings ;  it 
is  to  enter  into  all  the  relations  of  life  in  family 
and  household  and  Church.  The  true  democracy  is 
not  the  state  where  all  rule,  but  the  state  where  all 
obey. 

And  so  this  call  to  submission  leads  on  to  the  last 
keyword  of  the  Epistle,  Koivwvla.  No  Epistle  of  the 
N.T.  is  more  rich  in  its  conception  of  the  Church  as  a 
great  brotherhood.  The  words  that  are  used  to  describe 
the  Christian  community*  (otkoy,  lepareu/xa,  -rrolfxviov, 
aSeXfporni)  imply  that  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
belong  not  to  the  individual  as  such,  but  to  the 
individual  as  a  member  of  a  community.  And  in 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  the  law  is  the  same — 
service  for  the  whole  body.  It  was  under  the  stress 
of  persecution  that  the  Church  entered  into  the 
fulness  of  her  corporate  life.  The  body  of  Christ 
learnt  its  unity  in  the  school  of  suffering. 

V.  SILAS  AND  MARK. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Silvanus  of  this  Epistle 
is  the  Silas  who  appears  in  the  Acts  as  S.  Paul’s 
companion.  The  name  is  uncommon,  and  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  him  in  this  Epistle  seems  to  imply  that 
he  was  known  to  some  at  least  of  the  Churches  to 

1  It  seems  strange  that  the  two  names  for  the  Christian  community 
that  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  hocX-qala 
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which  the  Epistle  is  addressed.  We  first  hear  of 
him  as  sent,  with  Judas  Barsahas,  to  convey  to 
Antioch  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
At  Antioch  the  two  delegates,  being  themselves  also 
prophets,  exhorted  the  brethren  with  many  words  and 
confirmed  them.  After  this,  Silas  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
but  shortly  after  came  back  to  Antioch  to  accom¬ 
pany  S.  Paul  on  his  second  missionary  journey.  It  is 
probable  that  S.  Paul  selected  Silas  in  order  that  he 
might  confirm  on  behalf  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  the 
decrees  which  he  delivered  along  the  route  of  his  earlier 
missionary  journey.  Throughout  the  second  journey 
Silas  accompanied  the  Apostle,  sharing  his  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Philippi  and  the  other  incidents  of  the  work  in 
Macedonia  and  Achaia.  After  his  visit  with  Timothy 
to  Thessalonica,  he  rejoined  S.  Paul  at  Corinth,  and 
probably  accompanied  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  we  lose 
sight  of  him  till  he  appears  here  as  the  bearer  of 
this  Epistle  of  S.  Peter.  As  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  he  would  have  known 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Mark  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church, 
and  the  association  of  their  names  in  this  Epistle  shows 
how  the  ancient  bond  of  friendship  drew  together  the 
aliens  of  the  scattered  Church  of  Jerusalem. 

The  identification  of  “  Marcus  my  son  ”  with  the  Mark 
of  S.  Paul’s  first  missionary  journey  may  also  be 
regarded  as  well  established.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  the  house  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Mark,  and  a  near  relative  of  Barnabas — 
himself  a  man  of  some  wealth — was  a  meeting-place 
for  Christian  worship.  It  was  thither  that  S.  Peter 
almost  instinctively  directed  his  steps  on  his  release 
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from  imprisonment.  Barnabas,  who  visited  Jerusalem 
about  a.d.  46  with  Saul  to  bring  alms  to  the  Church, 
took  Mark  back  with  him  to  Antioch,  as  he  had  some 
years  before  brought  Saul  from  Tarsus.  Mark  went 
with  the  two  Apostles  on  their  first  missionary  journey 
in  the  capacity  of  assistant  (iirijpeDit),  but  for  some 
reason  left  them  in  Pamphylia  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  S.  Paul’s  keen  resentment  at  this  deser¬ 
tion  resulted  in  a  contest  at  the  outset  of  the  second 
missionary  journey  which  led  to  a  separation  from 
Barnabas,  who  took  Mark  and  departed  to  Cyprus. 
The  traditional  connexion  of  Mark  with  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Church  may  have  resulted  from  a  visit  paid  to 
Egypt  at  this  time,  but  the  next  certain  information 
we  have  of  him  is  in  the  salutations  in  Colossians  iv. 
10,  from  which  we  gather  that  he  was  in  Borne  but 
contemplated  visiting  the  Churches  of  Asia.  Here,  and 
in  Philemon,  the  completeness  of  the  reconciliation 
between  S.  Paul  and  his  former  colleague  is  attested  by 
the  title  cruvepyoi  by  which  he  is  described.  Mark 
appears  to  have  carried  out  his  intention  of  visiting 
Asia,  for  Timothy  is  charged  to  “  pick  up  and  bring 
him”  from  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  and  here  the 
crvvepyos  of  Philemon  is  replaced  by  the  equally  warm 
commendation  ecm  yap  not  eu-^pyo-Tos  ets  Siaicovlav. 
We  conjecture  that  after  the  death  of  S.  Paul,  Mark 
attached  himself  to  his  former  teacher  S.  Peter,  for  the 
tradition  that  he  acted  as  S.  Peter’s  interpreter  (epw- 
veimjt)  is  very  strongly  attested.  Lightfoot  suggests 
that  his  special  work  was  the  translation  into  Latin  of 
the  Apostle’s  teaching.  There  is  reason  for  thinking  that 
S.  Peter  knew  Greek  as  well  as  Aramaic,  Galilee  being 
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at  this  time  thoroughly  bilingual.1  The  name  by 
which  he  is  referred  to  in  this  Epistle — d  i/idy  fiov — 
implies  that  he  owed  his  conversion,  or  at  least  his 
early  teaching  in  the  faith,  to  S.  Peter.  That  he  was 
S.  Peter's  actual  son  is  extremely  improbable. 

VI.  THE  PLACE  OF  WRITING. 

Assuming,  as  seems  almost  certain,  that  the  >7  eV 
Ba/3u\(ovi  trvveic\eKTtj  of  ch.  v.  13,  refers  to  the  Church 
in  the  place  from  which  the  Epistle  was  written, 
we  have  to  choose  between  the  interpretation  that 
regards  Babylon  here  as  referring  to  the  ancient  city 
by  the  Euphrates,  and  that  which  regards  the  name  as 
a  mystical  name  for  Borne.2  The  chief  arguments  of 
those  who  hold  the  former  of  these  views  are : 

1.  That  in  an  Epistle  of  this  kind  an  enigmatic 
reference  would  be  out  of  place,  and  that  ‘  Babylon  can 
only  mean  Babylon.’ 

2.  That  the  cities  along  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
contained  large  and  important  Jewish  colonies,  planted 
there  by  the  Seleucid  kings,  which  S.  Peter,  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision,  would  be  very  likely  to 
visit. 

It  was  for  these  Jews  of  the  Eastern  Dispersion  that 
Josephus  wrote  his  history,  and  it  is  often  thought  that 
it  was  for  these  colonies  of  Jews  especially  that  S.  James, 
Epistle  was  intended. 

1  See  Roberta  :  Greek,  the  Language  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

2  Strabo  mentions  a  fortress  in  Egypt  called  Babylon,  but  the 
suggestion  that  this  is  the  Babylon  of  our  Epistle  hardly  requires 
serious  consideration. 
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But  against  this  view  it  is  urged : 

1.  That  till  the  time  of  Calvin  no  writer  suggests 
that  Babylon  here  refers  to  the  city  on  the  Euphrates. 

2.  That  the  Jews  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
the  name  as  a  mystical  name  for  the  great  world- 
power  of  the  West.1 

3.  That  in  the  Apocalypse  the  name  Babylon  is 
introduced  as  though  it  was  already  familiar  to  the 
readers  as  a  synonym  for  Rome. 

4.  That  the  use  of  the  title  A taa-wopd  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Epistle  as  a  description  of  the  Christian 
Churches  to  which  it  was  addressed  would  naturally 
suggest  the  similar  mystical  application  of  the  name 
Babylon  at  the  end. 

The  view  which  regards  Rome  as  the  place  of  origin 
of  the  Epistle  is  supported  by  several  other  arguments, 
the  combined  strength  of  which  is  very  great. 

1.  While  the  tradition  that  S.  Peter  visited  Babylon  is 
late  and  probably  arises  from  the  Epistle,  the  tradition 
that  he  visited  Rome  is  early  and  well  attested. 

2.  The  presence  of  Silas  and  Mark  in  Rome  is 
easily  accounted  for,  while  their  presence  in  Babylon  is 
not  easy  to  explain.  It  is  also  difficult  to  understand 
how  S.  Peter  would  be  able  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians  in  Babylon. 

3.  According  to  Strabo,  Babylon  itself  was  at  this 
time  a  desert,  and  Josephus  also  mentions  the  fact  that 
about  twenty  years  before  this  time  a  plague  and  a 
persecution  had  scattered  the  Jewish  colony  there.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Peter  might  have  been  visiting 


i  See  Lightfoot,  Apostolic  Fathers  :  Clement ,  II.,  p.  492. 
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the  churches  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  which  were 
included  in  the  province  of  Babylon. 

4.  The  Epistle  bears  traces  of  having  been  written 
under  the  stress  of  a  persecution  either  actually  in 
progress,  or  only  temporarily  suspended.1  The  title 
e TuveKXeKTtj  gains  a  new  significance  if  read  in  the  light 
of  this  general  impression.  The  Church  of  Rome  was 
elect  to  a  primacy,  not  of  authority  but  of  suffering. 

On  these  grounds  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  from  Rome,2  the  mystical  name 
being  used,  either  for  prudential  reasons,  or  more 
probably  as  most  naturally  corresponding  to  the 
mystical  Aiao-iropd  of  the  opening  salutation. 


VII.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  BOOKa 

There  are  three  Epistles  at  least  with  which  it  | 
seems  practically  certain  that  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  j 
was  acquainted — the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  j 
Ephesians,  and  the  Epistle  of  S.  James.  The  resem¬ 
blances  between  our  Epistle  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  constitute  an  interesting  literary  problem, 
which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received 
It  is  doubtful  whether  S.  Peter  had  read  the  Epistle 

1  The  use  of  the  name  Babylon  for  Rome  by  the  Apostle  implies  an 
attitude  of  cruelty  and  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
authorities  such  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  existed  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Neronian  persecution.  To  S.  Paul 
Rome  was  not  Babylon,  but  the  metropolis  of  a  great  world  empire 
of  which  he  was  proud  to  be  a  citizen.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  are 
coloured  by  the  sadness  of  disillusionment. 

2 Ramsay  speaks  of  our  Epistle  as  “impregnated  with  Roman 
thought  to  a  degree  beyond  any  other  book  in  the  Bible.”— Church 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  286. 
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to  the  Galatians,  though  the  resemblance  between 
chap.  ii.  16,  and  Gal.  v.  1,  13,  seems  more  than  a  coin¬ 
cidence.  The  same  doubt  arises  in  the  case  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  of  which  there  seem 
to  be  echoes  in  chaps,  i.  13,  v.  8  (1  Thess.  v.  6,  8) ; 
i.  2  (2  Thess.  ii.  13) ;  iii.  7  (1  Thess.  iv.  4). 

The  reader  can  test  the  reality  of  the  resemblances 
between  this  Epistle  and  the  three  enumerated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  following,  which  are  among  the 
clearest  cases  of  indebtedness : 

Horn.  iv.  24.  rots  mtmvovmv  eirl  r&v  iyelpavra  ’lycrovv  r&r 
Kvpiov  ■q/iSv  €K  vtKptvv.  Cp.  1  Pet.  i.  21. 

Rom.  viii.  18.  iradrjfiaTa  tov  iw  xatpov  .  .  .  TTjV  pkWov- 
<rav  S o£av.  Cp.  1  Pet.  v.  1. 

Rom.  xii.  1.  Ovtriav  £<3<rav  .  .  .  evaperrov  rip  8e<p  .  .  . 

XoyiKr/v  karptiav.  Cp.  1  Pet.  ii.  2,  5. 

Rom.  xii.  9.  dyairr/  avinroKpiros.  Cp.  1  Pet.  i.  22. 

Compare  also  1  Pet.  i.  12  with  Rom.  xv.  21. 

1  Pet.  ii.  6  ff.  „  Rom.  ix.  33. 

1  Pet.  i,  22  and  ii.  17  „  Rom.  xii.  10. 

1  Pet.  ii.  24  „  Rom.  vi.  18. 

1  Pet.  iii.  22  „  Rom.  viii.  34. 

1  Pet.  iv.  9  „  Rom.  xii.  13. 

1  Pet.  iv.  10,  11  „  Rom.  xii.  3-8. 

See  also  page  26. 

Eph.  i.  3.  Evkoyyrbs  6  Otos  ko.1  7raT7jp  tov  Kvplov  Tj/Luv 

’Ir/trov  X/jiotoC.  Cp.  1  Pet.  i.  3. 

Eph.  i.  4.  7T/JO  Kara/3okfjs  Kocrpov.  Cp.  1  Pet.  i.  20 

Eph.iv.  32.  €vo-ir\ay\voi.  Cp.  1  Pet.  iii.  8. 

Eph.  V.  6.  VLOVS  rrjs  direiOeu is.  Cp.  1  Pet.  ill 

Eph.  v.  18.  ev  &  la-Tiv  do-uTto.  Cp.  1  Pet.  iv.  4. 
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Compare  also  1  Pet.  i.  13  with  Eph.  vi.  14. 

1  Pet.  ii.  1-3  „  Eph.  iv.  21-24. 

1  Pet.  ii.  4-6  „  Eph.  ii.  19-22. 

1  Pet.  ii.  18  „  Eph.  vi.  5-8. 

1  Pet.  iii.  1  „  Eph.  v.  22,  24. 

Jas.  i.  2.  vapaa-fMots  ttoikiAois.  Cp.  1  Pet.  i.  6. 

Jas.  i.  3.  SoKipiov  vpmv  rf/s  7rtoTe<i>s.  Cp.  1  Pet.  i.  7. 

Jas.  ii.  1.  7rpocr(u7roX))i/'tat;.  Cp.  1  Pet.  i.  17. 

Jas.  i.  21.  a7rod(p(Voi . . .  irtpuTiTfLav  xaxia?.  Cp.  1  Pet.  ii.  1. 

Jas.  iv.  7.  avTurrr)T€  TW  Sta/3oXw.  Cp.  1  Pet.  V.  8,  9. 

Compare  also  1  Pet.  i.  24  with  Jas.  i.  10,  11. 

1  Pet.  iv.  8  „  Jas.  v.  20. 

1  Pet.  v.  5  „  Jas.  iv.  6. 

But  in  all  three  cases  the  resemblance  is  closer  than 
can  be  shown  in  isolated  quotations,  and  enters  into 
the  whole  structure  of  the  Epistle. 

It  is  natural  that  in  writing  to  churches,  some  of 
which  at  least  had  been  founded  by  S.  Paul,  S.  Peter 
should  recall  to  himself  and  to  them  what  they  had 
already  learned  from  their  founder.  But  the  Paulinism 
of  the  Epistle  has  often  been  exaggerated.1  It  is  no 
mere  “  echo  of  Paul,”  but  has  distinct  characteristics 
of  its  own,  not  only  in  what  it  says,  but  also  in  what 
it  omits.  So,  for  example,  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
relations  of  the  Jew  to  the  Gentile,  or  to  that  purpose 
of  God  in  calling  the  Gentiles  which  is  so  prominent 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Again,  neither 
trurrripla,  \[ri lyr)  nor  Siicaioo-uvri — to  take  three  prominent 
words — are  used  in  quite  a  Pauline  sense,  the  signifi- 

1  As,  for  example,  by  P&eiderer,  who  calls  our  epistle  “  a  popular¬ 
ized,  and  for  that  very  reason  a  diluted  and  faded  Paulinism.’’ 
Paulinism,  vol.  ii.,  p.  162  (E.T.). 
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cance  being  much  more  closely  akin  to  that  which 
they  bear  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Dr.  Hort  says :  “  In  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter 
many  thoughts  are  derived  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  as  others  are  from  that  to  the  Eomans ; 
but  St.  Peter  makes  them  fully  his  own  by  the  form 
into  which  he  casts  them,  a  form  for  the  most  part 
unlike  what  we  find  in  any  Epistle  of  St.  Paul’s.”1 

The  relation  of  our  Epistle  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  constitutes  a  difficult  and  interesting  literary 
problem.  The  resemblances  are  of  three  kinds : 

1.  A  similarity  of  purpose.  Both  Epistles  are 
written  to  encourage  churches  that  are  either  suffer¬ 
ing,  or  about  to  suffer,  persecution.  And  in  both  the 
Christ,  exalted  through  suffering,  is  presented  as  the 
model  of  patient  endurance — “  the  author  and  finisher 
of  our  faith,  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him 
endured  the  Cross,  despising  the  shame.”  (Heb.  xii.  1-3; 
1  Pet.  ii.  21-23.)  Both  Epistles  contain  warnings 
against  the  dangers  of  apostacy  and  of  resentment 
under  injury.  But  the  general  impression  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  Epistles  is  that  the 
special  persecution  that  gave  rise  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  more  religious  (i.e.  Jewish)  and  less 
official  than  that  dealt  with  in  our  Epistle. 

2.  A  similarity  of  doctrinal  standpoint.  “  Both 
regarded  the  law  from  the  side  of  the  Gospel,  and  not 
(as  has  been  said  of  S.  James)  the  Gospel  from  the 
side  of  the  law ;  both  saw  in  the  Jewish  worship  a 
preparation  for  the  Christian,  and  gave  to  the  Old 


1  Hort,  Prolegomena  to  Romans  and  Ephesians,  p.  169. 
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Testament  an  essentially  Christian  interpretation;  .  .  . 
just  as  the  Jews  looked  forward  to  the  restoration  as  a 
definite  historical  crisis,  so  both  authors  conceive  the 
Christian  hope  (1  Pet.  i.  3 ;  Heb.  vi.  18)  and  Christian 
salvation  (1  Pet.  i.  5-10 ;  Heb.  i.  14 ;  ix.  28)  as  objective 
realities,  and  an  eventual  future  inheritance  reserved 
till  the  second  coming  of  Christ.1 

“  Both  emphatically  connect  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
with  our  future  glory  (1  Pet.  i.  11 ;  Heb.  ii.  10)  as  two 
co-ordinate  parts  of  God’s  scheme  of  redemption.  .  .  . 
They  alone  make  reference  to  the  blessing  pronounced 
by  the  ninth  beatitude  on  those  who  suffer  reproach 
for  Christ’s  sake  ”  (1  Pet.  iv.  14 ;  Heb.  xi.  26).a 

S.  Peter’s  references  to  the  Atonement  recall  the 
fuller  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Dr.  Liddon  says*  “ S.  Peter  lays  special 
stress  on  the  moral  significance  and  on  the  atoning 
power  of  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  he  enters 
within  that  circle  of  truths  which  are  taught  most 
fully  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and  his  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Passion  might  almost  appear  to  presuppose 
the  particular  Christological  teaching  of  that  Epistle.” 

In  general  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  resemblances 
and  differences  between  both  Epistles  and  those  of 
S.  Paul  are  of  the  same  kind.  (See  p.  35.) 


'“With  Peter  the  object  of  faith  ia  identical  with  that  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  namely,  things  to  come ;  it  is  trust  in  the 
promises  of  God,  a  trust  which  shall  be  rewarded  by  the  fulfilment 
of  its  hope,  if  it  remains  steadfast  and  immovable.  It  is  thus  fixed 
upon  God,  and  is  almost  a  synonym  for  hope.”— Reuss,  History  of 
Christian  Theology  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  vol.  ii.,  p.  268. 

2  Rendall,  Theology  of  the  Hebrew  Christians,  pp.  43-44. 

3  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  300. 
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3.  A  similarity  of  phrases  and  forms  of  expression, 
some  of  which  are  unusual.1  The  following  are  the 
most  striking: 

avTiTmos,  1  Pet.  iii.  21 ;  Heb.  ix.  24.  See  Additional 
note. 

£«W  Kal  jraporfSq/ioi,  1  Pet.  i.  1,  ii.  11 ;  Heb.  xi.  13. 

k Atjpoi'opeJv  -rijv  evkoyt.av,  1  Pet.  iii.  9 ;  Heb.  xii.  17. 

avaiftipeiv  dvtrlav  Ttp  0e<J>  Si  a  Tijcrou  Xpio-rov,  1  Pet.  ii.  6 ; 
Heb.  xiii.  15. 

Compare  also  the  use  of  oAos  in  1  Pet.  ii.  5 ;  Heb.  iii.  6  : 
of  <t>avcpovo-6<u  (for  the  Incarnation)  in  1  Pet.  i.  20 ; 
Heb.  ix.  26  :  of  ttoi/ujv  (for  Christ)  in  1  Pet.  ii.  25  ; 
Heb.  xiii.  20:  of  ava<f>eptiv  apaprlav  in  1  Pot.  ii.  24; 
Heb.  ix.  28 :  of  (Wtot/ios  in  1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  Heb.  xii.  24  : 
of  irpotrtpxopsu  (for  approach  to  God),  1  Pet.  ii.  4 ; 
Heb.  iv.  16;2  and  of  a-wpa  Xpurrov  (as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  atonement),  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  Heb.  x.  5,  10. 

Setting  aside  the  theory  of  identity  of  authorship,3 
to  which  there  are  insuperable  objections,  two  ways  of 
accounting  for  these  resemblances  remain.  Either  one 
of  the  writers  was  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the 
other,  or  both  drew  from  the  common  store  of  ideas 
and  phrases  that  belonged  to  Judaistic  Christianity. 

Those  who  accept  the  former  of  these  explanations 
differ  as  to  which  Epistle  is  the  earlier.  But  if  the 
date  of  S.  Peter’s  Epistle  suggested  in  these  notes  is 

1  For  a  more  complete  list  see  Ayles,  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
pp.  64-66. 

2  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  neither  Avaiplpto,  pavrtfa,  nor  n poalpxoptu 
are  found  in  any  of  S.  Paul’s  Epistles,  whereas  they  are  among  the 
most  characteristic  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

8  Welch,  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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approximately  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  the  original.1  And  this  is  confirmed 
by  a  study  of  the  resemblances  between  the  two 
Epistles.  As  Mr.  Ayles  says,  “  Many  ideas  common 
to  Hebrews  and  Peter  are  in  no  way  characteristic  of 
the  latter;  and  St  Peter  may  well  have  got  them 
from  a  friend,  just  as  he  has  extensively  borrowed 
from  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  But  these  ideas  are 
characteristic  of  our  author,  and  serve  to  distinguish 
him  from  every  other  writer  in  the  New  Testament.” 

If  the  latter  explanation  be  accepted  these  two 
Epistles  represent  two  stages  of  the  more  liberal 
Hellenistic  Christian  teaching,  just  as  the  Epistle  of 
S.  James  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  S.  Peter  represent 
two  stages  of  the  more  conservative  Hebrew  stand¬ 
point.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  new  is 
regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  old ;  in  our  Epistle  the 
new  has  absorbed  the  old.  But  the  tendency  of  both 
writers  is  to  regard  Christianity  as  the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  Judaism.  Though  this  idea  is  found  also  in 
S.  Paul’s  Epistles,  he  more  habitually  speaks  of  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
dispensation,  and  emphasizes  the  opposition  between 
the  law  and  the  Gospel.  As  Menegoz  says,  “  L’auteur 
de  l’Epitre  aux  H^breux  est  un  Avolutioniste ;  Saint 
Paul  est  un  revolutionnaire,  en  prenant  ce  terme  en  son 
sens  exclusivement  moral  et  religieux.” 

1  If  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written,  as  Hamack  has 
recently  suggested,  to  a  community  of  Jewish  Christians  in  Rome, 
S.  Peter  would  naturally  become  acquainted  with  it  during  his 
residence  there.  His  use  of  the  Epistle  is,  however,  equally  explic¬ 
able  if  its  original  destination  was  Jerusalem,  as  there  must  have 
been  constant  intercourse  between  the  Mother  Church  and  Rome. 
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S.  Paul’s  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  recorded  in 
Acts  xx.,  has  several  of  the  characteristic  thoughts  of 
this  Epistle,  though  their  presence  there  may  be  only 
a  coincidence.  Compare,  e.g.: 


Acts  xx.  19. 
Acts  xx.  23. 
Acts  xx.  28. 


Acts  xx.  24. 
Acts  xx.  32. 

Acts  xx.  33. 


ptra  jracnjs  rair(ivo<j>poo-vvrj'st  with  1  Pet.  V.  5. 

kclI  irfipaxr/iiov,  with  1  Pet.  i.  6. 

rb  Ili'cvi/ta  to  "Ayiov  .  .  .  Stapaprvperai,  with 

1  Pet.  i.  11. 

irpocrt)(tT(  ...  rip  voipvCip,  k.t.A..,  with 
1  Pet.  v.  2. 

fjv  irepitiroigvaro  8ta  row  at/iaTO?  row  iSiov, 

with  1  Pet.  i.  19. 

TTjV  Staieoviav  fjv  (\af3ov,  with  1  Pet.  i.  12. 
oiKoSoprjcrai  leal  Sovvai  rgv  K^gpovopiav, 

k.t.A.,  with  1  Pet.  i.  4,  ii.  4. 
dpyvpiov  fj  xpwriov  .  .  .  iircOvprjaa,  with 
1  Pet.  v.  2. 


Some  interesting  parallels  may  be  found  between 
this  Epistle  and  the  eschatological  discourse  of  our 
Lord  recorded  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  Mark  xiii.,  and  Luke  xxi. 
The  following  phrases,  for  instance,  recall  passages  of 
the  Epistle : 

co-(ct8(  purovpevoi  vtrb  Travriuv  S id  to  ovopd  pov  Kal  9pi£ 
Ik  rtjs  K€<f>a\rjs  vpiov  ov  pg  airoXyrai  (Luke  xxi.  17, 
18;  cp.  1  Pet.  iv.  14  and  iii.  13). 

6  Si  inropavas  eis  Tf  Aos,  owtos  o-wOfjtrtrai  (Matt.  xxiv.  13  ; 
cp.  1  Pet.  i.  9). 

tows  *k Acktous  (Matt.  xxiv.  22 ;  cp.  1  Pet.  i.  2). 

Stamp  Si  a l  gpipai  rov  N <3e,  k.t.A.  (Matt.  xxiv.  37 ;  cp. 
1  Pet.  iii.  20). 

airayopevovs  «rt  /Jao-iAeis  Kal  rfytpova<s  ivtKtv  tow  ovoparos 
pov  (Luke  xxi  12;  cp.  1  Pet.  ii.  14,  iv.  16). 
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Notice  also 

Luke  xxii.  25.  01  /JacriAfis  iw  kOvwv  Kvpitvovuiv  avriov 

(cp.  1  Pet.  v.  3). 

Luke  xxii.  28.  vpch  oi  SiapepevrjKOTd  per  epov 
iv  TOK  VfipMTpoii  pov  (cp.  1  Pet.  i. 

7 ;  ii.  21 ;  iv.  13). 

VIII.  THE  EPISTLE  AND  S.  PETER’S  SPEECHES 
IN  THE  ACTS. 

A  very  interesting  incidental  evidence  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  both  of  this  Epistle  and  of  the  speeches  of  S.  Peter 
recorded  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  is  afforded 
by  a  comparison,  which  serves  to  show  that  both  bear 
unmistakably  the  impress  of  the  same  mind. 

In  the  Acts,  as  in  the  Epistle,  we  notice  the  tendency 
to  associate  the  sufferings  of  Christ  with  His  exaltation, 
and  the  tendency  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  truths  of 
the  Christian  faith  by  reference  to  O.T.  Scriptures. 
But  the  resemblance  goes  far  beyond  any  such  merely 
general  ideas  as  these. 

In  the  speeches  in  the  Acts  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
are  looked  on  as — 

1.  A  final  evidence  of  human  sinfulness  (Acts  ii. 
23;  iii.  14;  iv.  10;  v.  30). 

2.  A  foreordained  purpose  of  God  (Acts  ii.  23; 

iv.  28). 

3.  A  fulfilment  of  prophecy  (Acts  iii.  18,  24 ;  x. 
43). 

4.  A  means  to  resurrection  and  exaltation  (Acts  ii. 
24,  31-6 ;  iii.  13,  15 ;  iv.  10 ;  v.  31 ;  x.  40). 

5.  A  means  of  redemption  (ii.  38  ;  iii.  19,  26  ;  iv.  12  ; 

v.  31). 
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In  the  Epistles  the  first  of  these  naturally  appears 
less  strongly,  but  the  others  are  the  dominating 
thoughts  of  the  whole.  And  the  same  ideas  reappear 
in  the  Apostle’s  thoughts  about  the  sufferings  of  the 
Church.  They  too  are — 

An  evidence  of  human  sinfulness  (chap.  iii.  16). 

Foreordained  of  God — the  appointed  destiny  of  those 
who  are  Christ’s  (chaps,  ii.  21 ;  iii.  17). 

A  means  of  exaltation  (chaps,  iv.  13-14 ;  v.  6,  10). 

Besides  this  identity  of  thought,  a  number  of  detailed 
points  of  resemblance  may  be  noted.  The  following 
are  perhaps  the  most  striking : 

Acts  iv.  11.  The  stone  set  at  nought  of  the  builders. 
Cp.  1  Pet.  ii.  7. 

Acts  x.  28.  No  man  common  or  unclean.  Cp.  1  Pet. 
ii.  17. 

Acts  v.  31 ;  x.  39.  The  Cross  called  a  tree  (guA-ov). 
Cp.  1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

Acts  ii.  24-32.  The  soul  of  Christ  not  left  in  Hades. 
Cp.  1  Pet.  iii.  19. 

Acts  ii.  32 ;  iii.  15 ;  iv.  10 ;  v.  30;  x.  40.  Christ  raised 
from  the  dead  by  the  Father.  Cp.  1  Pet.  i.  21. 

Acts  iii.  21 ;  x.  43.  The  prophets  God’s  messengers  to 
testify  of  Christ.  Cp.  1  Pet.  i.  10. 

Acts  x.  35.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Cp.  1  Pet. 
i.  17. 

Such  resemblances  as  these  can  hardly  be  accounted 
for  by  any  theory  other  than  that  of  identity  of 
authorship. 

But  while  thus  closely  resembling  the  discourses  in 
the  Acts,  the  Epistle  shows  a  more  developed  theology, 
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due  in  part  to  the  character  of  the  readers  for  whom 
it  was  intended,1  and  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  ripening 
experience  of  age,  and  the  influence  of  St.  Paul’s  more 
profound  doctrinal  perception.  We  detect  a  deeper 
realization  of  the  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  a  clearer  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  blessed 
hope  of  His  appearing.  The  keen  sense  of  resentment 
against  those  who  had  ‘killed  the  Prince  of  life,’ 
that  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  speeches,  is  absent 
in  the  Epistle.  In  the  light  of  that  morning  that  was 
already  breaking  the  shadows  of  the  night  of  persecu¬ 
tion  and  injustice  were  passing  away.  Look  around 
and  forgive ;  look  within  and  be  holy ;  look  up  and 
rejoice,  is  the  threefold  message  of  the  Epistle. 

Professor  Stevens,  in  his  Theology  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  suggests  an  interesting  line  of  thought.  “It  has 
been  remarked,”  he  says,  “  that  the  idea  of  the  Messianic 
glory  remained  throughout  his  Christian  life  the  central 
thought  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  The  relation  of  that 
glory  to  suffering  was  the  principal  problem  with 
which  his  mind  sought  to  deal.  In  the  first  period 
of  his  life,  represented  by  the  Gospels,  it  was  im- 


1  Writing  of  the  discourses  in  Acts  ii.  and  iii.  Dr.  Knowling  says : 
“The  death  of  the  Cross  was  in  itself  the  fact  of  all  others  which  was 
the  insuperable  offence  to  the  Jew,  and  it  could  not  help  him  to 
proclaim  that  Christ  died  for  his  sins  if  he  had  no  belief  in  Jesus  as 
the  Christ.  The  first  and  necessary  step  was  to  prove  to  the  Jew 
that  the  suffering  of  the  Messiah  was  in  accordance  with  the  counsels 
of  God  and  the  voices  of  the  prophets.  But  the  historical  fact 
accepted,  its  inner  and  spiritual  significance  would  be  imparted, 
and  there  was  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  disciples  who  had 
themselves  found  it  so  difficult  to  overcome  their  repugnance  to  the 
mention  of  their  Master’s  sufferings,  should  first  direct  their  main 
efforts  to  remove  the  like  prejudice  from  the  minds  of  their  country¬ 
men”  (Expositor’ a  Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii.,  p.  120). 
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possible  for  him  to  reconcile  the  two  ideas.  The 
Messiah  must  not  suffer.  ‘  Be  it  far  from  Thee,  Lord  ; 
this  shall  never  be  unto  Thee,’  he  exclaimed,  when 
Jesus  had  predicted  his  death;  and  when,  later,  he 
entered  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  he  denied  his  Lord 
and  fled.  In  the  second  period,  represented  by  the 
discourses  in  Acts,  he  has  made  an  attempt  to  combine 
the  two  ideas.  The  Old  Testament  foretells  Messiah’s 
sufferings.  It  must  have  been  a  part  of  the  divine 
plan  that  He  should  suffer.  But  the  two  things  are 
rather  externally  combined.  They  must  somehow 
belong  together,  but  the  inner  ground  of  their  unity  is 
not  yet  apparent.  In  the  third  period,  represented  by 
our  Epistle,  the  two  conceptions  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  incompatible.  The  way  of  the  cross  is  the  way  of 
light  and  blessedness — via  crucis,  via  lucis.  Suffering 
is  a  part  of  that  testing  process,  without  which  no 
moral  destiny  can  be  complete.  The  path  of  humilia¬ 
tion  was  the  way  to  the  Messiah’s  true  glory  and 
crown,  and  He  has  left  us  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  His  steps.” 


Ch.  i.  1.5.] 
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Ch.  I. 

Peter,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  those  who  are  i 
living,  like  alien  dwellers  in  a  strange  land,  salutation  and 
in  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappa-  Tkankss^ins- 
docia,  Asia  and  Bithynia,  who  have  been  chosen,  in  2 
accordance  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father, 
by  the  sanctifying  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  that 
they  may  live  a  life  of  obedience  and  union  with  Christ 
through  the  covenant  of  His  blood. 

May  the  favour  and  peace  of  God  he  realized  among 
you  more  and  more. 

How  good  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Messiah  3 
Jesus,  has  been  to  us,  in  accordance  with  the  greatness 
of  His  mercy,  in  making  us  His  children  and  in  waking 
our  hope  to  new  life  through  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah  from  the  dead ;  in  calling  us  to  become  4 
heirs  of  a  promised  land  which  can  neither  be  devas¬ 
tated  by  war,  nor  defiled  by  sin,  nor  parched  by 
drought,  but  is  being  kept  in  Heaven  for  you,  while 
you  are  being  guarded  by  the  power  of  God  through  5 
faith  in  order  that  you  may  be  delivered  from  all  your 
enemies  and  brought  safely  to  the  inheritance  that 
awaits  you.  And  this  inheritance  is  ready  now,  and 
in  His  own  appointed  time  the  veil  that  hides  it  will 
at  last  be  drawn  aside. 
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6  And  in  the  thought  of  these  things  you  find  a  source 

in  the  world  ^roltation,  even  iu  times  like  these  when 
tribulation  ■  in  for  a  little  while  you  are  depressed  by 
Him  gladness.  0{  ajj  sent  to  try  you,  in 

7  order  that  your  faith  may  be  tested  and  found  of 
more  value  than  gold,  which  though  tested  by  fire 
proves  itself  a  perishable  thing,  and  bring  you  praise 
and  honour  and  glory  when  Jesus  the  Messiah  is 
manifested. 

g  Him  you  love,  though  you  have  not  seen  Him  (as  I 
have);  trusting  in  Him,  though  you  do  not  see  Him  at 
present,  you  are  rejoicing  with  a  joy  that  is  inexpress- 

9  ible  and  glorious,  and  are  receiving  as  your  own  that 
complete  deliverance  of  souls  in  which  faith  finds  its 
consummation.  And  this  deliverance  was  the  subject 
of  earnest  enquiry  and  search  by  the  prophets  who 
prophesied  about  this  blessing  of  God  that  you  were 
to  enjoy.  They  sought  to  know  when  and  how  would 
come  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
in  them  was  revealing  to  them,  speaking  to  them  in 
the  name  of  God  about  the  sufferings  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  endure,  and  the  glories  that  should  follow. 

12  And  it  was  revealed  to  them  that  they  were  bearers 
of  a  message  not  for  themselves  but  for  you — a  message 
that  has  now  come  to  you  through  those  who,  in  the 
power  of  a  divine  Spirit  sent  forth  from  Heaven, 
brought  you  the  good  tidings.  These  are  things  which 
angels  desire  to  stoop  from  Heaven  to  gaze  upon. 

1  Walk  worthy  Therefore  [since  you  are  heirs  of  a 

3  of  so  great  a  blessing  that  prophets  and  angels  desired 

to  see]  brace  up  all  your  mental  faculties, 
maintain  complete  self-control,  and  look  forward  with 
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hope  to  the  blessing  that  is  coming  to  you  through 
the  unveiling  in  your  lives  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  Since  14 
you  have  become  ‘  children  of  obedience,’  do  not  any 
longer  shape  your  lives  after  the  model  of  the  evil 
desires  of  your  own  ignorant  past,  but  in  accordance  15 
with  the  character  of  Him  who  called  you,  who  is 
holy,  show  yourselves  holy  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
for  Scripture  says,  16 

Ye  shall  he  holy,  for  I  am  holy} 

And  if  He  whom  you  call  ‘  Father  ’  in  your  prayers 2  is  17 
a  just  judge  who  shows  no  favouritism  in  His  judgment 
on  each  man’s  work,  show  by  the  way  in  which  you 
live  while  you  are  dwelling  here  that  you  fear  to  offend 
Him,  remembering  that  it  was  not  with  perishable  18 
things  like  silver  and  gold  that  you  were  delivered  3  from 
the  empty  and  unsatisfying  kind  of  life  in  which  you 
were  brought  up,  but  with  precious  blood,  like  that  19 
of  the  spotless  and  pure  lamb  [offered  at  the  Paschal 
feast] — the  blood  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  appointed  as  20 
the  Lamb  of  God  before  the  world  was  created,  but 
was  manifested  when  ages  had  gone  by  for  your  sakes, 
who  through  Him  are  faithful,  looking  up  to  God  who  21 
raised  Him  from  the  dead  and  gave  Him  glory,  so  that 
it  is  to  God  that  your  faith  and  hope  look  up. 

You  have  entered  upon  a  life  of  purity  by  yielding  22 
that  obedience  to  the  Gospel  which  a  man  The  nursery  0f 
gives  to  what  he  knows  to  be  true,  that  so  the  Church- 
you  may  become  members  of  a  brotherhood  where  love 
is  not  a  sham.  So  now  let  your  love  be  heartfelt  and 
deep.  For  this  new  life  into  which  you  have  been  23 

1  Lev.  xi.  44.  aJer.  iii.  19.  3  Isa.  lii.  3. 
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bom  has  sprung,  not  from  seed  that  perishes,  but  from 
imperishable  seed,  through  the  influence  of  a  living 

24  and  abiding  word  of  God.  There  is  a  passage  that 
illustrates  this  contrast: 

All  flesh  is  grass 

And  all  the  glory  of  it  as  the  flower  of  grass. 

The  grass  withereth  and  the  flower  falleth  ; 

But  the  word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever.1 
And  this  word  of  which  the  prophet  speaks  is  the 
word  that  has  been  brought  unto  you  as  good  news. 

ch.  n. 

1  Therefore  [since  you  were  born  into  a  new  life 
through  Him]  put  away  and  have  done  with  every 
kind  of  malice  and  deceitfulness,  and  shams,  and 

2  envyings,  and  slander  of  every  kind,  and  like  babies 
just  bom  into  a  new  life  have  an  appetite  for  the 
genuine  spiritual  milk,  that  by  feeding  on  it  you  may 
grow,  till  you  attain  to  full  deliverance  from  the  old 

3  life  you  have  left  behind ;  if  you  have  lasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious? 

4  To  Him  you  are  drawing  near,  as  it  were  to  a  living 
Ttu  Ttmpu  stom>  rejected 3  by  men,  but  chosen  and 

5  and  its  valued  by  God;  and  coming  thus,  you,  as 

priesthood.  living  stones,  are  being  built  into  the  fabric 
of  a  spiritual  temple,  in  order  that  as  a  holy  company 
of  priests  you  may  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  accept- 

6  able  to  God  because  offered  through  Jesus  Christ.  So 
we  find  in  Scripture: 

'Isa.  xl.  6-8  (lxx.) ;  Jas.  i.  10.  2Ps.  xxxiv.  8.  *Ps.  cxviii.  22. 
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Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief  corner-stone,  elect, 
precious, 

And  he  that  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  put  to 
shame} 

The  description  applies  to  you  who  believe ;  it  is  7 
because  the  stone  is  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God 
that  you  who  are  built  on  it  are  valuable  too.  But 
for  those  who  do  not  believe: 

The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected, 

The  same  was  made  the  head  of  the  corner ; 8 
and,  g 

A  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence,3 
for  they  stumble  at  the  word  in  their  deliberate 
disobedience  to  it,  so  fulfilling  their  appointed  destiny. 

But  [to  you  belong  the  titles  forfeited  by  Israel  9 
through  their  rejection  of  the  Gospel] — you  are  an  elect 
race,*  a  royal  company  of  priests,  a  holy  nation ,5  a  people 
set  apart  for  God}  that  you  should  show  forth  the 
excellences  6  of  Him  who  called  you  out  of  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  and  sin,  into  the  wonderful  light  of  holi¬ 
ness  and  truth  in  which  He  lives ;  who  formerly  were  10 
not  His  people,  but  now  are  a  people  of  God}  who 
were  men  living  without  mercy }  but  now  are  men  who 
have  received  mercy. 

My  beloved  friends,  let  me  urge  you,  since  you  are  11 
only  strangers  and  aliens 8  here,  to  keep  clear  The  Christian 
of  those  worldly  desires  that  wage  continual  citizen 

1  Isa.  xxviii.  16  (lxx.),  Rom.  ix.  33.  2  Pa.  cxviii.  22. 

3  Isa.  viii.  14  f.  1  Isa.  xliii.  20. 

5 Ex.  xix.  6.  "Isa.  xliii.  21 ;  Ex.  xix.  5. 

7  Hos.  i.  6,  9  ;  ii.  1 ;  Rom.  ix.  25.  8  Ps.  Xxxix.  12. 
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12  war  against  your  spiritual  life.  Let  your  behaviour 
be  an  example  to  the  heathen  around  you,  so  that  for 
the  very  reason  that  now  leads  them  to  speak  evil  of 
you,  as  malefactors,  they  may,  as  they  watch  you  care¬ 
fully  and  see  your  good  deeds,  give  praise  to  God  in 
the  Day  of  Visitation.1 

13  Then  also,  live  in  submission  to  every  human  insti¬ 
tution  that  God  has  appointed,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Lord  to  whom  you  belong ;  to  the  Emperor,  as  holder 
of  supreme  power,  and  also  to  local  governors,  since 

14  they  are  sent  in  his  authority  to  vindicate  the  law 
by  inflicting  punishment  on  evildoers,  and  give  the 

15  credit  they  deserve  to  the  virtuous  (for  thus  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  men  should  act,  in  order  that  by 

16  virtuous  conduct  they  may  silence  the  ignorant  pre¬ 
judice  of  stupid  men).  [Submission  does  not  mean 
loss  of  freedom.]  Live  as  freemen ;  not,  let  me  add, 
as  men  whose  freedom  is  merely  used  to  conceal 
the  vindictiveness  of  their  minds,  but  as  those  who 
are  bondsmen  of  God. 

17  Give  to  all  men  the  honour  that  is  their  due,  love 
the  whole  family  of  God  your  brothers;  [as  the  proverb 
says],  Fear  God,  honour  the  King ? 

18  Those  of  you  who  are  servants,  [obey  the  command 
The  Christian  by]  living  in  submission  to  your  masters, 
servant.  always  afraid  of  failing  in  your  duty,  not 
only  to  those  who  are  kind  and  reasonable,  but  also  to 

19  those  who  are  hard  to  please.  For  a  man  shows  the 
true  Christian  spirit  when  he  bears  patiently  troubles 
that  he  has  not  deserved,  supported  by  the  conscious- 


1  lea.  I.  3. 


1  Prov.  xxiv.  21. 
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ness  of  God’s  presence.  Where  is  the  credit,  if  when  20 
you  are  doing  wrong  and  get  buffeted  you  endure  it  ? 
But  if  when  you  are  doing  right  and  suffer,  you  endure 
it,  this  is  showing  the  true  Christian  spirit  before 
God.  For  [you  were  called  to  this  life  of  well-  21 
doing  and  yet  of  suffering,  since]  Christ  our  Messiah 
also  suffered  on  our  behalf,  leaving  behind  for 
us  a  pattern,  that  we  should  follow  in  the  path 
marked  by  His  foot-prints.  He  did  not  commit  sin,  22 
nor  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth when  He  was  23 
being  abused,  He  did  not  abuse  back,  when  He  was 
suffering,  He  did  not  threaten,  but  used  to  commit 
His  cause  to  Him  who  judges  justly.  He  Himself  24 
bare  our  sins 2  in  His  body  on  the  tree,  in  order  that 
we  might  be  completely  set  free  from  the  sins  for 
which  He  died,  and  live  the  life  of  right  conduct 
into  which  He  brings  us ;  By  whose  stripes  you  were 
healed?  For  you  were  straying  away  like  sheep ,3  25 
but  now  you  have  turned  back  to  the  shepherd  and 
overseer  of  your  souls. 

Ch.  III. 

I11  the  same  way,  wives,  [obey  the  command  by]  1 
living  in  submission  to  your  own  husbands,  The  Christian 
in  order  that  any  of  them  who  are  uncon-  "in¬ 
verted  may  be  won  for  Christ  by  the  unspoken 
testimony  of  the  behaviour  of  their  wives,  when  they  2 
have  seen  for  themselves  your  holy  behaviour,  and 
your  respectful  attitude  towards  them.  And  do  not  3 
adorn  yourselves  externally  with  braided  hair  and 

1  Isa.  Iiii.  9  Isa.  liii.  12.  3  Isa.  liii.  5-6. 
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wearing  of  gold  ornaments  and  putting  on  of  clothes, 

4  but  deck  yourselves  within  in  the  heart,  wearing  there 
the  imperishable  decoration  of  a  meek  and  tranquil 
spirit,  which  is  of  great  value  in  the  sight. of  God. 

5  For  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  holy  women  of  old, 
whose  hope  was  in  God,  adorned  themselves,  living 

6  in  submission  to  their  own  husbands,  as,  for  instance, 
Sarah  lived  in  obedience  to  Abraham,  calling  him 
“  lord  ”  j1  and  you  have  become  her  daughters  through 
following  her  example  in  well-doing  and  not  being 
terrified 2  by  any  cause  of  alarm. 

7  Husbands,  in  the  same  way,  [obey  the  command  by] 
The  Christian  realizing  in  your  home-life  that  your  wives 
husband.  are,  as  jt  were>  weaker  vessels,  giving  them 
the  honour  that  is  their  due,  since  you  are  fellow-heirs 
of  the  Divine  favour  which  is  the  only  true  life,  in 
order  that  your  prayers  may  not  be  hindered. 

8  So,  in  conclusion,  all  of  you  [obey  the  command  by] 
The  Christian  agreeing  together,  showing  fellow-feeling, 

9  in  tht  Ckurch-  love,  tenderness,  humility,  not  returning 
evil  for  evil,  or  abuse  for  abuse,  but,  contrariwise, 
blessing.  For  you  were  called  for  this  very  purpose 
that  you  might  become  heirs  of  an  inheritance  of 

10  blessing.  As  the  Psalmist  says : 

He  that  would  love  life, 

And  see  good  days. 

Let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil, 

And  his  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile  ; 

1 1  Let  him  turn  away  from  evil,  and  do  good  ; 

Let  him  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it. 

•Gen.  xviii.  12.  2Prov.  iii.  25. 
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For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  12 

And  his  ears  unto  their  supplication  : 

But  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  do  evil } 
And  who  will  be  able  to  hurt  you  if  you  show  >3 
yourselves  devotees  of  what  is  good.  But  The  Christian  14 
even  supposing  that  you  do  have  to  suffer  tn  the  world- 
for  righteousness’  sake,  you  are  happy.  So  be  not  afraid 
of  them,  nor  be  troubled ,2  but  set  up  as  your  Lord 2  in  >5 
your  hearts  Him  who  is  the  anointed  of  God ;  and 
because  He  is  on  your  side  be  always  ready  to  defend 
your  faith  to  anyone  who  asks  you  for  an  explanation 
about  this  Hope  of  yours,  but  remember,  it  must  be 
given  quietly  and  respectfully.  For,  as  you  know  16 
that  your  lives  are  good,  it  should  be  your  aim  so  to 
exhibit  a  Christian  character  that  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  accusation  that  are  brought  against  you, 
those  who  bring  insulting  charges  against  the  good  life 
that  you  live  in  Christ  may  be  made  to  feel  ashamed 
of  themselves.  Better,  surely,  if  God  so  please,  that  17 
people  should  suffer  through  doing  good  than  through 
doing  evil.  [And  if  it  seems  hard  to  you  to  suffer  18 
through  the  sins  of  others,  remember]  that  Christ  our 
our  Messiah  also  once  suffered  on  account  ‘xamPu- 
of  sins,  righteous  as  He  was,  for  the  sake  of  un¬ 
righteous  men,  in  order  that  He  might  secure  for  you 
the  right  of  entry  into  the  presence  of  God.  [Even 
His  death  became  an  opportunity  for  fresh  service,]  for 
when  His  body  was  put  to  death  in  the  natural  world 
His  spirit  was  made  alive  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  19 
in  His  spirit  He  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  who 


lPs.  xxxiv.  12-16. 


2  Isa.  viii.  12,  13. 
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20  were  in  prison  on  account  of  their  disobedience  long 
ago,  when  God  in  His  long-suffering  waited  in  the  days 
of  Noah  while  an  ark  was  being  built.  It  was  only 
a  few  people — eight  in  all — that  entered  into  that  ark 
and  were  brought  safely  through  the  flood  by  the 

21  water  that  bore  them  up.  And  this  water  is  a  picture1 
of  the  water  of  baptism  which  is  now  the  means  of 
our  deliverance  (I  do  not  mean  mere  outward  cleansing 
of  bodily  defilement,  hut  the  conscious  aspiration  of  a 
good  man  after  communion  with  God).  And  baptism 
delivers  because  it  brings  us  into  union  with  the  risen 

22  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  gone  to  Heaven,  and  is 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,2  angels  and  principalities 
and  powers  being  subjected  to  Him. 


Ch.  IV. 

1  Well  then,  since  our  Messiah  has  suffered  in  body, 
Separation  arm  yourselves  with  the  same  resolution  (for 
fromsm.  suffering  in  body  is  a  sign  of  separation 

2  from  sin).  Make  it  your  aim  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
life  you  have  before  you  here  on  earth,  not  in  carrying 
out  the  evil  desires  of  men  but  in  doing  the  will  of 

3  God.  Already  you  have  spent  time  enough  in  carrying 
out  the  whole  programme  of  Gentile  enjoyment,  when 
you  were  occupied  with  filthiness,  lusts,  drunkenness, 
carousing,  revels,  and  the  unnatural  orgies  of  your 

4  religion.  They  are  surprised  that  you  do  not  join 
them  in  the  same  reckless  race  of  debauchery,  and 

5  revile  you  accordingly.  But  they  will  have  to  give 
an  account  to  Him  who  is  ready  to  judge  the  living  and 

6  the  dead.  This  was  the  reason  why  the  Gospel  was 


1  See  Additional  note. 
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preached  even  to  dead  people,  that,  though  they  in¬ 
curred  the  penalty  of  bodily  death  that  is  human,  they 
might  live  as  spirits  in  a  spiritual  world  that  is  Divine. 

But  the  end  of  all  things  is  approaching.  Keep  j 
yourselves  calm  and  collected  that  you  Christian 
may  be  able  to  pray.  Most  of  all,  let  fellowskiP-  8 
your  love  to  each  other  be  fervent  and  strong,  for 
love  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins }  Be  hospitable  to  9 

one  another  without  murmuring.  Use  in  each  other’s  io 
service  the  gift  that  each  one  of  you  received  when 
you  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  acting  as  good  stewards 
of  the  many  forms  of  Divine  favour  you  enjoy.  If  n 
you  speak,  for  instance,  speak  as  men  who  have  a 
message  from  God;  if  you  do  acts  of  service,  do 
them  as  men  who  are  using  the  strength  that  God 
supplies  ;  that  in  all  things  God  may  be  glorified 
through  Jesus  Christ,  whose  is  the  glory  and  the 
might  through  all  the  ages.  Amen. 

Beloved  friends,  do  not  be  surprised  at  the  fiery  trial  12 
of  persecution  that  is  just  coming  on  you  patient 
to  test  you,  as  though  it  was  something  sur-  eniurana- 
prising  that  is  happening  to  you,  but  keep  rejoicing  over  13 
all  that  calls  you  into  fellowship  with  the  sufferings 
of  your  Messiah,  that  when  His  glory  is  manifested, 
you  may  rejoice  with  exultation.  Happy  are  you,  if  14 
you  are  reproached 2  in  the  name  of  your  Christ,  for 
such  reproaches  show  that  the  same  Spirit,  Divine 3  and 
glorious,  that  rested  on  Him,  is  resting  also 3  on  you. 
[But  be  sure  that  your  sufferings  are  really  for  His  15 

1  Prov.  X.  12;  Jas.  v.  20.  2Ps.  lxxxix.  50  f.  “Isa.  xi.  2. 
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Name.]  Do  not  incur  suffering  by  being  a  murderer 
or  a  thief  or  an  evildoer,  or  even  for  minding  other 

16  people’s  business ;  but  if  it  be  as  a  Christian  that  any 
one  of  you  suffer,  do  not  let  him  be  ashamed,  but  let 
him  glorify  God  that  he  is  called  by  the  name  of 

17  Christ.  For  [we  cannot  escape  suffering].  It  is  the 
appointed  time  for  judgment  to  begin,  starting  from  the 
house  of  God,1  and  if  we,  [the  living  stones  of  that 
house,]  must  first  Buffer,  what  fate  lies  before  those 
who  are  deliberately  turning  from  the  Gospel  of  God  ? 

18  For  if  it  requires  effort  to  deliver  the  righteous  man  how 

19  will  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  ?2  So  let  even 
those  who  are  suffering,  if  they  are  suffering  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  commit  their  souls  to  the  keeping 
of  Him  who  acts  as  a  Faithful  Creator,  and  go  on 
doing  good. 

Ch.  V. 

1  The  elders  among  you  I  exhort — I,  who  am  your 

The  pastoral  fellow-elder,  and  am  bearing  witness  in 

responsibilities  my  life  *°  sufferings  of  the  Messiah, 
and  reward.  an(j  ai80  sharing  like  you  in  the  glory 
that  is  about  to  be  unveiled — make  it  your  lifework 
to  tend  the  flock  of  God,  which  is  your  charge, 

2  shepherding  it,  not  because  you  are  obliged  to,  but 

3  willingly,  not  from  avarice,  but  gladly,  not  setting 
yourselves  up  as  despotB  over  your  congregations,  but 

4  showing  yourselves  examples  to  the  flock.  And  when 
the  manifestation  of  the  Chief  Shepherd  takes  place, 
you  shall  receive  as  your  reward  glory  as  an  unfading 
wreath. 

1  Ez.  Lx.  6.  aProv.  xi.  31  (lxx). 
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In  the  same  way,  young  men,  live  in  submission  to  5 
those  who  are  elders.  And  indeed,  all  ne  kumbU  and 
of  you  gird  yourselves  with  the  apron  of  sleaJfasl- 
humility  that  you  may  do  service  for  one  another,  for 
God  resisteth  the  proud,  hut  givcth  grace  to  the  humble } 
Humble  yourselves  therefore,  under  the  mighty  hand  of  6 
God,  that  He  may  exalt  you  in  His  own  due  time,  casting  7 
all  your  anxiety  on  Him ,2  because  He  makes  you  the 
objects  of  His  care.  Let  your  lives  be  passed  in  self-  8 
control  and  watchfulness,  because  that  enemy  of  yours, 
the  devil,  like  a  lion  roaring  after  his  prey,  prowls 
around,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  devour  someone. 
Withstand  him,  immovable  in  your  faith,  keeping  in  9 
mind  the  fact  that  the  very  same  sufferings  that  you 
are  enduring  are  running  their  destined  course  in  the 
case  of  the  whole  family  of  God,  your  brothers,  while 
they  are  down  here  in  the  world.  [But  take  courage,  10 
we  are  not  left  alone.]  The  God  from  whom  all 
grace  comes,  who  called  you  to  share  His  eternal  glory 
through  Christ  when  you  have  suffered  for  a  little  while, 
shall  Himself  equip,  establish,  and  strengthen  you. 

To  Him  be  the  dominion  through  all  the  ages.  Amen,  n 
By  Silvan  us,  a  faithful  brother  of  yours,  as  I  know,  i2 
I  have  written  this  short  letter,  to  exhort  closing 
you  and  to  assure  you  that  this  life  of  mlutalion- 
faithfulness  in  the  midst  of  suffering  is  the  life  that 
God  desires  His  children  to  live.  There  stand.  I  13 
send  you  the  salutations  of  the  Church  here  in 
“  Babylon,”  chosen  like  you,  and  that  of  Mark,  my 
son.  Salute  one  another  with  a  kiss  of  love.  Peace  14 
be  to  you  all  who  are  in  Christ 
1  Prov.  iii.  34. 


!Ps.  lv.  22. 


Els  tovto  yap  iKXfjBifrt,  8ti  xal  Xpurrbs  firaStv  tnrlp  vp.uv.  Ch.  ii.  21. 


But  if,  impatient,  thou  let  slip  thy  Cross, 

Thou  wilt  not  find  it  in  this  world  again, 

Nor  in  another  ;  here  and  here  alone 
Is  given  thee  to  suffer  for  God’s  sake. 

In  other  worlds  we  shall  more  perfectly 

Serve  Him  and  love  Him,  praise  Him,  work  for  Him, 

Grow  near  and  nearer  Him  with  all  delight  j 

But  then  we  shall  not  any  more  be  called 

To  suffer  which  is  our  appointment  here. 

Whensoe’er  it  comes, 

That  summons  that  we  look  for,  it  will  seem 
Soon,  yea  too  soon.  Let  us  take  heed  in  time 
That  God  may  now  be  glorified  in  us  ; 

And  while  we  suffer,  let  us  set  our  souls 
To  suffer  perfectly  :  since  this  alone, 

The  suffering,  which  is  this  world’s  special  grace, 

May  here  be  perfected  and  left  behind. — The  Disciples. 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  GENERAL 
OF  PETER. 

Oh.  I.  1-5.  Salutation  and  Thanksgiving. 

Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  elect  who 
are  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  in  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  in  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ :  Grace  to  you  and  peace  be  multiplied. 

Blessed  be  the  God  and.  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  according  to  his  great  mercy  begat  us  again 
unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  unto  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven 
for  you,  who  by  the  povjer  of  God  are  guarded  through 
faith  unto  a  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the 
last  time. 

IIETPOE  dirdcrroXos  ’Irjo'ov  XpurroO 

The  whole  of  this  introductory  section  seems  to 
be  modelled  on  the  salutations  with  which  S.  Paul 
begins  his  Epistles.  We  can  trace  in  the  Gospels 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  earlier  name  1  Simon  ’ 
for  ‘  Simon  Peter,’  and  finally  for  ‘  Peter  ’  alone,  as 
here  (cp.  ‘Simon  Peter’  in  2  Pet.  i.  1).  The  name 
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aTrooToXor  probably  involved  (1)  a  claim  to  general 
as  distinguished  from  localized  authority,  and  (2)  an 
assertion  that  the  authority  so  claimed  had  been  given 
directly  by  Jesus  Christ 1  (see  S.  Luke  xxiv.  48 ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  1).  The  word  is  also  used  in  N.T.  in 
a  wider  sense  more  nearly  equivalent  to  our  word 
‘  missionary  ’  (see  Acts  xiv.  4  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  23  ;  Eom. 
xvi.  7).  6  'Kpurris  in  the  Gospels  is  a  title  (The 

Messiah).  In  the  Epistles,  when  associated  with 
’IriToui,  it  is  used  without  the  article  as  a  proper 
name  without  altogether  losing  its  older  associations. 
When  used  alone  in  this  Epistle  it  retains  the 
significance  of  the  Messiah.  See  Note  on  ch.  i.  11, 

IxXtKTats  -rropfiriS^iwis  Biacnropds  IIiSvtou,  FaXarfas,  KairiraSoictas, 
'AcrCas,  Kal  BidwCas, 

The  Epistle  is  addressed  to  elect  sojourners  of  the 
Dispersion.  On  the  question  of  the  destination  of 
the  Epistle,  see  Introduction.  Two  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  which  the  Christian  Church  inherited  from 
Judaism  are  here  brought  before  us.  e/cXe/cror 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  Israel’s  position  as  the 
Chosen  Nation,  is  a  title  belonging  to  the  Christian 
as  a  member  of  a  community.  The  significance  of 
the  election  of  Israel  is  in  the  promise  given  to 
Abraham,  “  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed.”  It  was  election  to  a  trusteeship 
of  spiritual  blessings.  And  the  Christian,  by  being 

1  The  case  of  Matthias  is  an  apparent  exception,  hut  in  his  case 
the  selection  by  the  lot  was  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  Christ.  We 
have  no  mention  of  any  laying  on  of  hands  in  connexion  with  his 
appointment.  “  Non  dicuntur  manus  novo  Apostolo  impositae  ; 
crat  enim  prorsus  immediate  constitutus  ”  (Bengel). 
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grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ’s  Church,  is  chosen 
as  an  agent  through  whom  God  may  fulfil  His  purpose 
of  blessing  for  the  world.1  This  view  of  Election 
involves  no  corresponding  doctrine  of  Eeprobation. 

The  other  note  of  Judaism  which  the  Apostle 
transfers  to  the  Christian  Ecclesia  is  expressed  in  the 
words,  irapeTTiSt'inoii  Statriropag.  eiriSii/xoi  gradually 
changes  its  meaning,  in  classical  Greek,  from  one 
who  dwells  among  his  own  people '  to  ‘  one  who 
dwells  among  strangers.’  wapa  adds  to  the  word 
the  idea  of  a  temporary  sojourn.  Then,  as  now,  the 
Jew  was  everywhere  an  alien,  severed  by  creed  and 
custom  from  the  life  of  the  cities  where  he  dwelt. 
And  so  he  became  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  a 
picture  of  the  Christian  Church — in  the  world — not 
of  the  world — hated  by  the  world — overcoming  the 
world.2  irapeTri^n/xof  is  used  in  N.T.  only  in  this 
Epistle  and  in  Heb.  xi.  13. 

1  “  This  social  conception  of  the  supreme  good  marks  the  whole 
prophetic  doctrine  of  election.  It  is  not  the  solitary  individual 
soul,  but  Israel  who  is  the  elect  servant  of  God  (Is.  xliv.  1 ).  The 
grand  idea  of  a  people  elected  for  the  service  of  God  inspired  the 
prophets  of  old.  Election  is  national  rather  than  individual ;  for 
service  rather  than  for  happiness.  This  is  certainly  a  larger  and 
nobler  conception  of  election  than  the  intensely  individualistic 
conception  of  it  with  which  our  Protestant  theology  has  made  us 
familiar.” — Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics,  p.  90. 

““They  (Christians)  dwell  in  their  own  countries,  but  only  ns 
sojourners.  .As  citizens,  they  share  in  all  things  with  others,  and 
yet  endure  all  things  as  if  foreigners.  Every  foreign  land  is  to  them 
as  a  native  country,  and  every  land  of  their  birth  as  a  land  of 
strangers.  ...  To  sum  up  all  in  one  word — What  the  soul  is  in  the 
body,  that  are  Christians  in  the  world.  The  soul  is  dispersed 
through  all  the  members  of  the  body,  and  Christians  are  dispersed 
through  all  the  cities  of  the  world.  The  soul  dwells  in  the  body, 
but  is  not  of  the  body  ;  and  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but  are 
not  of  the  world.” — Epistle,  to  Diognetus,  ch.  v.  and  vi.  Cp.  Hermas, 
Pastor,  Bk.  iii..  Similitude  i. 
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KQ-rd  TTp^yvcutriv  Ocov  traTpds,  *v  a^iao-p^  irvcupaTos,  (Is  tiTraKO^v  koI 
£avn.<rp&v  atpaTos  ’I^troC  Xpurrov* 

In  this  election  of  the  Church  each  person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  takes  part — the  Father  wills,  the  Spirit 
consecrates,  the  Son  unites  to  Himself  by  the  gift  of 
His  divine  life.  The  structure  of  the  sentence  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  Apostolic  commission  of  the  writer 
is  included  in  the  scope  of  the  words.  He  also  had 
been  chosen  for  his  work,  Kara  irpoyvaxrtv  9eov. 

In  this  verse  we  are  told  (1)  The  cause  of  the 
election — the  foreknowledge  of  God.  ir poymtris  is 
applied  in  the  Apocrypha  and  N.T.  to  men’s  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  events,  but  as  applied  to  God’s  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  persons  it  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  special  significance  attached  in  the  O.T. 
to  God’s  knowledge  in  such  passages  as  Jer.  i.  5.  The 
addition  of  irurpos  explains  further  the  character  of 
the  Divine  foreknowledge.  It  is  neither  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  omnipotence  to  over-ride  human  freewill, 
nor  mere  knowledge  of  the  direction  that  man’s 
freewill  will  take.  It  is  the  foreknowledge  of  a 
father  who  both  foresees  the  direction  along  which 
his  child’s  character  will  develop,  and  by  wise  train¬ 
ing  fosters  what  he  foresees.  If  this  Epistle  is  written 
to  Gentile  Christians,  irpoyvoxriv  here  and  7r poeyvwcr- 
fievov  of  i.  20  recall  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians — that  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God.  The  Fatherhood  of  God 
is  asserted  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  S.  Paul’s 
Epistles,  where  nnwv  is  generally  added  (see  1  Thess. 
i.  1 ;  1  Cor.  i.  3 ;  Kom.  i.  7,  etc.).  He  is  our  Father  and 
the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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(2)  The  method  of  election — through  hallowing  of 
the  Spirit.  The  expression  here  may  be  an  echo  of 
2  Thess.  ii.  13,  “  God,  who  chose  you  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  unto  salvation,”  ev  dyiaafim  irvei^aTos.  dyiacrfjios 
has  reference  to  status  rather  than  to  personal  conduct ; 
to  destination  rather  than  to  character.  It  includes 
the  ideas  of  consecration  and  cleansing,  but  the  former 
seems  to  be  the  more  prominent  thought  here.1  In  the 
Christian  life  the  Divine  always  precedes  the  human. 
God  imputes  that  He  may  impart.  So  a  man  is 
accounted  righteous  that  he  may  be  made  righteous; 
lie  is  consecrated  that  he  may  be  made  holy. 

(3)  The  purpose  of  election. — It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  often  in  this  Epistle  S.  Peter  uses  the  word 
els,  carrying  on  the  thought  to  the  ultimate  purpose. 
Here  the  ultimate  purpose  is  twofold — obedience  and 
union  with  Christ,  bwaicoveiv  means  ‘  to  listen,’  and  so, 
to  listen  in  order  to  obey.  God’s  servants  are  chosen 
that  they  may  “know  His  will  and  see  the  righteous 
one,  and  hear  a  voice  from  his  mouth”  (Acts  xxii.  14). 
Compare  the  call  of  Isaiah,  where  his  consecration  by 
the  live  coal  from  the  altar  is  followed  by  the  voice 
saying,  ‘  Whom  shall  I  send?’  and  by  the  prophet’s 
answer,  ‘  Send  me.’  els  viraKotjv  appears  in  Horn.  i.  5 
as  the  purpose  of  the  Apostolic  call. 

The  sprinkling  of  blood  refers  back  to  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  covenant  between  Yahwe  and  the 
people  at  the  giving  of  the  law  (see  Ex.  xxiv.  5-8; 

' ' Ayiairpis  and  /.mror/tife  are  associated  in  the  description  of  the 
High- Priestly  consecration  in  Ex.  xxix.  21.  pareis  eiri  ’Aopcie  .  .  .  /tal 
ayuurBfceTai  ai iris.  In  view  of  the  association  of  election  and 
priesthood  in  ch.  ii.  19,  it  is  possible  that  the  Apostle  has  in  mind 
the  thought  of  election  to  priestly  consecration. 
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Heb.  ix.  19-22).  It  was  not  only  the  cleansing  of  the 
people  but  also  the  sealing  of  the  covenant  of  union 
between  them  and  God,  involving,  on  their  part,  a 
pledge  of  obedience  (see  Ex.  xxiv.  7).1  See  Heb.  xii.  24, 
where  SiaO^Kti  vea  is  associated  with  the  at/xa  pavria/xov. 
So  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God’s  foreknowledge  is  that 
we  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  son  (Rom. 
viii.  29).  This  is  the  key-note  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians — Union  with  Christ  in  one  body  through 
the  Spirit.  Dr.  Chase  connects  the  pavritr/xot  here 
rather  with  the  vSwp  pavrio-fxoO  of  Num.  xix.  9,  and 
compares  Heb.  ix.  13,  14  and  1  John  i.  7,  where 
‘  walking  in  the  light  ’  corresponds  with  the  ayiaa/xos 
here,  and  its  twofold  issue,  fellowship  and  cleansing, 
reminds  us  of  the  viraicotj  and  pavTio-fxos.  In  reality 
the  thought  of  cleansing  and  of  entering  into  covenant 
with  God  are  inseparably  connected  here,  as  in 
Hebrews. 


X^pis  vplv  xal  «lpfjvi)  u-Xti0uv9i£t]. 

A  Pauline  salutation  (see  Gal.  i.  3;  Rom.  i.  7,  etc.). 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  greeting  links  the  Hebrew 
salutation  Peace  with  the  Greek  salutation  \ alpetv 
(Acts  xv.  23),  recalled  by  X®PK-  If  i3  probably  a 
reminiscence  of  the  old  high-priestly  benediction  of 
Numb.  vi.  24-26.  x<*pK  includes  all  the  earlier  part 

1 "  This  Christian  blood  of  sprinkling,  which  is  the  life  of  Christ 
himself,  .  .  .  abides  still  as  a  precious  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  a 
mighty  power  of  heavenly  life  within  man,  a  perpetual  seal  of  the 
eternal  covenant  between  God  and  the  people  of  Christ.  Accordingly 
in  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  (i.  2)  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (xii.  24),  the  blood  of  sprinkling  is  mentioned  as  the  climax 
of  our  Christian  privileges"  (Rendall,  Theology  of  Heb.  Ch., 
p.  169). 
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of  that  blessing.  It  is  the  lifting  up  on  men  of  the 
light  of  the  countenance  of  God. 

Eil\oYT]Tos  o  Sets  ko.1  ira-rijp  roB  KvpCov  Tjptiv  ’Ii]o-oB  XpurroB, 

A  Pauline  formula  of  thanksgiving  (see  Eph.  i.  3). 
In  lxx.  and  N.T.  edXoyijToy  is  generally  used  of  God, 
f tlA  071 jfiei/os  of  men.  The  words  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  recall  the  words  of  Christ  to  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene,  “  My  Father  and  your  Father ;  My  God  and 
your  God”  (S.  John  xx.  17). 

The  significance  of  the  name  Kvpios  ’lyo-ovs  Xpurros 
should  not  be  missed.  It  involves  the  assertion  that 
Jesus  was  both  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  hope — 
‘  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel  ’ — and  the  Lord  of  all 
men — ‘a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.’  This  signifi¬ 
cance  appears  clearly  in  Acts  ii.  36,  “  God  hath  made 
this  same  Jesus  both  Lord  and  Christ.”  See  also  note 
on  ch.  iii.  14.  A  comparison  of  Acts  viii.  37;  x.  36 ; 
Rom.  x.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  Phil.  ii.  11,  and  other 
passages,  suggests  that  the  three  words  constituted  the 
earliest  form  of  the  Christian  creed — I  believe  that 
Jesus  the  Messiah  is  Lord.  Happy  the  church  whose 
members  could  find  in  these  three  words  an  all- 
sufficient  motive  for  union  and  service. 

rifiiiv  here,  as  in  St.  Paul’s  salutations,  points  to  the 
bond  of  union  between  writer  and  readers  in  their  One 
Lord  (see  1  Cor.  viii.  6). 

o  kotoI  t4  iroXv  avToO  3X«os  4va-yfw>)<ras  <j|ias  cts  IXirCSa  tuo-av 

8t’  dvao-rdo-cws  ’It^<roO  Xpicrrov  €K  vcKpoiv, 

S.  Peter  seems  to  recall,  as  he  writes,  the  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling,  a  veritable  birth  into  a  new  life, 
that  came  to  the  disciples  through  the  Resurrection  of 
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Jesus  Christ.  So  to-day  men  ‘  rise  on  stepping-stones 
of  their  dead  selves’  into  new  life  when  they  enter 
into  union  with  a  living  Christ.  But  the  new  life  is 
not  fully  realized  here,  it  is  a  living  hope — a  hope 
because  its  fruition  is  still  to  come  j1  living  because  it 
is  sure.  So  dead  hopes  are  hopes  no  longer  possible  of 
realization.  Cp.  Heb.  vii.  19.  In  a  world  where  life 
and  death  are  principles  in  perpetual  contest,  the 
Besurrection,  as  the  assertion  of  the  truth  that  life 
must  conquer,  is  our  one  reasonable  basis  of  optimism. 

avayevrgirat  (only  here  and  in  verse  23)  should  be 
compared  with  S.  Paul’s  kcuv})  icrlms  (Gal.  vi.  15), 
\ovTpov  iraXivyeveirlas  (Titus  iii.  5),  and  with  S.  John’s 
yevvtjOijvat  avwdev.  The  underlying  thoughts  in  all 
these  expressions  are  the  same — a  new  life,  and  a  new 
relation  to  Him  from  Whom  the  life  comes.  If  we 
remember  how  little  we  understand  of  the  mystery 
of  birth  even  in  the  natural  world,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  that  our  Church  has  taught  us  to  receive 
His  gift  with  thankful  reverence,  resting  on  the 
evidence  of  experience  for  confirmation  of  that  which 
we  cannot  understand.  '  We  thank  Thee  that  it  hath 
pleased  Thee  to  regenerate  this  child  with  Thy  Holy 
Spirit.’ 


«W  KX.T|poyo|i(av  &4>0aprov  teal  Apfavrov  Kal  dpdpavrov, 

To  an  inheritance  unravaged,  unpolluted,  unwithcred. 
The  word  inheritance  refers  back  to  the  promise 
given  to  Abraham.  The  original  Hebrew  word  which 
it  represents  suggests  assured  possession  rather  than 

1  “  These  sons  are  heirs,  but  all  this  lifetime  is  their  minority  ” 
(Leighton 
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hereditary  right.  A  threefold  contrast  is  suggested 
between  the  inheritance  of  Israel  and  that  which 
belongs  to  the  people  of  God  through  Christ.  The 
Christian  inheritance  is  a<p6aprov }  Dr.  Hort  cites 
instances  of  the  use  of  (pOeipw  for  the  ravaging  of  land 
by  hostile  armies.  So  fiialvia  is  the  word  used  for  the 
pollution  of  the  land  by  heathen  defilements  (see 
Deut.  xxi.  23;  Jer.  ii.  7).  And  a/iapavTov  suggests  a 
contrast  with  a  scorching  up  of  the  land  by  drought. 
Cf.  Isa.  xl.  6  (quoted  in  v.  25),  efyjpavOt)  6  yoproi,  also 
Amos  i.  2;  cp.  napavOfreTai,  Jas.  i.  11.  So  that  we 
should  probably  interpret  the  words  as  meaning  that 
the  land  of  our  inheritance  shall  neither  be  trodden 
down  by  enemies,  nor  defiled  with  idolatry  and  sin, 
nor  withered  with  drought  (cp.  Eev.  xxi.  27). 

T«-i]pnptvT)v  4v  ovpavols  <1$  vpas  Tots  ev  Suvapei  0eov  efipovpovptvous 
Sid.  irioreus  els  o-<im)piav 

Ttjpetv  conveys  the  idea  of  care  for,  rather  than 
protection  of,  the  thing  kept.  The  perfect  participle 
carries  the  keeping  back  to  the  time  of  the  Trpoyvwms 
Qeov.  It  hath  been  kept  airo  reov  atm-a>v  (Eph.  Hi.  9) : 
els  u/j.as  conveys  the  same  thought — kept  with  a  view 
to  you. 

(ppovpei o  (from  irpoopda>)  is  a  distinctively  military 
word  for  garrisoning  a  town  (see  Phil.  iv.  7).  Used 
of  guarding  the  gates  against  egress  in  2  Cor.  xi.  32. 
ev  Suvdfxet  dcov  may  be  the  environment  or  the  instru¬ 
ment;  or,  to  retain  the  simile,  the  power  of  God 
is  regarded  either  as  the  city  in  which  the  Christian  is 

1  The  word  gains  an  added  significance  it  the  Epistle  was  written 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  iv  ovpavoU  also  suggests  a 
contrast  with  the  desolated  earthly  inheritance  of  Israel. 
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kept  safe,  or  the  garrison  by  which  he  is  defended. 
Perhaps  both  thoughts  are  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  And  faith  keeps  the  Christian  within  the 
lines  of  defence. 

o-wTtipia  in  this  Epistle  is  not  primarily  a  present 
good,  but  rather  the  complete  fulfilment  (reX«Wiy)  of 
the  Divine  purpose  towards  which  the  life  of  the 
Christian  is  moving  (cp.  ch.  i.  9 ;  ii.  22). 

£n>()iT|v  &TroKa\uc|>(H]Vcu  Kaip<j>  lo^aTtp. 

It  is  better  to  take  erot/ uyv  airoKa\v<pOijvai  with 
K\t)povofxtav  than  with  erorryplav.  The  inheritance  is 
kept  in  Heaven,  ready  to  be  unveiled  at  the  appointed 
season.  With  satpw  eo-yd-nso  cp.  e<rydrij  iopa,  1  John 
ii.  18  ;  ev  eryarto  ypoww,  Jude  v.  18 ;  Ty  ecryaTfl  tjpepg, 
John  vi.  40. 

Kaipoi  here,  as  often,  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of 
an  appointed  time,  in  due  season,  eo-ydr®  implies  that 
the  cnroKaXu^/i?  of  the  inheritance  will  be  the  end  of 
the  time  of  hope  and  waiting.  See  note  on  re'Xor  in 
verse  9.  Dr.  Hort  interprets  the  words  as  meaning 
“  when  things  are  at  their  worst.” 

Ch.  I.  6-12.  In  the  world,  tribulation;  in  Him, 
gladness  and  salvation. 

Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,  though  now  for  a  little 
while,  if  need  be,  ye  haw  been  put  to  grief  in  manifold 
temptations,  that  the  proof  of  your  faith,  being  more 
precious  than  gold  that  perisheth  though  it  is  proved  by 
fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise  and  glory  and  honour 
at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ :  whom  not  having  seen 
ye  love;  on  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet 
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believing,  ye  rejoice  greatly  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory :  receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the 
salvation  of  your  souls.  Concerning  which  scdvation  the 
prophets  sought  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied 
of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  yon :  searching  what 
time  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which 
was  in  them  did  point  unto,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories  that  should 
follow  them.  To  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  you,  did  they  minister  these  things, 
which  now  have  been  announced  unto  you  through  them 
that  preached  the  gospel  unto  you  by  the  Holy  Ghost  sent 
forth  from  heaven;  which  things  angels  desire  to  look  into. 

ev  iS  a'yaWiacrGt, 

Either  in  which,  i.e.  in  this  new  life  and  hope,  or, 
perhaps,  in  Whom,  i.e.  in  Jesus  Christ.  See  note 
on  ch.  ii  12.  ayaWigv  is  a  stronger  word  than 
%a!petv.  In  Matt.  v.  12  it  is  used  in  the  same  way 
in  connexion  with  persecutions  and  the  inheritance  in 
heaven.  To  give  an  exclusively  future  significance  to 
the  word  here,  as  some  commentators  do,  is  to  miss 
the  whole  point  of  the  Apostle’s  thought.  The 
Christian  is  “  sorrowful  (Xuirovpevos)  yet  always 
rejoicing  ”  (2  Cor.  vi.  10).  So  Jesus  said,  “  My  joy 
no  man  taketh  from  you.”  Persecution  only  serves 
to  bring  into  prominence  this  inner  secret  of  joy. 

Some  early  authorities  give  the  active  form, 
ayaXXidre. 
i\t yov  ttpTi  cl  Sfov 

Just  now,  for  a  little  while.  Better  so  than  to  a 
small  extent.  Both  words  serve  to  bring  out  the  idea 
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that  the  time  of  testing  will  be  short.  “This  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.”  If 
need  be — that  is,  since  there  is  need,  since  only  by 
testing  can  the  gold  be  refined. 

Xvwr|®fvT«  <v  iroiKCXow  ir«pa<rp.ots, 

We  can  hardly  fail  to  see  here  a  reminiscence  of 
S.  James,  “  Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  manifold 
temptations”  (i.  2).  Here,  as  generally  in  the  N.T., 
Treipa<Tfj.6$  has  the  force  of  external  test,  trial. 

Eva  ri  Sok(|uov  tipiv  rrjs  lria-rius  iroXimp.dTcpov  xP''‘rIou  roi 
diroXXvpvov  Sid  mjpbs  SI  SoKipa^opevou  its  Eiraivov 

Kal  Srfgav  Kal  iv  airoKaXmJm  ’I^troO  XpurroC. 

SoKi/juov  generally  means  that  by  which,  or  in  which, 
a  thing  is  tested.  It  is  used  in  Prov.  xxvii.  21  for  a 
crucible.  The  word  is  used  in  Jas.  i.  3  for  the  test 
itself.  Here  it  means  the  issue  of  the  testing — the 
proof.  Even  if  we  give  this  unusual  sense  to  the 
word  the  sentence  remains  obscure,  for  it  is  not  the 
proof  of  the  faith,  but  the  faith  that  has  stood  the  test, 
that  is  trohvrtfjLoTepov.  Dr.  Hort  suggests  the  much 
easier  reading  Soki/jlov,  which  is  supported  by  fairly 
good  authorities,  and  makes  better  sense.  It  is  best 
to  take  Tro\vTi/j.oTepov  with  evpeOp — might  be  found 
(by  God)  to  be  more  precious  than  gold.  Soki/jlo^w 
includes  both  the  idea  of  testing  and  that  of  purifying. 
The  metaphor  of  metal  testing  is  common  in  Scripture 
(see  Isa.  i.  25;  Malachi  iii.  3,  etc.).  See  also  aSo/agos 
(rejected  as  metal  that  cannot  stand  the  test)  in  1  Cor. 
ix.  27. 
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row  aTroWufievov  not  merely  which  perishes,  but 
whose  nature  is  to  perish.  The  main  point  of  contrast 
is  between  the  perishing  material  wealth  (cp.  ch.  i.  18) 
and  the  imperishable  spiritual  wealth  of  faith.  But 
(Se)  they  are  alike  in  this,  that  both  are  ‘  tested  by 
fire.’ 

ei’r,  as  usual,  of  the  ultimate  purpose.  Praise  is  the 
verdict  of  men,  honour,  what  the  approved  servant 
receives  from  God,  glory,  what  he  shares  with  God. 
But  the  distinction  cannot  be  pressed  too  far. 

ev  here  seems  to  have  the  force  of  in  and  by  means 
of.  The  early  Church  did  not  speak  of  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ,  but  of  His  manifestation  (<pavepoxn?), 
His  unveiling  (cnroKa\v'f/i‘>),  or  His  being  present 
(wapouo-la),  for  she  realized  that  He  had  never  left 
her.  “The  world  seeth  me  no  more,  but  ye  see  me” 
(S.  John  xiv.  19).  The  word  ciwokoXv^/k  must  not 
be  limited  to  a  cataclasmie  manifestation ;  it  includes 
every  unveiling  of  Christ.  So  in  Gal.  i.  16  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  atroKa\v\f/ir  of  Christ  in  him  at  his 
conversion. 

8v  OVK  ISiSvtcs  d-yairdT€, 

We  may  surely  see  here  a  reminiscence  of  the 
words  of  the  Lord — “  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen,  and  yet  have  believed  ”  (S.  John  xx.  29).  The 
words  seem  to  imply  that  the  writer  had  seen  the 
Lord  in  the  flesh,  though  his  readers  had  not  done 
so.  Love  is  the  eye  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  sees 
Christ.  “He  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my 
Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself 
to  him  ”  (S.  John  xiv.  21).  It  was  love  to  the  Christ 
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Whom  they  h;ul  not  seen  that  was  the  strength  of  the 
Christians  in  those  early  days  of  persecution : 

What  little  child, 

What  tender  woman  who  had  seen  no  least 
Of  all  my  sights,  but  barely  heard  them  told, 

Who  did  not  clasp  the  cross  with  a  light  laugh, 

Or  wrap  the  burning  robe  round,  thanking  God  ? 

A  Death  in  the  Desert. 

<ls  Sv  dpn  (iV|  opuvrcs  irto-TtvovTes  81  d-yoXXidTc  XaP$  QVCK\aXr]TU) 
teal  SeSogao-pbq], 

irttrrevu)  eiy,  as  in  the  Creed,  is  used  of  that  belief 
which  involves  a  personal  relation  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
tellectual  assent,  apn,  just  for  the  present,  recalls 
the  '  little  while  ’  of  which  Christ  spoke  (S.  John  xvi. 
16).  aveK\a\riTu>,  that  cannot  be  told  out — a  rare 
word  (cp.  1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4).  Cp.  Browning’s 
Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped. 

Not  much  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  distinction 
between  ovk  and  w  when  used  in  N.T.  Greek  with 
participial  clauses.  Possibly  here  ovk  ISovres  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  historical  fact:  m  optovres  as  a  fact  in 
the  experience  of  the  readers. 

SeSo^ao-fievn,  glorified,  i.e.  joy  that  even  now  catches 
and  reflects  the  light  of  the  glory  of  heaven.  So 
S.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Christian  as  “  reflecting  like  a 
mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,”  in  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  where 
he  is  contrasting  the  unveiled  face  of  the  Christian 
life  with  the  veiled  face  of  Moses,  lighted  with  the 
glory  of  God,  but  hidden  from  the  people. 

Kopipjpcvoi  t4  T&os  Tfjs  irtoTfus  o-umipJav  i|/vx«v. 

Either  receiving  also,  or  since  ye  receive.  Ko/jutynevot, 
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a  favourite  word  with  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  for  ‘receiving  the  promise’  (see  Heb.  x.  36; 
xx.  13,  39).  It  “adds  to  the  simple  fact  of  obtaining 
the  thought  of  personal  appropriation  and  enjoyment, 
of  taking  as  one’s  own  for  use  ’’(Westcott).  re'Xo? 
generally  implies  both  completion  and  conclusion. 
Faith,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  here — 
“  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  ”  (Heb.  xi.  1) — 
ceases  with  the  final  realization  of  salvation. 

There  faith  is  lost  in  sight. 

S.  Peter  generally  uses  xtVrtf  in  this  rather  than 
in  the  Pauline  sense,  here,  as  in  S.  James,  is 

used  for  life  in  the  widest  sense.  The  use  of 
for  the  human,  as  distinguished  from  the  irvevfia  or 
divine  element  in  man,  is  peculiar  to  S.  Paul  among 
N.T.  writers.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  insertion 
of  1  your  ’  before  ‘  souls.’  The  thought  is  wider  than 
that  of  personal  salvation.  Faith’s  consummation  is  in 
the  salvation  of  souls. 


Ucpl  fjs  cr«TT]p(as  *C*ttTTltral'  t£t|pavvi|<rav  irpo<f>fjTai  ol  irepl 
Tfjs  tls  vpds  xdpiros  irpo<j»)TcvcravTcs, 

Trpotptjrai  without  the  article,  either  for  prophets  as 
a  class,  or  even  prophets.  Cp.  Angels  below.  A  salva¬ 
tion  that  prophets  seek  to  understand  and  angels  desire 
to  gaze  upon  may  well  raise  us  above  the  depressing 
influences  of  ‘  manifold  temptations.’  We  are  reminded 
of  the  words  of  the  Lord,  “  Many  prophets  and  righteous 
men  have  desired  to  see  those  things  that  ye  see,  and 
have  not  seen  them  ”  (Matt.  xiii.  17).  In  Hebrews, 
ch.  1,  prophets  and  angels  are  similarly  associated — 
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prophets,  who  foretold  Christ ;  angels,  who  do  service 
for  the  heirs  of  salvation.1 2 

e^eXrp-rirrav  and  efyipauvr/aav  are  practically  synonyms, 
both  implying  careful  and  earnest  enquiry — the  latter 
perhaps  signifying  a  more  “  minute  and  sedulous  process 
of  thought  and  investigation  ”  (Hort).  rijs  els  i '/uas 
XaptTos,  the  grace  that  is  yours.  Cp.  n  a^T0^  n 

els  e/ue,  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  The  history  of  the  word 
is  interesting.  Originally  meaning  beauty  (cp.  our 
English  word  grace),  it  came  next  to  mean  favour, 
especially  favour  not  deserved.  In  S.  Paul’s  Epistles 
it  becomes  a  technical  word  for  the  state  of  fellowship 
with  God  into  which  the  Christian  is  called.  So  we 
speak  of  the  ‘means  of  grace,”  the  means  whereby  this 
fellowship  is  maintained.  Finally  the  word  comes  to 
mean  ‘  thanks.’  Cp.  our  English  expression  ‘  saying 
grace.’ 

IpawuvTCs  «ls  r(va  f)  iroiov  Kcupbv  {BfjXov  rb  tv  ovtovs  wvcvpa 
Xpio-roS  'irpopaprvpbpcvov  xa  tls  XpurTbv  tt afli] para  Kal  rds 
p«rd  tuvto  Sbfas’ 

They  desired  to  know  at  what  time  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  Messianic  promise  would  be  fulfilled. 
The  expression  Spirit  of  Christ  has  led  Dr.  Plumptre 
to  suggest  that  the  prophets  here  spoken  of  are  the 
prophets  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  this  is  most 
improbable.  Dr.  Hort  proposes  to  translate  Spirit  of 

1  See  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Preface  to  vol.  ii.,  for  description  of 
the  monument  in  the  garden  of  the  Carthusian  convent  at  Dijon. 

2  The  expression  Sacramental  Grace  is  sometimes  used  as  though  it 
referred  to  some  special  gift  conveyed  to  us  through  the  Sacraments. 
The  Sacraments  are  means  of  grace  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  meane 
of  initiating  and  maintaining  union  with  God.  We  receive,  not  it, 
but  Him. 
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the  Messiah,  and  cites  Psalm  cv.  15,  where  the  Anointed 
and  the  prophets  are  associated.  Cp.  Heb.  x.  26 
(where  see  Westeott’s  note),  also  1  Cor.  x.  4.  See 
note  on  ch.  i.  1.  The  Spirit  who  “spake  by  the 
prophets  ”  was  the  “  Spirit  of  Christ ”  (see  Gal.  iv.  6 ; 
Eom.  viii.  9). 

Trpo/xapTupo/xevov  presents  some  difficulty,  paprupetn 
means  ‘  to  witness.’  fj.aprvpop.ai,  as  here,  to  1  call 
another  to  witness  ’  (see  Acts  xx.  26,  and  Lightfoot’s 
note  on  1  Thess.  ii.  12).  Here  it  seems  to  mean  ‘  to 
call  God  to  witness,’  and  reminds  us  of  the  oft- 
repeated  prophetic  affirmation,  ‘  Thus  saith  the  Lord.’ 

With  eSljXov  cp.  Heb.  ix.  8,  StiXovvros  rov  irveuparos 
rov  aylov. 

to  els  Xpurrov,  appointed  for  Christ.  Cp.  r>js  els 
upas  xaV‘T0S  verse  H.  with  which  it  seems  to  stand 
designedly  in  contrast.  The  words  here  recall  S.  Luke 
xxiv.  26,  where  the  sufferings  and  the  glory  are  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  exposition  of  the  Messianic  predictions. 
So  also  Heb.  ii.  9,  “We  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  for  the  suffering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.”  See  also  Acts 
xxvi.  23. 

On  Xpurrov  in  this  verse-  Professor  Mason  says1 
“  eight  out  of  the  ten  times  that  St.  Peter  uses  the 
word  ( Christ )  by  itself,  i.e.  without  ‘  Jesus  ’  or  ‘  The  Lord,’ 
it  is  in  direct  connexion  with  suffering  (here  and  in 
ch.  i.  19 ;  ii.  21 ;  iii.  18 ;  iv.  1,  13,  14 ;  v.  1).  Conversely 
he  never  speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  That 
is  to  say,  he  loves  to  dwell  upon  the  Passion  of  our 


1 R.  T,  Commentary  for  English  Readers,  in  loc. 
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Lord,  not  in  its  personal  but  its  official  aspect.  The 
striking  point  is  that  the  Messiah  should  have  suffered 
thus.” 

<5o'£ar  (plural),  perhaps  because  every  stage  in  the 
humiliation  brings  its  own  special  meed  of  glory  (see 
Phil.  ii.  6-10). 

ots  &ir<KaXv<f>0T|  Sti  oix  tavrots  ijitv  81  8it]k<Svouv  aura, 

They  learnt  at  least  this,  that  not  in  their  time 
would  the  promise  be  fulfilled.  They  died  with  the 
unanswered  question — How  long — on  their  lips:  with 
no  assurance  of  the  ultimate  issue  but  their  faith  in 
the  character  of  God.  “These  all  died  in  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them 
afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced 
them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  pilgrims  and 
strangers  on  the  earth  ’  (Heb.  xi.  13). 

SiaKovem  is  generally  used  of  ministering  on  behalf 
of  another.  So  here  it  means — they  did  minister  as 
God’s  agents. 

&  viv  Avtiyy&’I  4|“V  8iA  tuv  ftaYyiXio-aiK'vwv  v(ios  irvti|iaTi  aylw 

airooraXfVTi  air’  oipavov, 

Probably  a  fresh  clause.  Which  things  have  now 
been  set  forth,  etc. 

avrjyyeXii  is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  Isa.  lii.  15. 

TrvevftaTi  (dynamic  dative),  in  virtue  of  a  Holy 
Spirit,  irveu/xan,  without  the  article,  is  used  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  imparted  (cf.  Rom.  v.  5 ;  S.  Luke  i.  35). 

airo<rrd\evTi,  sent  forth  (once  for  all),  suggests  the 
contrast  between  the  age  of  the  O.T.  prophets  and  the 
Apostolic  age,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  sent 
forth  that  He  might  abide  with  the  Church  for  ever. 
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airotrreWm  has  generally  the  sense  of  sent  to  do  some¬ 
thing ,  commissioned.  It  is  used  often  by  Christ  of 
Himself  as  ‘  sent  forth  ’  from  God,  and  in  Luke  xxiv.  49 
of  the  sending  of  the  ‘  promise  of  the  Father.’  Here 
it  refers,  not  to  the  eternal  procession  of  the  Spirit 
(eKTropcueTcu,  S.  John  xv.  26)  from  the  Father,  but  to 
that  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  corresponds  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  when  ‘  for  us  men  and  for  our 
Salvation  He  came  down  from  Heaven.’  With 
aw’  ovpavov  cp.  (cXj/cremf  ewovpavtou  of  Heb.  iii.  1.  The 
words,  those  who  evangelized  you  seem  to  imply  that 
the  writer  had  not  himself  preached  among  them,  but 
was  entirely  at  one  with  those  who  had  done  so. 

els  &  briftonoflo-iv  dy^Xoi  irapaicij\jja.i.. 

irapaKuiTTu)  means  to  stoop  down  to  look  at.  It  is 
used  of  Peter  looking  into  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning 
of  the  Resurrection  (S.  John  xx.  12);  also  by  S.  James 
of  a  man  stooping  over  a  mirror  to  see  his  reflection 
(Jas.  i.  25).  The  idea  is,  no  doubt,  of  the  angels  bend¬ 
ing  from  heaven  to  watch  the  unfolding  on  earth  of 
the  drama  of  redemption.  We  remember  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  “  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.”  See  also  Eph.  iii. 
10,  which  may  be  the  source  of  the  thought  here.  That 
their  desire  is  granted  we  cannot  doubt.  Cp.  Heb.  i.  14. 

Ch.  I.  13-22.  Walk  worthy  of  so  great  a  salva¬ 
tion,  purchased  at  so  great  a  cost. 

Wherefore  girding  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober 
and  set  your  hope  perfectly  on  the  grace  that  is  to  be 
brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of  Christ  Jesus;  as 
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children  of  obedience,  not  fashioning  yourselves  according 
to  your  former  lusts  in  the  time  of  your  ignorance:  but 
like  as  he  which  called  you  is  holy,  be  ye  yourselves 
also  holy  in  all  manner  of  living  ;  because  it  is  written, 
Ye  shall  be  holy;  for  I  am  holy.  And  if  ye  call  on  him 
as  Father,  who  without  respect  of  persons  judgeth  accord¬ 
ing  to  each  man’s  work,  pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning 
in  fear:  knowing  that  ye  were  redeemed,  not  with  cor¬ 
ruptible  things,  with  silver  or  gold,  from  your  vain 
manner  of  life  handed  down  from  your  fathers;  but 
with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot,  even  the  blood  of  Christ:  who  was  fore¬ 
known  indeed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  was 
manifested  at  the  end  of  the  times  for  your  sake,  who 
through  him  arc  believers  in  God,  which  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory;  so  that  your  faith  and 
hope  might  be  in  God. 

Alt  £.vata><rd|uvoi  tAs  Aortas  Tfjs  Biavotas  i|uiv, 

God’s  grace  is  never  an  excuse  for  human  indolence. 
The  contemplation  of  the  promised  salvation  becomes 
a  call  to  action;  and  action  must  begin  with  thought. 
Intellectual  languor  always  brings  spiritual  weakness. 
The  Christian  should  have  every  organ  of  perception 
alert  and  ready  for  service.  The  metaphor  from  the 
fastening  up  of  the  long  eastern  robes  as  a  preparation 
for  exertion  recalls  Luke  xii.  35.  The  symbolical  gird¬ 
ing  up  of  the  loins  at  the  Passover  Feast  (Ex.  xii.  11) 
may  also  be  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

r^ovTcs  TcX«t®s,  £XirC<raT<  4ir\  r?|v  <f>cpo}ufvT]v  vfuv  x^Plv  ^  diro- 

KaXv\(/Cl  ’Iiprov  XpUTTOU. 

vgepovre t  represents  the  attitude  of  self-controL  It 
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is  contrasted  in  1  Thess.  v.  6-8  with  the  sleep  of  the 
indolent,  and  with  the  bewilderment  of  the  drunkard. 

reXelaif  should  probably,  in  accordance  with  S. 
Peter’s  usage  (see  ch.  i.  22 ;  ii.  19 ;  ii.  23)  be  taken 
with  vr/(f)ovTei,  be  completely  self-controlled,  i.e.  up  to  the 
full  standard  of  self-control  that  God  expects  of  His 
children. 

ctt!  with  acc.  expresses  not  the  object  of  our  hope, 
but  the  means  whereby  we  expect  to  attain  it — 
never  the  object  of  hope  but  always  its  ground” 
(Hort).  So  cXtt CCeiv  \apiv  =  ‘  to  hope  for  grace,’ 
eK-wlXeiv  iw t  \dpiv  =  ‘  to  hope  for  something  that  grace 
will  bring  us.’  So  here — rest  your  hope  (not  on  any 
human  help  but)  on  the  grace,  etc.  (cp.  1  Tim.  v.  5). 
The  words  here  recall  Rom.  v.  2-4.  See  also  Rom.  viii. 
24,  25  ;  xv.  4,  13. 

< pepo/uevtiv ,  that  is  now  being  brought.  The  mani¬ 
festation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
is  a  progressive  unfolding  of  God’s  purpose  of  blessing. 
“We  see  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  But  the  TeXetWt?  of  the  unveiling  is 
still  to  come.  “  We  shall  see  him  as  he  is.” 

<ts  t<kvo  inraKofJs,  pt|  o-uva-xiHKvriJopevcH  Tots  irpdrepov  tv  -rfi 
ayvol<(  i|iSv  tiri0\pp£ais, 

The  words  seem  to  show  that  the  Epistle  was 
addressed,  at  least  in  part,  to  Gentile  Christians  whose 
ignorance  of  God  explained,  though  it  did  not  excuse, 
their  sin.  With  the  expression  ‘  children  of  obedience  ’ 
compare  t eVva  opyrjs,  Eph.  ii.  3;  xeicva  <pwT<U\  Eph.  v.  8, 
and  especially  viol/?  aireiOelas,  Eph.  ii.  2 ;  v.  6.  By  a 
very  natural  figure  of  speech,  a  man  is  spoken  of  as 
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the  child  of  that  to  which  he  habitually  submits  him¬ 
self.  Cp.  Rom.  vi.  16. 

avvtrxpfiaTi^ai  is  used  in  Rom.  xii.  2,  fitj  trvvtrxn- 
fiarl^ea-Oe  to  aim  tovtui,  “  Be  not  fashioned  according 
to  this  world.”  is  the  outward  form  of  a  thing; 

so  often  the  outward  form  (or  husk)  from  which  the 
inward  reality  has  departed.  It  is  used  to  describe 
what  a  thing  looks  like  rather  than  what  it  is,  and  so 
conveys  the  idea  of  unstability.  See  1  Cor.  vii.  31, 
“The  fashion  (trxnpa)  of  this  world  passeth  away.” 
Here  it  means  *  not  following  the  capricious  guidance  of 
your  passions.’1  Passion  is  never  satisfied,  it  is  always 
craving  for  novelty,  and  the  man  who  is  its  slave  has 
no  fixed  pattern  (popipri)  after  which  to  shape  his 
character. 

ciriOuplaK.  The  religion  of  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  was  steeped  in  moral  corruption.  The  degener¬ 
ation  of  the  word  eiriOvpia  is  instructive.  Originally 
meaning  desire,  it  comes  (like  our  English  word  ‘  lust  ’) 
to  mean  evil  desire.  In  that  one  significant  change 
stands  written  the  record  of  man’s  need  of  God 
Left  to  himself,  his  e-jriOvplai  gain  the  mastery  over 
him,  and  become  the  dominating  principle  of  his  life, 
which  is  fashioned  according  to  them,  instead  of  fashion¬ 
ing  them.  Only  under  the  new  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  can  he  find  deliverance.  See  Rom.  vii.  1 — viii.  2 
for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  problem.  See  also 
Rom.  chap.  i.  for  a  fuller  statement  of  the  abandon¬ 
ment  to  uncleanness  that  followed  deliberate  ignorance 
of  God. 


1  See  Lightfoot,  PhUippians,  p.  127  E 
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AXX d  Kara  rbv  KaXla-avra  vpas  4tyiov  Kol  airol  fiyioi  ev  ira<r|] 

avaoTpot^B  'j(yrfir\T(, 

After  the  pattern  of  Him  who  called  you,  who  is 
Holy. 

Kara  serves  to  remind  us  of  that  instinct  of  imitation 
which  is  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  human 
life.  We  must  imitate  something,  and  therefore  there 
is  presented  to  us  for  imitation  the  character  of  God. 
Cp.  Eph.  v.  1,  “  Become  therefore  imitators  of  God.” 

Leighton  quotes  Pythagoras  —  reXos  avQpwirov 
oyolwcni  Qew. 

yevrjOqTe  either  become,  or  perhaps  show  yourselves. 
It  was  the  final  condemnation  of  heathenism  that  its 
gods  fell  below  the  moral  standard  of  the  best  of  their 
worshippers.  In  clearest  contrast  stands  Isaiah’s  name 
for  God,  ‘  The  Holy  One  of  Israel.’  The  Bible  is  the 
reeord  of  the  gradual  unveiling  to  men  of  the  holiness 
of  God.  The  ambition  to  be  as  wise  as  God  meets  us 
at  the  beginning  (Gen.  iii.  5);  the  ambition  to  be  as 
holy  as  God  is  the  dominant  note  of  its  close.  For 
the  teaching  of  Christ  put  knowledge  and  character 
into  the  right  relation  to  each  other.  To  know  as  God 
knows  is  only  possible  to  those  who  are  holy  as  He  is 
holy.  Cp.  with  this  verse  1  Thess.  iv.  7;  Heb.  xii.  10. 

avao-rpoipj,  a  favourite  word  with  S.  Peter,  includes 
all  the  life  that  a  man  lives  among  his  fellowmen.  It 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  our  English  word  conversation 
in  its  older  sense. 

SuSti  y-ypairrai  [8n] 'Apoi  ececOe,  on  epb  &poc. 

Quoted  from  Lev.  xi.  44,  45.  It  was  this  under- 
lying  principle  of  conformity  to  the  character  of  God 
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that  gave  spiritual  significance  to  the  Jewish  legal 
system. 


koI  <1  TT&T^PA  ETTtK&AeTcee  viv  Airpoo-»iro\^uiirrws  Kpfvovra  sari 
t4  ^Kacrrou  tpyov, 

Perhaps  a  reference  to  Jer.  iii.  19 — iraTepa  /raXe'crere 
fie,  where  some  MSS.  have  iraTepa  eiriKaXeirrQe  fie. 

eirucaXeu!  meant  originally  to  name,  and  was  used  in 
later  Greek  especially  of  invoking  in  prayer  (see  Joel 
ii.  32,  quoted  in  Eom.  x.  13).  There  may  be  a  reference 
here  to  the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  worship  of 
the  Church. 

airpo<ra>iro\jfiirTa>f  embodies  a  Hebrew  idiom. 
Used  of  God  in  Eph.  vi.  9;  Eom.  ii.  11;  Col.  iii.  25. 
See  also  Acts  x.  34.  irpovwiroXri^la  is  partiality  due 
to  regard  for  outward  appearance  (see  Jas.  ii.  1).  The 
word  recalls  1  Sam.  xvi.  7,  “  Man  looketh  to  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance  (irpotrwirov)  but  the  Lord  looketh  to 
the  heart.” 

Kplvovra,  is  judging.  God’s  judgment  on  human  life 
is  a  present  fact,  though  the  final  verdict  is  not  yet. 

epyov,  not  the  outward  deeds  (epya)  but  the  inner 
bent  and  purpose  of  the  life.  Cp.  1  Cor.  iii.  13; 
Psalm  lxii.  12;  Prov.  xxiv.  29. 

It  ia  the  seed  of  act, 

God  holds  appraising  in  his  hollow  palm, 

Not  act  grown  great  thence  on  the  world  below, 
Leafage  and  fruitage,  vulgar  eyes  admire. 

tv  <fxifj<p  t4v  rf|s  irapoudas  XP^V0V  Avao-rpd<fiT]Tf 

■jrapoiKLws  brings  back  the  thought  of  verse  1.  It  is 
a  call  to  the  pilgrim  spirit,  that  does  not  become  so 
involved  in  the  business  of  the  city  of  its  sojourn  as 
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to  forget  that  “  this  is  not  your  rest.”  Our  citizenship 
is  in  heaven.  irapoiKew,  to  stay  for  a  time,  stands  in 
contrast  with  Ka-roucew,  which  is  used  in  Itevelation 
nine  times  of  “  settling  down  on  the  earth,”  Karoucouvres 
eir'i  T>js  y>js.  See  e.g.  Rev.  iii.  10;  vi.  10;  viii.  13.  The 
Christian  has  no  icarotida  here  (Heb.  xiii.  14;  Jas.  iv.  14, 
etc.).  He  has  no  right  to  ‘  settle  down  upon  the  earth’ 
as  we  are  all  too  prone  to  do. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

ev  <po/3u>,  not  in  thoughtless  security  (see  Heb.  iv.  1; 
Luke  xii.  5).  ‘  He  who  fears  God,’  it  has  been  said, 

‘  will  fear  nothing  else.’1  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
idea  of  fear  is  here  connected  with  the  Fatherhood  of 
God.  It  is  our  Father's  love  that  makes  us  afraid  to 
offend  Him.  Defiance  of  an  Omnipotent  God  may  be 
heroic,  as  in  the  story  of  Prometheus;  defiance  of  a 
father’s  love  is  base.  With  ava<TTpe<f>a>  cp.  TreparaTew, 
common  in  S.  Paul  and  S.  John,  and  aroiyeoj  (which 
perhaps  includes  the  idea  of  progress),  Gal.  v.  25. 

tlBoTts  Bn  OY  <t>flapT0ls,  Aprtphp  <1  XPwr£<?>  eXrTpd>6HTe  <K  rf|S 
poTotas  iipuv  avacrrpo^ifjs  iraTpoirapaSoTov, 

A  reference  is  probably  intended  to  Isa.  Iii.  3,  “  Ye 
shall  be  redeemed  without  money  ”  (oil  perra  apyuplov). 
The  verb  Xvrpovo-Qai  is  only  used  in  N.T.  here  and  in 
Lk.  xxiv.  21 ;  Tit.  ii.  14.  The  word  Xvrpwms  was 
specially  associated  in  the  mind  of  a  Jew  with  the 
liberation  of  the  nation  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
and  the  reference  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  which  follows, 

'Cp.  Hermas,  Pastor,  Book  II.,  Commandment  7,  "Of  fearing 
God  and  not  fearing  the  devil.” 
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shows  that  this  idea  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
The  redemption  of  Israel  was  not  liberation  from 
punishment,  but  from  slavery,  and  the  word  bears 
the  same  significance  in  the  N.T.  So  here  the 
‘  vain  conversation  ’  is  the  Egypt  out  of  which  God 
has  led  His  people  through  the  water  of  Baptism 
toward  the  promised  inheritance.  The  idea  of  a  price 
paid  to  Satan  (Origen),  or  to  God,  or  some  supposed 
principle  of  abstract  justice  (Anselm),  is  the  result  of 
importing  into  the  Hebrew  words  ideas  derived  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  words  used  to  translate  them. 
The  Paschal  Lamb  was  a  Xvrpov  (Heb.  Gopher),  not 
because  it  was  the  price  paid  for  the  redemption  of 
the  people,  but  because  it  was  offered  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  God’s  claim  to  the  undivided  allegiance 
of  the  nation.  Xvrpaxri!  has  to  do  with  the  future  as 
well  as  the  past,  and  the  Passover  Feast  was  a  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  reminder  to  the  people  that  they 
were  a  ‘  peculiar  possession  ’  of  Yah  we.  The  sacrificial 
lamb  was  a  “  perpetual  acknowledgment  on  the  altar 
that  the  life  and  liberty  they  had  received  from  God 
must  be  surrendered  back  to  God.” 1 

eiSore r,  keeping  in  mind,  cp.  2  Tim.  ii.  23,  Col.  iii.  24. 
It  may  not  be  altogether  fanciful  to  see  here  a  reference 
to  the  Holy  Communion,  wherein  is  made  a  “  perpetual 
memory  of  that  His  precious  death."  See  Additional 
note  on  the  Death  of  Christ. 

fiaTcuos  =  empty  of  result,  fruitless ;  kcvos  =  empty 
of  present  good.  So  S.  Paul  asks,  “  What  fruit  had  ye 

1  Norris,  Rudiment *  of  Theology.  See  pp.  167-173  for  a  discussion 
of  the  meaning  of  Xvrpov  in  Matt.  xx.  28.  See  also  Westcott, 
Hebrews,  pp.  295-7. 
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then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  ” 
(Rom.  vi.  21).  Cp.  Korn.  i.  21. 

TaTpoirapaSoTov,  inherited.  The  word  may  refer 
both  to  Jewish  and  heathen  traditions.  They  were 
alike  vain  (see  Matt.  xv.  6). 

aXXd  TijiCai  ai[xaTt  us  &|ivou  d|iu|ittti  Kot  dtnrtXou  Xpurrov, 

Here,  and  in  the  use  of  the  same  imagery  in  Rev., 
we  are  reminded  of  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist, 
“  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.”  The  reference  is  clearly 
to  the  Paschal  lamb,  though  Isa.  liii.  may  also  be  in 
the  mind  of  the  Apostle.  The  lamb  especially  sym¬ 
bolized  innocence  and  patience,  and  it  is  significant 
that  as  the  growing  violence  of  persecution  called  for 
the  exercise  of  these  graces,  the  early  Church  turned 
with  ever-increasing  love  to  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  decked 
the  catacombs  of  Rome  with  the  symbol  of  the  Lamb. 

ti/xIw  recalls  Ps.  cxvi.  15,  “Precious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints,”  and  perhaps  also 
Ps.  lxxii.  14,  and  xlix.  8.  Silver  and  gold  are  the 
price  of  release  from  physical  bondage,  but  spiritual 
redemption  requires  a  spiritual  offering — the  offering 
of  a  life  (at/ta). 

afxwfxou  Kai  a<nrt\ov — without  defect  and  without 
defilement — together  make  up  the  irpofiaTov  reXetov  of 
Ex.  xii.  5. 

aifia  'KpurroC  can  hardly  be  dissociated  from  the 
words  of  Christ  at  the  last  supper,  “  This  is  my  blood.” 
Cp.  Rev.  i.  5,  to  .  .  XvtravTi  (not  XoucravTi  as  in 

A-.Y.)  r/fiai  etc  twv  apapTtwv  rjfxwv  iv  to)  al/xan  avrou. 
Two  remarks  of  Dr.  Westcott1  should  be  noticed  in 

1  Epistle  to  Hebrews,  pp.  293-4. 
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connexion  with  this  passage :  “  The  scriptural  idea  of 
blood  is  essentially  an  idea  of  life  and  not  of  death.” 
“  The  blood  poured  out  is  the  energy  of  present  human 
life  made  available  for  others.”  The  life  of  Christ 
has  been  given  for  us  that  it  may  be  given  to  us. 
Clement  of  Rome  ( Epistle  to  Corinthians,  ch.  vii.) 
writes,  “  Let  us  look  steadfastly  to  the  Blood  of 
Christ,  and  behold  how  precious  it  is  to  His  God 
and  Father — that  blood  which,  shed  for  our  salvation, 
recovered  (umiveyicev)  for  the  whole  world  the  grace 
of  repentance.”  See  Additional  note. 

irporyv6i<rp{vov  |J.h>  rrph  icaTapo\f]s  Kdo-pou, 

From  man’s  standpoint  redemption  takes  place  in 
time,  from  God’s  standpoint  it  is  an  eternally  present 
fact.  God’s  dealings  with  men,  airo  KaraftoXijs  Koo-fiov, 
have  been  the  outcome  of  that  foreknown  redemption. 
So  we  have  been  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  (Eph.  i.  4).  Cp.  Acts  ii.  23.  In  the 
Revelation  the  same  thought  is  suggested  by  the 
startling  expression,  apv'iov  too  enpayfievov  airo  Kara- 
fioXijt  Koo-fiov  (Rev.  xiii.  8).  We  are  reminded  also 
of  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  S.  John  xvii.  24,  on 
rjyairriaas  fie  irpo  KaTafioXrjs  koct/iou. 

Commentators  differ  as  to  whether  irpoeyvmo-fievov 
here  implies  the  doctrine  of  the  Pre-Existence  of 
Christ.  The  same  doubt  arises  in  regard  to  the 
expression  irveiifia  Xpicrrov  in  i.  11  (see  next  note). 

Mr.  Patti son,  writing  about  Paradise  Lost,  says  of 
Calvinism,  “  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  predesti- 
narian  scheme,  leading  the  cogitation  upward  to  dwell 
upon  the  heavenly  things  before  the  foundation  of  the 
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world,  opens  a  vista  of  contemplation  and  poetical 
framework  with  which  none  other  in  the  whole  cycle 
of  human  thought  can  compare.”  It  was  when  the 
mind  was  directed  from  this  sublime  contemplation  to 
dwell  on  the  thought  of  personal  security  that  Calvinism 
became  hardened  into  a  merciless  dogma  of  predesti¬ 
nation  and  reprobation.  The  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  evolution  has  now  restored  to  us  the 
significance  of  Trpoeyvwcr/xevov  and  <V  ia-jarov  twv 
Xpovwv.  All  time  has  been  a  progressive  (pavepusais  of 
the  Divine,  leading  on  to  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Death  of  Christ. 

<|>avtpu8{vTa$  Si  lir’  iirxaTow  r»»  xp^vov  Si’  ipas 

For  (pavepow,  used  of  the  Incarnation,  cf.  Heb. 
ix.  26 ;  1  Joh.  iii.  5  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Contrast  ch.  v.  4. 

As  light  becomes  manifested  when  it  strikes  an 
object,  so  the  Aoyoy  was  manifested  through  the  taking 
of  man’s  nature.  St’  v/jlus,  for  your  sakes.  (pavepos  is 
the  opposite  not  of  ‘invisible’  but  of  ‘indistinct.’1 
(pavepcoOevTos  therefore  distinctly  implies  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  Christ  before  His  Incarnation,  and  so  fixes 
the  meaning  of  irpoeyvaxT/j.evou.  The  Incarnation  was 
fir’  ear-fcarov  tu>v  \p6viav  because  in  Christ  was  the 
complete  revelation  of  the  Father  towards  which  all 
other  revelations  were  leading  up  (cp.  Heb.  i.  1-4).  It 
is  not  a  fresh  revelation  that  we  need  now,  but 
greater  power  to  enter  into  and  apprehend  the 
revelation  already  given. 
toiis  8i’  avroO  irurTovs  «ls 

7riarbf  is  faithful,  loyal.  Used  often  of  God  (see 


1  Westcott,  Hebrews,  p.  272. 
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chap.  iv.  19).  S.  Paul  uses  the  words  ttuttos  \6yos 
for  a  trustworthy  statement  of  doctrinal  truth.  In  the 
Pastoral  epistles  o  irurros  is  almost  equivalent  to  ‘  a 
Christian.’  irurros  els  is  peculiar,  the  usual  construc¬ 
tion  being  with  the  dative  (irurros  Oew).  It  is 
probably  due  to  the  common  construction  irtorevto  els. 
els  here,  as  generally  in  this  Epistle,  must  refer  to  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  faithfulness.  Faithful,  as  those 
who  direct  their  faith  to  God. 

Some  early  mss.  read  Trurrevovras,  60  A.V. — believe 
in  God. 

t4v  tyeCpavra  avrbv  Ik  vcxpuv  Kal  S4(av  airnS  Sovra, 

“  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  through  the  glory 
of  the  Father  ”  (Rom.  vi.  4).  ‘  Whom  God  raised  up  ’ 

is  the  text  of  all  S.  Peter’s  early  discourses  in  Acts. 
Gave  him,  Glory.  Cp.  Heb.  ii.  9,  xii.  2.  See  Ch.  iv.  14. 

a<FT«  rf|v  irfirov  vfLuv  KaX  <Xir£6a  elvai.  «ls  0t<iv. 

So  that  your  faith  and  hope  are  directed  towards 
God.  This  rather  than  so  that  your  faith  is  also  hope 
in  God  seems  the  true  rendering.  With  irlanv  els  Beov 
cp.  el s  ov  irurreiovres,  of  verse  8.  Salvation  begins 
with  God’s  foreknowledge  and  reaches  its  goal  in 
man’s  reconciliation  to  God.  So  the  circle  is  com¬ 
plete.  Cp.  iiL  18,  “  That  he  might  bring  us  to  God.” 

Ch.  I.  22-Ch.  II.  3.  The  Nursery  of  the  Church, 
in  which  ye  are  childrea 

Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  your  obedience 
to  the  truth  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren,  love  one 
another  from  the  heart  fervently :  having  been  begotten 
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again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  through 
the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth.  For, 

All  flesh  is  as  grass. 

And  all  the  glory  thereof  as  the  flower  of  grass. 

The  grass  withercth,  and  the  flower  falleth  : 

But  the  word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever. 

And  this  is  the  word  of  good  tidings  which  was  preached 
unto  you.  Putting  away  therefore  all  wickedness,  and 
all  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil 
speakings,  as  nnvborn  babes,  long  for  the  spiritual  milk 
which  is  without  guile,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  unto 
salvation ;  if  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious : 

Tds  >|roxis  V(l<iv  ^yv(.kot«s  tv  T[j  iiiraKofj  Tijs  aX^BcCas  ets  <t>i\a.6tX<|>£av 

aVWOKplTOV 

yyvtKores,  perf.  part.,  a  state  following  on  an  act, 
ye  have  purified  and  are  keeping  pure,  ev,  by  means  of. 
Tfl  inraKog,  obedience  such  as  truth  demands  (this  rather 
than  obedience  to  the  truth  is  the  force  of  the  gen. 
here).  For  the  association  of  obedience  and  holiness, 
see  above,  v.  14-15  (‘as  obedient  children  be  holy’) 
and  verse  2.  els  <pi\a$e\<plav,  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
cleansing  and  obedience  is  fellowship  (cp.  1  John  i.  7). 

<f)t XaSeXepla  is  not  brotherly  love,  but  brother-love. 
Not  ‘  love  men  as  though  they  were  your  brothers,’  but 
*  love  men  because  they  are  your  brothers.’  As  Maurice 
finely  said,  “There  can  be  no  brotherhood  without  a 
common  father.’’  See  Ch.  i.  17.  avviroKpiTos,  without 
dissimulation  (cp.  Bom.  xii.  9). 

Ik  KapSCas  aXX^Xovs  dyairijo-aTe  iicrevis, 

aya-waw  is  distinguished  from  <pt\ea>,  in  N.T.  Greek, 
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as  being  less  emotional  and  more  reverential.  It  is 
especially  the  love  that  men  offer  to  God,  and  to  men 
for  His  sake. 

For  the  force  of  the  aorist  imperative  see  note  on  ii.  17. 

eKTevwi,  earnestly.  eVrem a  means  literally  ‘  to  stretch 
out.’  Cp.  Ch.  iv.  8,  ayairriv  eK-revrj  eyovres.  S.  Peter  is 
here  handing  on  to  the  Church  the  new  commandment 
of  Christ  (see  S.  John  xiii.  34 ;  xv.  12). 

Some  early  texts  add  icadapds  before  KapSlas. 

Clement  of  Rome  ( Epistle  to  Corinthians )  writes, 
“  In  love  all  the  elect  of  God  were  perfected.  Without 
love  nothing  is  well-pleasing  to  God.  In  love  the 
Lord  took  us  to  Himself.  Because  of  the  love  He  bore 
us,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  gave  His  blood  for  us 
according  to  the  will  of  God.” 

dva-yrycwTiiUvoi  oin  Ik  o-rvopds  4>0apT-fjs  dXXd  d<J>0dpTou,  Sid  Xdyov 
ZCONTOC  0eoy  K&l  M6NONTOC- 

The  new  love  requires  the  new  life.  And  the  seed 
or  germ,  out  of  which  springs  the  new  life,  is  not 
liable  to  decay.  The  awopd  is  often  identified  with 
the  Xoyof  that  follows,  but  it  seems  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  writer  is  thinking  in  the  first  case  of 
the  germ  of  divine  life  implanted  in  us  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  then  of  the  ‘  Word  of  God  ’  by  which  that 
germ  receives  its  power  to  grow  into  new  life.  “  Man 
liveth  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God.”  The  Xo<yoy  here  forms  a  transition  between 
the  impersonal  logos  of  Jas.  i.  18  and  the  fully  de¬ 
veloped  Logos  doctrine  of  S.  John.  If  we  take  the 
words  that  follow,  ^tap-roy  sal  fievovros,  as  referring  to 
the  Word,  the  reference  to  Christ  becomes  clearer 
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He  is  the  living  and  abiding  Word  of  God.1  S.  John 
xii.  34  seems  to  suggest  a  Messianic  interpretation 
of  the  words  that  follow:  “The  word  of  the  Lord 
abideth  for  ever.” 

fcwi/ro?  Kai  /itVovToy  may  be  taken  with  Oeou,  the 
ivord  of  a  living  and  abiding  God,  in  which  ease  they 
are  probably  a  reference  to  Dan.  vi.  26 ;  but  in  view 
of  verse  25  the  reference  to  the  Xoyo?  seems  more 
probable.  Cp.  Hcb.  iv.  12,  yap  6  Xoyo?  too  Oeou. 
A  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  Xo'yo?  and  pq/ua, 
though  they  are  sometimes  used  as  synonyms.  Xoyo ? 
is  the  word  considered  as  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  prj/xa  the  uttered  word  or  thing  said.  The 
distinction  corresponds  to  some  extent  with  the  later 
patristic  Xoyo?  evSiaOero?  and  Xoyo?  wpoipopiKoi. 

HUn 

tt&cx  c£pl  <&s  xdpToc, 

K4»t  TTAC&  Aoi&  avrfjs  die  £n0OC  KOPTOY* 
e?HPdkN0H  6  XOPTOC, 

K&i  t6  &N0OC  el£TT£C£N* 
t6  Ai  phma  Kyptoy  menei  eIc  ton 
tovto  Be  e<rriv  to  ptjpo  ri  evayvcXurBiv  els  upas. 

The  foregoing  line  of  thought  is  illustrated  by  a 
quotation  from  Isa.  xl.  6-8.  The  quotation  follows 
the  Septuagint,  except  for  one  or  two  unimportant 
variations.  The  same  passage  is  more  loosely  quoted 
by  S.  James  (i.  10)  as  teaching  the  transitoriness  of 
human  greatness.  Here  the  design  is  to  bring  into 
contrast  the  transitoriness  of  the  human  forces  arrayed 
against  the  Gospel  and  the  stability  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  “  They  shall  perish  but  Thou  remainest.”  It 


1  See  Liddoti,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  302. 
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is  the  same  thought  as  the  oXlyov  apn  of  verse  6. 
“  To  the  perishableness  of  the  attractive  world  around 
them,  and  of  that  in  themselves  which  sought  satis¬ 
faction  in  that  world,  he  opposes  the  new  and  ever- 
springing  life  into  which  they  had  been  born  by 
hearing  and  receiving  a  word  of  the  living  God,  and 
the  sure  promise  which  it  contained  ”  (Hort). 

’Airo0{|ievoi  otv  irdtrov  KaxCav  xal  irdvra  6oXov  xal  virdicpuriv  xal 

<|>0(Svavs  xal  ird<ras  KaTaXaXids, 

The  sins  enumerated  here  are  specially  those  that 
hinder  (piXaSeX<pla.  In  times  of  persecution  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Church  should  draw  all  her  members 
closer  into  union.  Putting  away  ( once  for  all)  every 
kind  of  malice  and  every  kind  of  guile,  and  hypocrisy, 
and  cnvyings,  and  all  kinds  of  slandering.  With  irao-av 
tcmdav,  cp.  Eph.  iv.  31,  ervv  ird<ry  Kanin,  and  Jas.  i.  21, 
irdaav  irepurirelav  kukIus.  In  classical  Greek  the  word 
tcanla  is  used  in  a  general  sense  for  all  forms  of  vicious 
conduct,  but  in  N.T.  it  usually  lias  the  more  restricted 
meaning  of  ill-will,  malignity.  Lightfoot  says  (on  Col. 
iii.  8),  “  It  is  not — at  least  in  the  N.T. — vice  generally, 
but  the  vicious  nature  which  is  bent  on  doing  harm  to 
others.”  It  therefore  corresponds  to  the  odium,  generis 
humani,  of  which  the  Christians  were  accused  in  Eome. 
KaraXaXla  appears  in  the  list  of  heathen  vices  in 
Rom.  i.  30,  and  2  Cor.  xii.  20. 

ms  dpTryfvviiTa  pp^tf>T]  t4  Xo-yiiciv  fitoXov  ■ydXa  timro0^<raT€,  Iva  iv 

avTui  av|r)0f|Tf  «ls  (rurniptav. 

In  1  Cor.  iii.  1-3,  and  in  Heb.  v.  12-14,  the  figure  of 
babes  and  milk  is  used  to  describe  the  undeveloped 
condition  of  those  who,  though  they  ought  to  be 
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teachers,  had  still  need  of  teaching  in  the  elements  of 
the  Gospel.  Here  the  thought  is  rather  that  suggested 
by  1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  “  In  malice  (kokIo)  be  ye  babes,  but 
in  mind  be  men.”  In  this  sense  the  Christian  life  is 
always  newly-begotten — a  thought  beautifully  suggested 
in  our  Holy  Communion  service,  which  meets  us  always 
with  the  same  demand,  “  Ye  that  .  .  .  intend  to  lead 
a  new  life.” 

eTrnroOfaaTe.  The  Christian’s  thirst  for  the  Divine 
life  should  be  as  strong  and  instinctive  and  health¬ 
giving  as  the  infant’s  eagerness  for  the  mother’s  breast. 
And  the  milk  with  which  God  feeds  His  children  is 
unadulterated  ( aSoXov ),  and  capable  of  feeding  the 
whole  nature.  “And  for  this  reason  (the  incapacity 
of  man  to  receive  Christ  in  the  fulness  of  His  glory), 
He,  who  is  the  perfect  Bread  of  the  Father,  gave  Him¬ 
self  as  milk,  as  to  babes — that  by  this  milky  diet,  being 
accustomed  to  eat  and  drink  the  Word  of  God,  we 
might  be  enabled  to  retain  in  ourselves  the  bread  of 
immortality,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father.” 1 

XoyiKov  here,  as  in  Horn.  xii.  1,  seems  to  be  used  in 
somewhat  the  same  sense  as  in  the  Stoic  definition 
of  man  as  a  Xojikov  ov  (rational  animal).  The 
word  seems  to  be  intended  to  suggest  the  contrast 
between  the  milk  that  can  sustain  only  the  life  of  the 
body,  and  the  milk  by  which  mind  and  soul  are  fed. 
‘  Reasonable,’  ‘  figurative,’  and  ‘  spiritual  ’  have  been 
suggested  as  translations,  but  none  of  these  gives  the 
exact  force  of  the  original  word. 

w  cricTiiplav  is  absent  from  some  MSS.  It  is  quite 

1  Irenaeus,  quoted  by  Canon  Cook,  Speaker’s  Commentary,  iv., 
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in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  writer  to  add  the 
words  that  express  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  growing. 
We  are  reminded  of  Eph.  iv.  13-16,  where  S.  Paul 
desires  for  those  to  whom  he  writes  that,  speaking  the 
truth  in  love,  they  may  grow  up  in  all  things  into  Him 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ 
ereVcAcSe  oti  xphct6c  <5  k^pioc. 

Quoted  from  Psalm  xxxiv.  8,  yeicraarde  sat  "Sere  oti 
X/»?<rTo'f  6  Kvpios,  where  xpyarTO's  bears  the  wide  mean¬ 
ing  usual  in  the  Septuagint,  of  good  or  gracious.  For 
6  Kvpios  see  note  on  ch.  iii.  15. 

Ch.  II.  4-10.  The  Temple  of  the  Church,  in 
which  ye  are  stones. 

Unto  whom  coming,  a  living  stone,  rejected  indeed  of 
men,  but  with  God  elect,  precious,  ye  also,  as  living  stones, 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  to  be  a  holy  priesthood,  to 
ojjer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Because  it  is  contained  in  scripture. 

Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief  comer  stone,  elect, 
precious: 

And  he  that  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  put  to 
shame. 

For  you  therefore  which  believe  is  the  preciousness:  but 
for  such  as  disbelieve, 

The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected, 

The  same  was  made  the  head  of  the  comer; 

and, 

A  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence; 
for  they  stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient:  where- 
unto  also  they  were  appointed.  But  ye  are  an  elect  race, 
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a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  people  for  God's  own 
possession,  that  ye  may  shew  forth  the  excellencies  of  him 
who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light: 
which  in  time  past  were  no  people,  hut  now  are  the  people 
of  God:  which  had  not  obtained  mercy,  hut  now  have 
obtained  mercy. 

irpis  Sv  irpotrtpxofJ.O'Oi,  AfQoN  |*»vra,  inrS  avBpciirav  p£v  atto* 
AeAoKI/WACMENON  w«*pa  SI  8«j>  ekAeKTON  ENTIMON 

A  series  of  O.T.  quotations  worked  into  a  consecutive 
discourse.  The  picture  of  a  spiritual  temple  had 
already  been  drawn  by  S.  Paul  in  a  passage  of  which 
S.  Peter  seems  to  be  thinking  (Eph.  ii.  19-22).  The 
germ  of  the  idea  may  be  found  in  1  Cor.  iii.  16. 
Cp.  also  Heb.  iii.  6,  08  oLcos  eopev  ypeis;  Heb.  x.  21, 
and  Ch.  iv.  17.  A  building  is  much  more  than  a  heap 
of  stones,  so  the  Church  is  much  more  than  an  aggre¬ 
gation  of  individuals.  Each  stone,  shaped  and  fitted 
for  its  appointed  place,  finds  its  true  purpose  as  part 
of  a  larger  whole.  And  the  Christian  draws  near  to 
Christ  that  he  may  be  built  into  the  fabric  of  this 
spiritual  temple.1  So  S.  Paul  says  to  the  Ephesians, 
speaking  especially  to  Gentile  converts,  that  they  are 
“  no  more  strangers  and  sojourners  but  fellow-citizens 
with  the  saints.”  The  same  contrast  must  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  here.  In  the  world 
the  Christian  is  a  sojourner,  but  in  the  Church 
of  the  Living  God  he  has  a  place — the  one  temple, 
permeated  with  the  one  life,  where  the  priest- 

1  For  an  elaborate  working  out  of  the  symbolism  of  the  stones  and 
the  building  see  Hermas,  Pastor,  Vision  III.,  Ch.  1-7  ;  Bk.  III., 
Similitude  Nine. 
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hood  of  the  whole  body  ia  the  consecration  of  the 
sacrifice  of  each  individual — acceptable  to  God  because 
taken  up  into  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  Christ,  through 
Whom  the  offerings  of  the  whole  Church  go  up  to 
God.1  irpoo-epxonai  is  used,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  of  approach  for  worship  or  priestly  service 
(Heb.  iv.  16;  vii.  25;  x.  1,  etc.).  It  has  probably  the 
same  force  here.  The  usual  construction  is  with  the 
dative,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  author  has  in  his 
mind  Psalm  xxxiv.,  already  quoted  above,  where  the 
Septuagint  of  verse  6  (“They  looked  unto  him”)  is 
TTpotreXOare  irpos  avrov. 

If,  as  is  not  improbable,  this  Epistle  was  written 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  special  interest 
attaches  to  the  whole  of  this  section,  where  the 
worship  and  the  sacrifices,  yea,  the  very  stones  of 
the  temple  are  claimed  as  the  inheritance  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

XlOov  Xwvra,  and  therefore  able  to  infuse  into  the 
stones  of  the  building  an  organic  unity.  We  are 
“  petrified  into  life.”2 

airoSfSoKinairfievov  refers  on  to  the  quotation  in 
verse  7. 

not  atrol  its  X£0oi  guvrts  oUo8o|ificr0e  oTkos  Trv«i|Mmnis  tls  Updrcvpa 

d-yiov, 

Note  the  transition  from  the  Christians  as  stones  in 
a  building  to  the  Christians  as  sharers  in  a  priesthood. 
— riV,  as  usual  in  this  Epistle,  giving  the  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose.  The  two  thoughts  are  connected  by  the  use  of 

1  Cp.  Bp.  Westcott  on  Heb.  ix.  9. 

2  Bishop  Alexander  in  Expositor ,  1886. 
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oiVof  for  a  building  and  a  family.  The  Church  is  the 
building  and  the  family  and  the  priesthood.  Cp.  Heb. 
iii.  4-6 ;  x.  21  for  similar  transitions  in  thought. 
The  Church  is  a  dyiov  lepareuna,  because  it  is  the 
expression  in  worship  of  a  corporate  life.  Christian 
priesthood  is  regarded  here  as  vested  in  the  whole 
body,  not  as  the  privilege  of  the  individual  Christian 
as  an  isolated  unit.  We  become  priests  by  joining 
the  lepareofia  of  the  Church.  And  if  this  lepdrevfj.a 
appoints  certain  members  to  act  on  its  behalf  in  the 
exercise  of  certain  of  its  functions,  the  priestly  character 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  confers  on  these  at  ordination 
is  the  expression  of  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  body 
for  which  they  act. 

avtv^YKai  TrvrujittTiKis  0ur£as  euirpocrSiKTous  0*iS  Sia  ’lT)«roO  XplffToO’ 

ava<pepa>  like  Trpo<r<pepw  is  a  sacrificial  word  (see 
Jas.  ii.  21).  irvevpaTtKaf  Qwruts,  perhaps  in  contrast 
with  the  material  sacrifices  of  the  old  dispensation. 
Rom.  xii.  1  shows  what  kind  of  sacrifices  were  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  See  also  Phil.  iv.  18 ;  Heb.  xiii. 
15-16.  Whether  there  is  any  reference  here  to  the 
offering  of  the  first  fruits  of  God’s  creation  at  the 
Eucharist  must  be  regarded  as  uncertain.  Irenaeus 
says,  “  For  it  behoves  us  to  make  an  oblation  to  God, 
and  in  all  things  to  be  found  grateful  to  God  our 
Maker,  in  a  pure  mind,  and  in  faith  without  hypocrisy, 
in  sure  hope,  in  fervent  love,  offering  the  first  fruits 
of  his  own  created  things.  And  the  Church  alone 
offers  this  pure  oblation  to  the  Creator,  offering  to 
Him,  with  thanksgiving,  that  which  He  has  created.” 1 


lAdv.  Her.  IV.,  chap,  xvi: 
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But  this  thought  of  the  offering  of  bread  and  wine 
to  God  as  a  profession  of  our  dependence  and  gratitude 
hardly  seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle.  The 
spiritual  sacrifices  of  the  Apostolic  age  were  rather 
the  lives  laid  down  for  the  name  of  Christ.  Sia  1 1 >7 trot" 
Xpurrov  is  the  keynote  of  every  Christian  sacrifice. 
“We  are  not  worthy  to  offer  unto  Thee  any  sacrifice, 
yet  we  beseech  Thee  to  accept  this  our  bounden  duty 
and  service  .  .  .  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 

Si4ri  mpilxci  iv  Ypcu)>fj 

’lio'i  Tf0HAM  6N  2ld>N  AfBON  6K\EKt6n  iKporWNIPTON 
Intimon, 

kpI  6  tticteymn  eif  oy  m>1  k&t&icxynBh. 

Quoted  from  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  where  the  closing 
words — “He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste” 
(i.e.  flee  in  haste) — are  translated  in  the  lxx. — o 
miTTevwv  ov  /nr)  Karaur^vvO^.  iir  avrus  is  added  in 
later  texts  of  the  lxx.,  and  appears  also  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Homans,  where  the  words  are  twice  quoted 
(Rom.  ix.  33,  in  combination  with  Isa.  viii.  14 ;  and 
Bom.  x.  11).  They  are  also  referred  to  in  Eph.  ii.  20. 

wepie^ei  ev  ypatpff  is  an  unusual  expression.  The 
absence  of  the  article  is  in  accordance  with  the  general 
style  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  use  of  the  singular  ypa<pri 
in  place  of  the  more  usual  ypa<pat  is  probably  due  to 
Rom.  x.  11.  Dr.  Hort  suggests  the  translation  “in 
writing,”  so  making  irepie^ei  iv  ypa<f>n  mean  “  it  stands 
written.” 

{i|iiv  o(rv  Tj  Ti|if|  rots  'irurrtiovo-iv* 

The  different  senses  in  which  xi/tij  can  be  used,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  significance  of  the  dative 
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here,  have  led  to  a  variety  of  translations  of  this  clause. 
The  following  are  perhaps  the  best  supported  : — 

In  your  sight  is  the  preciousness,  i.e..  You,  who  believe, 
regard  him  as  precious. 

For  you  is  the  honour,  npy  being  taken  as  in  contrast 
with  KuTaia-^mOg  (put  to  shame). 

As  in  text  of  R.Y.,  For  you  is  the  preciousness,  i.e., 
through  faith  ye  have  become  sharers  in  the  benefits 
that  are  brought  to  men  through  the  preciousness  of 
that  stone  (Christ)  in  the  sight  of  God. 

This  last  is  probably  the  true  meaning,  ripij  recalls 
the  Tiyu/ft)  ai/utm  of  chap.  i.  18,  and  the  evripov  of  ii.  6. 

rots  Turrcuovo-iv  is  transferred  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence  to  bring  out  the  contrast  with  awto-rovo-tv. 
It  has  also  a  certain  causal  force — “  Since  ye  believe.” 

amorovo-iv  Si  Afeoc  <$n  ineAoKiM&c&N  oi  oIkoAomoyntec  of-roc 
ereNrieH  elc  kecJjaAhn  poiNiac  «al  A(0oc  ttpockommatoc 
K&l  TTETPA  CKAnAaAoy'  ot  TipOCKOTTTOYCI  N  \<>Y<j>  dim- 
9ovvt«- 

The  first  quotation,  from  Psalm  cxviii.  22,  is  applied 
by  Christ  to  Himself  in  Matt.  xxi.  42,  and  referred  to 
by  S.  Peter  in  his  defence  before  the  Sanhedrin  in  Acts 
iv.  11.  There,  as  perhaps  here  also,  the  ohcoSopoCvret 
are  especially  the  teachers  and  rulers  of  the  nation. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  verse  may  have  originated 
through  some  actual  incident  in  connexion  with  the 
building  of  the  temple  in  Ezra  vi.  as  Psalm  cxviii. 
seems  to  belong  to  that  period.  The  exact  meaning 
of  the  phrase  “  head  of  the  corner  ”  is  not  certain  ;  it 
probably  means  simply  the  corner-stone,  on  which  the 
chief  weight  of  the  building  rests. 

The  second  quotation  is  from  Isa.  viii.  14.  (The 
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preceding  verse  of  the  same  chapter  is  referred  to 
in  chap.  iii.  15.)  Quoted  also  in  Rom.  ix.  33,  whence 
S.  Peter  probably  derived  it,  as  he  reproduces  the  irerpa 
(TKav&akov  in  preference  to  the  irerpa  Tmc/nara  of  the 
Septuagint.  This  and  the  following  verses  of  Isa.  viii. 
were  no  doubt  the  source  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  in 
Matt.  xxi.  44.  The  “  stone  of  stumbling  ”  is  a  loose 
stone  in  the  way  that  trips  up  the  passer  by;  the 
“  rock  of  offence  ”  a  fixed  obstacle  over  which  he  falls. 
The  association  of  the  two  words  irerpa  and  <ncav8a\ov 
must  surely  have  recalled  to  the  Apostle  the  words  of 
Christ  in  Matt.  xvi.  23,  aKavSaXov  /xou  ei  (cp.  also 
S.  Mark  vi.  3).  tc5  Xoyw  may  be  taken  with 
aTreiOouvref  or  with  irpocrKOirToveriv,  but  it  probably 
belongs  to  both.  Stumble  at  the  word,  disobeying  it  (cp. 
Isa.  xxviii.  13).  It  should  be  remembered  that  airetOew 
has  reference  rather  to  attitude  of  mind,  than  to 
outward  act  See  on  ch.  iii.  4. 

els  8  Kal  £W8T|<rav. 

As  in  Romans  ix.  33,  the  primary  reference  here  is 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  whose  rejection  of  the  Messiah 
had  been  made  in  the  providence  of  God  a  means 
of  blessing  to  the  Gentiles.  But  we  cannot  ex¬ 
clude  the  wider  reference  to  all  deliberate  rejection 
of  truth.  However  little  we  may  understand  it,  not 
even  in  the  stumbling  of  the  disobedient  is  the  divine 
purpose  frustrated.  May  we  not  find  in  this  a  ground 
of  hope  for  larger  purposes  of  mercy  than  it  has  seemed 
good  to  our  Father  to  reveal  to  us  yet  ?  He  willeth 
not  that  any  should  perish,  but  it  hath  been  appointed 
unto  many  to  stumble  (cp.  Rom.  xi.  11). 
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ipits  8i  reNOC  e Nekton,  BaciAeion  Iepateyma,  |0noc  apon, 

Aaoc  etc  rrepiTTOiHciN, 

So  the  Apostle  lays  claim  on  the  Church’s  behalf  to 
the  very  titles  by  which  Israel  had  been  described  by 
the  prophets  of  old  time. 

yevos  eicXeKTov  is  from  Isa.  xliii.  20  (to  yevos  pou 
to  e/cXe/cTop).  The  word  yevos  involves  (as  compared 
witli  Xaoy)  the  idea  of  hereditary  privilege.  It  recalls 
S.  Paul’s  words  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  “  Now  are  they  (your 
children)  holy.” 

ftao-iXeiov  leparevpa  and  edvos  ayiov  are  from  Ex. 
xix.  6.  The  former  phrase  requires  some  explanation. 
The  original  Hebrew  of  Ex.  xix.  6  reads  “  a  kingdom 
of  priests,”  which  by  a  slight  textual  corruption  came 
to  be  read  “  a  kingdom  (and)  priests.”  The  verse  is 
quoted  in  this  form  twice  in  Rev.  (L  6  and  i.  10).  It 
is  uncertain  which  text  the  Septuagint  intended  to 
represent  in  fSaerlKetov  teparevpa,  but  it  is  fairly  clear 
that  the  meaning  here  is,  “  a  royal  priesthood,”  i.e.  not 
a  body  of  priests  who  are  also  kings  (as  in  Rev.)  but  a 
body  of  priests  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Divine  king. 
Cp.  Isa.  lxi.  6.  The  priestly  office  of  the  Christian 
minister  does  not  supersede,  but  rather  depends  on, 
the  priesthood  of  the  whole  body.  (See  Moberly, 
Ministerial  Priesthood.)  Xaoy  eiy  irepiiroltitriv — a  people 
reserved  for  God — comes  from  Isa.  xliii.  21  (Xao'y  poo 
ov  irepieTTOuia-dmv),  or  from  Ex.  xix.  5  (Xaoy  ireptovo-tos). 
Cp.  Malachi  iii.  17  (eaovTal  pot  .  .  .  els  irepnrolt]<Tiv). 
Trepnroiew  means  to  reserve  or  keep  safe,  irepnrolrjo-is 
is  used  for  ‘  keeping  safe  ’  (Heb.  x.  39) ;  for  ‘  obtain¬ 
ing,’  1  Thess.  v.  9 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  14,  and,  as  here,  for 
‘  possession,’  in  Eph.  i.  14. 
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0TT01C  Tic  ipcTAC  e?A|Te(AHTe  TOU  Ik  <TK<JtovS  ipuis  koX^p-ovtos 

fls  tS  fiavpao-riv  avrau  ifius' 

aperas  is  from  Isa.  xliii.  21.  The  moral  excellences 
of  God  are  manifested  in  the  salvation  of  men.  His 
“  nature  and  property  is  ever  to  have  mercy  and  to 
forgive.” 

Light  is  a  familiar  image  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom 
in  the  prophets  (see  Isa.  ix.  2).  Consecrated  by  the 
lips  of  the  Lord,  it  becomes,  both  in  S.  John  and 
S.  Paul  (especially  in  Eph.  and  Col.),  the  most  complete 
expression  of  all  that  the  new  life  in  Christ  meant. 
It  involved  the  contrast  between  brightness  and  gloom, 
between  openness  and  stealth,  between  sight  and  blind¬ 
ness,  between  the  glory  and  the  healing  of  the  Sun  of 
Eighteousness,  and  the  squalor  and  noisome  disease 
that  dog  the  footsteps  of  sin.  It  was  their  love  for 
light  that  led  the  early  Church  to  consecrate  the  hour 
of  daybreak  to  worship. 

On  Oav/xao-rov  Dr.  Hort  says : — “  Here  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  calling  by  God  to  a  sharing  of  His 
marvellous  light,  an  admission  to  some  power  of  reading 
the  mysteries  of  life  aright  by  seeing  them  in  a  measure 
in  the  same  light  in  which  they  are  seen  by  Him  who 
created  them  and  disposes  them.”  (See  Eph.  i.  17-19.) 

With  naXetravros  cp.  Acts  ii.  39,  7rao-t  rots  eis 
/j.aKpav,  oirovs  av  TrposKaXe<rr]Tcu  Kvpios. 

ol  iroT«  OY  A&dc  vOv  St  \\dc  Oeoy,  ot  oys  h’Aehm^noi  vOv  St 

EAEH0eNT€C. 

The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  Hosea,  chaps,  i.  and  ii., 
which  are  also  used  in  Eom.  ix.  as  illustrating  the  call 
of  the  Gentiles.  This  passage  suggests  that  the  readers 
of  the  Epistle  were  Gentile  Christians.  The  difference 
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of  tense  between  i}Xe>i/u.euoi  and  eXo/Sevres  should  be 
noticed.  The  first  recalls  the  state  in  which  they  had 
lived,  the  second  the  act  of  mercy  by  which  God  had 
called  them  to  Himself. 


Ch.  II.  ll-III.  7.  The  Duty  of  Submission. 

(a)  II.  11-17.  The  Christian  Citizen. 

Beloved,  I  beseech  you  as  sojourners  and  pilgrims,  to 
abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  thoi  war  against  the  sold; 
having  your  behaviour  seemly  among  the  Gentiles  ;  that, 
wherein  they  speak  against  you  as  evil-doers,  they  may 
by  your  good  works,  which  they  behold,  glorify  God  in 
the  day  of  visitation.  Be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord’s  sake :  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as 
supreme;  or  unto  governors,  as  sent  by  him  for  vengeance 
on  evil-doers  and  for  praise  to  them  that  do  well. 

For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  by  well-doing  ye  should 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  cf  foolish  men :  as  free,  and 
not  using  your  freedom  for  a  cloke  of  wickedness,  but  as 
bondservants  of  God.  Honour  all  men.  Love  the 
brotherhood.  Fear  God.  Honour  the  king. 

’A-yairqTot,  irapaicaXi  is  n&pofKOyC  K&l  rr&peniAHMOyc  dir£xeo-0ai 
riv  trapKwuv  tirifhipiuv,  oItivcs  irrpaTtvovToi  kcito  Tfjs  <|mxfjs' 

The  address  (aya-mjrol)  begins  a  new  section  of  the 
Epistle  (cp.  ch.  iv.  12).  From  the  privileges  of  the 
Christian  calling  the  Apostle  passes  to  the  practical 
duties  of  the  Christian  life,  especially  in  view  of  the 
hostility  of  the  people  around.  And  therefore  the 
exhortation  begins  by  catching  the  note  of  i.  2,  and 
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reminding  the  readers  that  they  are  to  act  as  strangers 
and  sojourners  (the  two  words  are  synonymous),  not 
involving  themselves  in  the  customs  and  appetites  of 
the  land  where  they  are  only  for  a  time,  em Ovftlai 
aapKitca!  must  not  be  limited  to  sensual  indulgence ; 
they  include  all  appetites  that  bring  the  spiritual  into 
subjection  to  the  animal  in  us  (see  Eph.  ii.  16).  The 
only  test  by  which  to  discern  them  is  this — do  they 
war  against  the  soul  ?  arrives  here  has  explanatory 
force,  because  they.  Many  habits  of  self-indulgenee,  not 
inherently  sinful,  become  a  drag  on  spiritual  progress 
— an  occasion  of  contest  within  us  between  ‘  I  want 
to  ’  and  ‘  I  ought.’  And  with  these  the  Christian  can 
make  no  terms.  For  him  there  is  but  one  rule — 
Abstain  from  these  things,  they  are  warring  against 
the  soul.  a-Tpareva)  is  used  of  offensive  warfare,  and 
implies  that  lusts  are  always  on  active  service  against 
the  true  life.  See  for  the  same  idea  Gal.  v.  16 ;  Jas. 
iv.  1.  here,  as  often  in  S.  Peter,  is  the  man’s 

true  self. 

rf)v  avoorpo^v  {jpwv  iv  rots  Jf0veo-iv  ?xoVT4S  KaX^jv, 

There  seems  a  fourfold  contrast  suggested  in  this 
verse : 

Wherein  (now)  sP®a^c  y0U  a8  evil-doers. 

v  '  against  J 

In  the  day  of  they  may  for  your  good 

visitation  glorify  works. 

/caXdy  is  used  of  goodness  that  is  manifested  (moral 
beauty),  ayaOos  rather  of  inward  goodness.  But  the 
distinction  is  not  always  clearly  retained. 
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tvo,  tv  cl  KOToXoXoScrtv  ip iv  els  KOKOiroiiiv,  be  rav  KaXciv  *pY<i>v 

tiroirrtiovTts  8o|ao-ci>crL  t4v  Otiv  en  h  Me  pic.  eniCKonfic. 

iv  m — in  the  matter  in  which.  Cp.  ch.  iii.  16 ;  iv. 
4 ;  also  Heb.  ii.  18.  In  all  these  cases,  and  perhaps 
also  in  i.  6,  the  antecedent  is  left  indefinite.  See 
note  on  iv.  4. 

On  the  accusation  of  evil-doing  see  Introduction, 
especially  the  quotation  from  Suetonius,  where  the 
word  malcficae  exactly  represents  the  Greek  here. 
The  word  outside  this  Epistle  is  only  used  in  N.T.  in 
John  xviii.  30,  where,  however,  Westcott  and  Hort  read 
xaxov  TTOitav.  KaraXaXew  is  used  only  here  and  in  Jas. 
iv.  11.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  verse  we  may  see  a 
reference  to  the  saying  of  Christ  in  Matt.  v.  16,  “  That 
they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.” 

ex  here  presents  some  difficulty.  It  is  perhaps  best 
to  take  it  as  equivalent  to  “  as  a  result  of  ”  and  supply 
v/j.as  after  iwoirTevovreg,  so  reading  as  a  result  of 
your  good  works,  observing  you,  they  may  glorify,  etc. 
eiroiTTevai  means  to  watch  attentively;  to  ‘see  for 
oneself'  The  present  participle  conveys  the  idea  of 
habitual  observation  (ep.  eh.  iii.  2).  It  was  this 
consciousness  that  they  were  being  carefully  watched 
by  the  heathen  around  them  that  S.  Peter  wanted 
to  bring  home  to  his  readers.  The  word  is  used  for 
initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  but  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  any  reference  to  this  is 
intended  here. 

The  day  of  visitation  has  been  variously  interpreted 
as  (1)  the  day  when  you  are  examined  before  the 
magistrates,  (2)  the  day  of  God’s  judgment  on  your 
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persecutors,  or  (3)  the  day  when  the  heathen,  won  by 
your  holiness  to  the  acknowledgment  of  God,  are  able 
to  glorify  him. 

The  phrase  is  no  doubt  derived  from  Isa.  x.  3 ; 
the  idea  of  divine  visitation  appearing  constantly  in 
O.T.  The  word  implies  a  manifestation  of  God  on 
behalf  of  his  people,  generally  with  the  further  idea  of 
punishment  and  probation  for  the  nations.  Thus  it 
may  include  both  (2)  and  (3).  The  former  is  the  more 
prominent  idea  in  Isa.  x.  3,  but  the  latter  better 
explains  the  So^acroxn  here. 

‘YiroraynTt  irao-g  dv0pcu7r-ivfl  ktCo-ci  Sid  rtv  uvpiov 

On  the  significance  of  this  assertion  of  the  duty  of 
submission,  see  Introduction,  iirorayij  was  a  virtue 
that  S.  Peter  had  learnt  in  the  school  of  experience. 
The  2nd  aorist  passive  has  here,  as  often,  a  certain 
middle  force,  ‘Accept  the  position  in  which  you  find 
yourselves.’ 

Of  this  viroTayJj  Dr.  Hort  says — “  It  consists  not 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  community, 
the  weakness  of  the  ancient  social  life,  but  in  the 
recognition  that  the  individual  attains  his  own  true 
growth  and  freedom  only  through  devotion  to  the 
community,  and  submission  to  the  various  forms  of 
authority  by  which  society  is  constituted.” 

KTi'crei  has  a  special  significance  here,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  ktI<£u>  (to  establish,  set  up)  is  used  exclusively 
of  the  action  of  God;  as  the  nearest  equivalent  to 
“  create.”  (See  e.g.  S.  Mark  xiii.  19,  Eph.  iii.  9.)  kt'ut is 
is  used  for  that  which  is  the  outcome  of  God’s 
creative  act  (Rom.  viiL  22,  Col.  i.  15,  etc.).  So  here 
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it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  ordinances  of  human 
society  to  which  submission  is  to  be  given  are  divine 
in  their  origin.  Cp.  Rom.  xiii.  1,  “  The  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God.”  The  three  examples  S.  Peter 
gives  are  the  state,  the  household,  and  the  family. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  three  fundamental  institu¬ 
tions  that  all  civilized  life  is  built.  The  aim  of  the 
Christian  is  not  to  overturn  the  foundations  of  society, 
but  to  assert  the  divine  claim  over  all  human  institu¬ 
tions,  and  recognize  in  the  state,  the  household,  and 
the  family,  a  training  ground  of  those  social  virtues 
that  find  their  highest  sphere  of  activity  in  the  Church 
militant  here  in  earth,  and  their  complete  realization 
in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  heaven. 

Sta  ror  Kvpiov  gives  the  true  motive  for  obedience. 
So  S.  Paul  writes  “do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.”  Perhaps  S.  Peter  was  thinking  of  the  words 
of  Christ,  “Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s.” 

dire  PcuriXct  us  tnrip^xovn,  «Kt«  i)yt\i.6criv  us  Si’  aviTov  w€jMro|J^vois 
cLs  €k8ikt)o-iv  KaKoiroiuv  frraivov  84  dyaOoirotuv’ 

/SacnXetiy  here  refers  to  the  Emperor — either  Nero 
or  perhaps  (see  Introduction)  his  successor. 

inrepexovTi  (cp.  Rom.  xiii.  1)  reminds  us  of  the 
feudal  word  ‘  overlordship.’ 

>iycfj.wv,  properly  the  title  of  procurators  or  legati 
Caesaris,  is  used  here  in  a  wider  sense  for  local 
governors.  St  avrov  may  convey  the  idea  that 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  was  itself  delegated. 
All  human  authority  goes  back  to  God  as  its  ultimate 
source.  e/cShcr/crts  is  the  vindication  of  justice  on  evil- 
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doers.  With  eiraivov  Se  ayaBoiroiwv  cp.  Eom.  xii.  3-4. 
The  province  of  government  cannot  be  restricted  to 
the  mere  suppression  of  crime,  as  some  individualists 
would  desire.  It  includes  the  promotion  of  all  that 
shall  encourage  the  “  good  life  ”  of  the  citizens.  The 
spread  of  democratic  principles  in  modern  England  has 
brought  with  it  a  return  to  a  view  of  the  functions  of 
the  government  much  more  closely  akin  to  that  of 
Plato  and  the  great  statesmen  of  Greece,  though  com¬ 
bined  with  a  clearer  recognition  that  if  the  individual 
exists  to  do  service  for  the  community,  the  com¬ 
munity  exists  not  less  to  develop  the  character  of  the 
individual. 

We  trace  in  these  words  a  lingering  confidence  in 
the  impartiality  of  Roman  justice,  which  was  destined 
very  soon  to  give  place  to  the  keen  sense  of  injustice 
which  finds  expression  in  the  Revelation,  where  the 
only  hope  of  redress  ( eicS/to/ai? )  is  in  the  manifestation 
of  Christ. 

(Itri  otirus  io-rlv  t!>  8At)(i(i  toO  8k>0,  dYafloiroioCvTas  <|>i|U>tv  rf|» 

tuv  a^prfvwv  avOpunruv  ayviuo-Cav) 

ov rwi  should  probably  be  taken  as  referring  back  to 
vir oraytp-e.  Thus  (by  submission  to  kings  and  gover¬ 
nors)  it  hath  pleased  God  that  men  should  act,  so 
that  by  well  doing  they  may  muzzle  the  senselessness 
of  foolish  men.  (pifnow,  from  epipos,  a  muzzle,  used 
in  S.  Mark  i.  25  of  the  silencing  of  the  evil  spirit, 
and  in  iv.  39  of  the  stilling  of  the  tempest. 

ayvootrla  must  be  distinguished  from  ayvoia.  It  is  not 
mere  absence  of  knowledge  but  want  of  the  power  of 
perception,  ‘  purblindness.’  Hence  it  cannot  be  con- 
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vinced,  but  may  be  put  to  silence.  The  ayvtat rla  of 
men  is  always  ready  to  make  its  voice  to  be  heard, 
where  ayvoia  will  often  be  silent 

aeppwv  conveys  the  same  general  idea.  It  is  not 
thoughtlessness  but  actual  stupidity,  want  of  reasoning 
power.  to>v  here  gives  an  explanatory  force,  such  men 
as  are  stupid. 

us  iXcu0epoi,  Kal  us  €iriKdXup.pa  £\ovt«s  t^s  KaicCas  r?|v  iXaiGtpfav, 
aW’  us  Ocov  SovXoi. 

Verse  15  is  parenthetical;  here  the  nominative  refers 
back  to  the  viroraytiTe  of  verse  13.  Subjection  for 
the  Lord’s  sake  is  no  loss  of  freedom,  for  it  belongs  to 
the  paradox  that  only  God’s  slaves  enjoy  true  liberty. 
This  verse  recalls  Gal.  v.  13,  which  was,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

Not  like  men  who  have  their  liberty  as  a  veil  for 
their  malice.  Christian  liberty  is  not  the  right  to 
exercise  ourselves  in  malicious  criticisms  of  our  fellow- 
Christians.  There  is  no  prayer  in  our  litany  the  need 
of  which  parochial  experience  brings  home  more 
strongly  than  that  in  which  we  pray,  “From  envy, 
hatred  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  Good 
Lord,  Deliver  us.” 

iirucaKunfta,  used  in  Ex.  xxvi.  14  for  the  covering  of 
the  tabernacle,  is  from  eTriKaXun-Tu),  to  cover  over.  See 
Psalm  xxxi.  1,  wv  eireKa\o(p6ii(rav  al  anaprlai. 

irdvras  Ti(i^o-aT«,  rf|v  aStXcjxiniTa  ayairaTf,  ton  6eON  <t>OBetc6e, 

t3n  B&ci\e&  Ti(i.dT«. 

A  summary  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  use 
of  the  aorist  imperative  makes  the  first  command 
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emphatic.1  Give  to  every  man  the  honour  that  is  his 
iiue.  Perhaps  the  command  goes  further,  and  implies 
(in  contrast  with  the  Karlas  of  the  preceding  verse) 
that  the  Christian  is  to  try  to  find  in  every  man  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  honour.  The  respect  that  Christ 
showed  for  men  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
attitude  of  tolerant  contempt  which  some  of  His 
followers  adopt. 

aSeXspoTqra  (only  here  and  in  chap.  v.  9)  is  the 
whole  Christian  body  considered  as  a  community. 
Love  for  individual  Christians  can  only  be  deep  and 
broad  when  it  grows  out  of  love  for  the  whole  body  of 
which  they  are  members.  With  the  loss  of  this  sense 
of  corporate  life  we  have  lost  the  wideness  of  Christian 
love,  and  are  too  often  contented  to  limit  our  affection 
to  those  who  attract,  or  who  prove  responsive;  and 
since  love  is  our  power  for  service  we  correspondingly 
narrow  the  scope  of  our  influence.  Every  young 
clergyman  feels  this  danger,  the  protection  against 
which  must  be  found  in  devotion  to  the  whole  Church 
as  the  body  of  Christ — the  aSeXsporqs.  The  words 
that  follow  are  from  Prov.  xxiv.  21,  <poj3ov  top  6eov, 
vie,  rat  /SatnXea.  For  the  added  word  ri/aare  cp. 
Bom.  xiii.  7. 

(b)  Ch.  II.  18-25.  The  Christian  servant. 

Servants,  be  in  subjection  to  your  masters  with  all 
fear ;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the 

1  BlaB3  (Grammar  of  N.  T.,  p.  195)  says  that  the  aorist  imperatives 
in  this  Epistle  denote  ‘conduct  up  to  a  final  point.’  So  (\rlcari, 
i.  13  (lay  hold  on  hope) ;  hyairfitrart,  i.  22  (lay  hold  on  love) ;  iva- 
erpitpyre,  L  17  (up  to  the  end) ;  iroi pdvart,  v.  1  ;  and  Tip.-fitra.rt  here. 
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froward.  For  this  is  acceptable,  if  for  conscience  toward 
God  a  man  endureth  griefs,  suffering  wrongfully.  For 
what  glory  is  it,  if,  when  ye  sin,  and  are  buffeted  for 
it,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently  ?  but  if,  when  ye  do  well, 
and  suffer  for  it,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently,  this  is 
acceptable  with  God.  For  hereunto  were  ye  called:  because 
Christ  also  suffered  for  you,  leaving  you  an  example,  that 
ye  should  follow  his  steps :  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth :  who,  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  suffered,  threatened  not ;  but 
committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously  :  who 
his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  body  upon  the  tree,  that 
we,  having  died  unto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteousness ; 
by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed.  For  ye  were  going 
astray  like  sheep ;  and  are  now  returned  unto  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls. 

01  otictTai  {nroTa<r<r<>p<voi  «v  iravTl  Tots  8«nri5Tais,  oi  prfvov 

rots  a-ya0ots  Kat  liruuceViv  aXXa  Kal  rots  o-xoXiois. 

Here  S.  Peter  passes  to  the  duty  of  Christians  as 
members  of  a  household  (cp.  Horn.  xiv.  4 ;  Eph.  vi.  5). 
The  word  ohcerai  (domestic  servant)  probably  includes 
both  slaves  and  freemen.  Slavery  as  an  institution 
must  from  the  first  have  found  itself  ill  at  ease  in  the 
Christian  Church,  but  the  household,  as  a  natural  unit 
between  the  family  and  the  state,  has  its  place  among 
the  divinely  appointed  human  institutions.  The  ex¬ 
hortation  here  is  apparently  addressed  to  servants  who 
have  heathen  masters,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  perver¬ 
sity  of  disposition  (xkoXios)  is  not  confined  to  heathenism. 
eirieucijs  is  best  represented  by  fair  or  reasonable.  It 
is  translated  gentle  in  R.V.  here  and  in  Jas.  iii.  17. 
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In  2  Cor.  x.  1,  Matthew  Arnold  renders  emeUeia 
‘  sweet  reasonableness.’  Aristotle  defined  it  as  “  the 
character  of  a  man  who  is  content  to  take  less  than 
his  due.”  See  also  Eth.  vi.  11,  tov  emencrj  /uaXurra 
<pa/nev  avyyvwfioviKov. 

The  participle  viroTorra-onevoi  here,  and  in  ch.  iii.  1 
refers  back  to  the  imperative  inr oTayij-re  of  verse  13. 
Obey  the  command,  submitting  yourselves,  etc. 

touto  Yip  xV* 

The  use  of  \apis  here  recalls  the  Lord’s  question  in 
Luke  vi.  32,  iroia  v/uiv  \apis  etrrl ;  We  must  not 
translate,  this  constitutes  a  claim  on  God’s  favour — 
which  seems  implied  in  the  ‘  thankworthy  ’  of  the  A.V. 
The  meaning  may  be,  this  is  beautiful  in  the  sight  of 
God,  or,  this  is  a  worthy  response  to  God’s  grace  to  you. 
Good  works  “are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in 
Christ.”  (Article  xii.) 

<1  Sti  OT)V€£St]<ri»  0toS  viro(j>{p<i.  tis  Xwas  ird<rx<DV  Skids' 

avvtl$t)<rw  Oeov  is  not  ‘  conscience  towards  God,’  but 
‘  consciousness  of  God  ’  (cp.  Heb.  x.  2 ;  erwelSyarw 
a/iapriwv).  Consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God  is 
our  strength  for  the  endurance  of  the  petty  injustices 
and  annoyances  of  life,  i-rrotpepa)  means  ‘  to  bear  up,’ 
and  so  to  sustain  the  weight  of  anything.  Used  in 
the  same  sense  in  1  Cor.  x.  13,  “  That  ye  may  be  able 
to  bear  it.” 

irotov  Yap  xXfcs  <1  apapTdvovTCs  xal  KoXatju^dpcvoi  wopcvctrc ; 
dXX’  ct  aYa0oir«ioOvT€S  xa\  irderxovres  vwoptvttrt,  tovto 
irapd  9«p. 

ncXeof,  as  compared  with  \apis,  seems  rather  to  refer 
to  human  opinion.  Even  among  men  patient  bearing 
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of  punishment  that  we  have  deserved  is  no  great  matter 
of  credit ;  but  to  suffer  for  well-doing,  whatever  men 
may  say,  is  acceptable  with  God. 

The  present  participles  imply  a  course  of  conduct 
then  going  on,  while  vironeveWe  looks  forward  to  the 
future  attitude  of  the  readers. 

KokafplXw  from  KoXafpos,  a  fist.  Its  use  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  6V  of  our  Lord  may  have  suggested  its  use  here, 
as  recalling  to  the  readers  the  buffetings  that  Christ 
suffered  for  them. 

(1$  TOIJTO  ■ydp  tK\^0T|T€, 

Since  Christ  suffered  ye  are  called  to  suffer  too. 

It  is  the  way  the  Master  went, 

Should  not  the  servant  tread  it  still  ? 

See  Matt.  x.  38 ;  xvi.  24,  etc.  But  toOto  includes 
also  the  dyaOoiroioCvres. 

Sri  sal  Xpurri;  tirafltv  Jirip  vpuv, 

virep  v/jlS>v,  on  your  behalf,  virip  does  not  imply  sub¬ 
stitution,  an  idea  which  would  be  out  of  place  here, 
where  S.  Peter  is  reminding  his  readers  that  Christ 
suffered,  not  to  deliver  them  from  the  need  of  suffering, 
but  that  their  sufferings  might  be  a  means  to  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Him.  /ecu  gives  emphasis  to  this  thought. 

iptv  iiroXijiirAvwv  {iiro-ypappiv  Xva  ciraKo\ov6i|in)Te  rots  £xvt<rtv 

viroXifAirdvco,  a  late  form,  from  oiroXelirw.  inroypafx- 
/uo'y,  a  model  set  for  imitation,  such  as  the  headline  of 
a  copy-book,  or  an  outline  to  be  traced  over  in  ink 
(cp.  viroSetyiua  in  S.  John  xiii.  15).  eTraKoXovOeco,  to 
follow  close  after.  In  S.  Mark  xiv.  54  it  is  recorded 
that  Peter  followed  afar  off.  It  is  not  such  following 
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as  this  that  he  commends  to  those  to  whom  he  writes. 
”X‘,os'  (footprint)  from  hcu>  (itcveo/nai),  to  go.  These  words 
must  have  had  a  special  significance  for  the  writer  as 
he  remembered  the  saying  of  Christ,  “  Whither  I  go 
thou  eanst  not  follow  me  now,  but  thou  shalt  follow 
me  hereafter,”  or  that  other  word  in  S.  John  xxi.  19 
with  its  solemn  renewal  of  the  old  command,  aicoXovQei 
/not.  S.  Peter  at  least  had  reason  to  know  whither 
those  footprints  led.  But  he  can  say  calmly  now 
what  once  he  said  in  the  vehemence  of  passion,  “  We 
must  lay  down  our  lives  for  His  sake  who  has  laid 
down  His  life  for  us.”  (See  S.  John  xiii.  37.) 

8s  amaptIan  oyk  tnofHCEN  oyA^  eyp^0H  AdAoc  cn  tQ  ctomati 
AYTOf 

The  words  are  from  Isa.  liii.  9,  avo/niav  ovk  eirolr/trev, 
ovSe  SoXov  ei>  t<5  Tro/nan  avrov.  They  also  recall 
Psalm  xxxii.  2,  ovSe  etrrtv  iv  r to  rro/xart  avrov  SoXos. 
This  testimony  to  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  from  one 
who  had  been  on  the  closest  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Him  cannot  lightly  be  set  aside.  Cp.  Heb.  iv.  15. 

Ss  AoiSopo4|i*vos  o4k  aVTtXoiSopd,  wdo-\<i>v  oix  ■f|7T((X«i,  iraptSCSov 
St  tu  KpCvovTi  SikaCus’ 

The  temptation  to  meet  injustice  with  threats  must 
have  been  very  strong.  Even  S.  Paul  found  it  hard 
to  resist  (Acts  xxiii.  3). 

■7T apeSISov — committed  his  enemies,  or,  perhaps  him¬ 
self  and  his  cause,  to  God.  The  Psalms  are  full  of 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  soul  in  its  affliction 
commits  itself  to  God.  And  we  remember  the  words 
of  Christ  on  the  cross — “Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit  ”  (Luke  xxiii.  46). 
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The  transitions  from  the  imperfects  (avreXoiSopei 
ijirelXei,  irapeSISov )  to  the  aorist  avqveyKev  should  be 
noted.  The  first  denotes  the  habitual  attitude  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  the  second  a  definite  act. 

eiroltja-ev  and  evpeOij  above  have  the  same  force — at 
no  point  in  His  life  did  He  do  sin,  etc. 

8s  Tic  &M&PTI&C  <il“V  AYTOC  AN  H  N£fK£N  fv  TlS  (TtipaTl  auTOV 
4irl  TO  gv\ov, 

From  Isa.  liii.  12 — avroi  apaprias  iroXXwv  avtjveyKev. 
avafptpto  has  generally  a  sacrificial  significance.  It 
is  used  at  least  twice  in  O.T.  of  men  who  bear  the 
sins  of  their  nation  (Lam.  v.  7 ;  Ez.  iv.  4).  It  has  the 
idea  of  carrying  to  some  goal  So  here  eV<  to  tyXov. 
Cp.  Heb.  ix.  28.  In  considering  the  doctrine  of  vicari¬ 
ous  suffering  it  is  important  to  remember : — 

(1)  That  the  vicarious  suffering  of  Christ  is  not  an 
isolated  fact.  Below  the  surface  of  human  life  lies  the 
great  universal  fact  of  vicarious  suffering,  “  not  a  dogmatic 
but  an  experimental  truth.”1  All  true  service  for  men 
involves  the  bearing  of  the  sins  of  men,  not  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  Christ  bore  them,  but  >n  a  sense 
that  helps  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  His  suffering.2 

1  Adam  Smith,  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.,  p.  354. 

2  A  passage  from  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Slade  Lectures  on  the  Art  of 
England,  quoted  in  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans,  p.  93,  has  proved 
strangely  prophetic  in  view  of  the  events  of  this  year  :  “  The  great 
mystery  of  the  idea  of  Sacrifice  itself,  which  has  been  manifested  as 
one  united  and  solemn  instinct  by  all  thoughtful  and  affectionate 
races,  since  the  world  became  peopled,  is  founded  on  the  Becret  truth 
of  benevolent  energy  which  all  men  who  have  tried  to  gain  it  have 
learned — that  you  cannot  save  men  from  death  but  by  facing  it  for 
them,  nor  from  sin  but  by  resisting  it  for  them.  .  .  .  Some  day  or 
other— probably  now  very  soon — too  probably  by  heavy  afflictions 
of  the  State,  we  shall  be  taught  .  .  .  that  all  the  true  good  and 
glory  even  of  this  world — not  to  speak  of  any  that  is  to  come,  must 
be  bought  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  with  our  toil,  and  with  our  tears.  ” 
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(2)  The  vicarious  suffering  of  Christ  must  not  be 
separated  from  its  purpose — that  we,  being  dead  unto 
sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness.  The  ultimate  efficacy 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  depends  on  what  it  does  in  us. 
The  old  hymn  is  right — “  He  died  to  make  us  good.” 

(3)  Only  through  suffering  do  we  learn  the  meaning 
of  His  suffering.  Slaves  bearing  ill-usage  patiently 
will  by  the  mysterious  power  of  sympathy  learn  to  see 
more  clearly  into  the  mystery  of  redemption  than  the 
subtlest  theologian  who  has  not  suffered.  The  deep 
truths  of  Isa.  liii.  were  wrung  from  the  heart  of  the 
nation  as  it  groaned  under  the  captivity  of  Babylon, 
and  S.  Paul’s  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  death 
of  Christ  was  won  on  the  same  battlefield — “  I  bear  in 
my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus”  (Gal.  vi.  17). 
“  Christianity  is  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  Cross, 
and  the  whole  life  of  each  true  Christian  has  something 
of  the  form  and  look  of  Christ  crucified.”1 

£v\ov  is  also  used  twice  in  Acts  (v.  30,  x.  39)  by 
S.  Peter  for  the  cross.  Its  use  in  Gal.  iii.  13  is  due  to 
the  Septuagint  of  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Irenaeus  speaks  of 
Christ  as  “  remedying  the  disobedience  in  the  matter 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  by  the  obedience  of  the  tree 
of  Calvary.”  And  we  think  of  the  £y\ov  of  Eev. 
xxii.  2,  whose  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
eirl  to  £v\ov  is  a  pregnant  construction.  He  bore  our 
sins  up  to  and  upon  the  tree.2  Cp.  ch.  iii.  20,  eiy  i}v. 

1  Quoted  in  Expositor,  1886. 

2  The  sacrificial  use  of  iva<t>ipu  has  led  some  commentators  to  see 
here  a  reference  to  the  Cross  as  an  altar  on  which  Christ  offered  a 

sacrifice  to  God.  But  r&r  ipaprlat  negatives  this  idea,  for  He  offered 

on  the  Cross  not  our  sins  but  Himself.  See  Heb.  vii.  27,  touto  yip 
iralijoey  i<pdt raf  caurdy  aytriysa s. 
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iv  tw  a<i/j.aTt  avrou.  It  was  physical  suffering  that 
slaves  had  to  bear,  and  therefore  it  is  on  the  physical 
sufferings  of  Christ  that  the  Apostle  lays  stress.  The 
words  also  recall  Heb.  x.  10,  Sta  rijs  irpoo-tpopas  tov 
a-tifiaroi  "Iijo-ou  Xpiarou  (on  which  see  Westeott,  in 
loe.).  Cp.  ch.  iii.  18,  OavarioOeis  crapic'i. 

auTov  is  not  emphatic,  as  in  A.Y. 

I'va  Tats  a^aprCats  airoYCV^jicvoi  rfj  SiKaio<rvirQ  ^o-<D|iev' 

airoylyvo/xai  conveys  the  idea  of  complete  separation ; 
and  so  of  death  as  the  most  complete  form  of  separation 
we  know.  S.  Paul  speaks  even  more  plainly  in  Rom. 
vi.  3,  aireOavofxev  ry  d/j-apria.  See  note  on  ch.  iv.  1. 

The  article  before  a/xaprlats  refers  back  to  the  sins 
borne  on  the  tree  ;  so  ry  Sucatoo-vvy  is  the  righteousness 
that  belongs  to  the  new  life  of  freedom. 

0®  T(S  /vuiAtom  IaGhte. 

From  Isa.  liii.  5.  /um\a>y^  is  the  weal  or  wound  left 
by  a  lash,  which  many  slaves  had  good  cause  to  know. 

fj™  -yip  die  TTpoBATA  n\a,Nd)M€NOI,  a\\a  tirtoTpd<f>i)T«  vvv  «irl 
tov  TTOL^wva  Kal  eirCcTKOirov  twv  \jru\a»v  vjiwv. 

eTreo-Tpatpr/re  may  have  a  passive  or  middle  signifi¬ 
cance — (have  turned  yourself  to,  or  have  been  turned  to). 
The  former  is  more  probable,  as  conversion  is  generally 
regarded  in  N.T.  as  a  deliberate  human  act.  The  word 
recalls  the  saying  of  Christ  to  S.  Peter  recorded  in 
S.  Luke  xxiL  32,  av  wore  evurrpcyjras,  (TTyptj'OV  rovs 
aSe\(povs  (tov .  See  also  S.  John  xii.  40;  Acts  iii.  19 
(RV.  turn  again).  Conversion  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  aimless  straying  (n-Xavy)  of  the  preceding 
sentence.  A  man  is  converted  when  his  life  attains 
a  purpose,  a  direction,  Godwards. 
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Troiueva  Ka)  €7riWo7roi/.  The  pastoral  and  episcopal 
office  alike  find  their  fulfilment  in  Christ.  eirlo-Ko-Tros 
is  probably  used  here  in  the  more  general  sense  of 
overseer. 

(c)  Ch.  IIL  1-6.  The  Christian  wife. 

In  like  manner,  ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  ymr  own 
husbands ;  that,  even  if  any  obey  not  the  word,  they  may 
without  the  word  be  gained  by  the  behaviour  of  their 
wives  ;  beholding  your  chaste  behaviour  coupled  with  fear. 
Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  the  outward  adorning  of 
plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  jewels  of  gold,  or  of 
putting  on  apparel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart,  in  the  incorruptible  apparel  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.  For 
after  this  manner  aforetime  the  holy  women  also,  who 
hoped  in  God,  adorned  themselves,  being  in  subjection  to 
their  own  husbands ;  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling 
him  lord :  whose  children  ye  now  are,  if  ye  do  well,  and 
are  not  put  in  fear  by  any  terror. 

'OpoUs  yvivolKfs  vTroma-criSjicvai  rots  l8(ore  dvSp&riv, 

'Ofxolm,  in  accordance  with  the  same  general  law  of 
the  Christian  life.  S.  Paul  urges  the  same  duty  in 
Eph.  v.  22-24,  and  ennobles  subjection  in  the  words 
that  follow,  “  as  the  Church  is  subject  to  the  Christ  ” 
— dir  17  eKKhrjala  inroTarrtreTai  to  Xpurra).  The  parti¬ 
ciple  here  has  probably  a  middle  significance,  as  in 
chap.  ii.  18.  It  is  willing  inrorayij  that  is  to  mark  the 
Christian  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  ISlois  gives  the 
ground  of  subjection,  “  because  they  are  your  hus¬ 
bands  ”  (cp.  Eph.  v.  22). 
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tvo  et  rtvts  dir«0oS<riv  ™  \iyia  Sia  Tijs  tuv  yuvauolv  dvao~r|>0(j>f|s 

Ivcv  Xd-you  Ktp6r]0T]O"OVTQL 

direiQew  implies  more  than  airurTew.  It  is  the 
setting  of  oneself  deliberately  against  conviction  of 
the  truth.  The  Apostle  is  not  dealing  here  with  the 
case  of  a  Christian  woman  who  has  been  married  to  a 
heathen  husband.  Such  cases  would  be  uncommon, 
and  would  require  sterner  words  than  these  (see  2  Cor. 
vi.  14).  The  case  here  seems  to  be  that  of  wives 
converted  after  their  marriage.  Their  duty  was  not 
to  leave  their  heathen  husbands,  nor  to  provoke 
hostility  by  constant  speaking  of  spiritual  things,  but 
to  win  them  by  the  silent  witness  of  a  life  lived  for 
Christ,  avev  \6yov. 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades  when  speaking  fails. 

Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  2. 

xepSal i/o)  is  used  in  its  literal  sense  in  Jas.  iv.  13, 
and,  as  here,  in  Matt,  xviii.  15,  a  saying  of  Christ  that 
S.  Peter  may  have  had  in  mind.  Cp.  1  Cor.  ix.  19.  The 
indicative  future  KepStiOfrovrat  implies  a  more  definite 
assurance  than  is  represented  in  our  RV.  translation. 

eiroirrevo-avTcs  *W|v  tv  <J><$pa>  a*yvf)v  avcurrpo(J>f)v  tifiuv. 

eTroTTTeviravTes,  see  on  chap.  ii.  12.  The  aorist 
participle  is  used  because  the  observing  precedes  the 
conversion.  It  has  almost  the  force  of,  as  soon  as  they 
have  seen  for  themselves.  dyv//v,  pure,  in  the  widest 
sense,  ev  cf>6/3a>,  perhaps  “  afraid  of  the  very  shadow 
of  wrong,”  but  more  probably,  as  in  Eph.  v.  33,  giving 
due  reverence  to  your  husbands. 
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&v  form  ov\  0  I|u9<y  4  pt\o  Kf|S  Tpi\uv  Kal  irtpiMcrius  xpuautuv  f| 
tvhvo-tos  LfiarCuv  xocrpos,  dXX’  o  Kpvrrrbs  rfjs  KapSCas  dvOpuiros 
tv  rip  d^i&dpTiu  tou  V|mjx.fo«  «al  irpiUws  irvivpaTos,  #  lo-riv 
4vw7tiov  tov  9eoO  iroXvriX4s. 

There  is  a  threefold  contrast  suggested  here — 
between  the  adornment  that  is  outward  (e£u >0ev)  and 
the  beauty  that  is  hidden  (tcpwirrA v) ;  between  that 
which  seeks  to  please  men  and  that  which  is  pleasing 
to  God ;  between  that  which  is  perishable  and  that 
which  lasts  (atpdaprov).  The  same  warnings  appear 
in  the  letter  sent  by  S.  Paul  to  Timothy  when  in 
charge  of  the  Ephesian  Church  (1  Tim.  ii.  9-12). 
Customs  change  but  the  love  of  dress  and  outward 
show  remains  a  permanent  danger  to  the  spiritual  life. 
ypva-'ia  is  often  used  for  gold  ornaments,  cp.  Rev. 
xvii.  4.  Koa-fxof  means  originally  order  (ico/tew)  and 
so  comes  to  mean  (1)  ornament,  and  (2)  the  world  of 
nature. 

tltrvylov  kcu  irpaewt  may  be  a  reminiscence  of 
Isa.  lxvi.  2,  which  Clement  of  Rome  (ch.  xiii.)  quotes 
in  the  form  tov  irpavv  icdi  n<rijyiov,  k. t.X.  Bengel 
distinguishes  the  two  words,  “mansuetus,  qui  non 
turbat,  tranquillus  qui  turbas  aliorum  fert  placide.” 


oOrut  Y&p  ttotc  Kal  ai  &<yLaL  Ywaix«  al  tXiKpnxrai  cts  9<bv  4xd(rpovv 
lavrds,  inroraa-a-dpcvai  rots  IBiois  dvBpdo-iv,  tis  Sdppa  virrfjKOvtv 
rip  ’Appadp,  KYPION  airiv  KaXovo-a' 

KaXovcra  perhaps  refers  to  Gen.  xviii.  12,  but  vttjj- 
icovev  (imp.)  implies  rather  the  habitual  attitude  of 
deference.  iXirltyvo-cu  eiy  Oeov  invites  notice.  Their 
hope  reached  up  to  God,  and  so  they  trod  the  path  of 
simple  duty.  Cp.  Wordsworth’s  Sonnet  on  Milton : — 
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Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart, 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea, 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life’s  common  way, 

In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

fjs  i"y(VT]tb|Tt  reava  d'YaBoTToiovcrai  Kal  MH  <t>oBOYM€NM 

TTTOHCIN, 

As  S.  Paul  had  claimed  for  all  who  are  “  of  faith  ”  a 
place  among  the  true  children  of  Abraham  (Gal.  iii.  7  ; 
Eom.  iv.  12),  so  S.  Peter  says,  “Ye  have  become 
children  of  Sarah  by  doing  well  and  not  being  terrified 
by  any  nervous  fears.”  As  Abraham  is  the  ‘  father  of 
the  faithful,’  so  Sarah  is  the  mother  of  the  obedient. 
Some  commentators  bracket  the  words  from  to 
T€Kva  and  take  the  participles  as  referring  to  the 
ayiai  ywaiKti. 

TTTotttnv  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  N.T. ;  it  is 
found  in  Prov.  iii.  25  (lxx.),  a  passage  that  is  probably 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  here.  irroew  means 
properly  to  agitate  with  alarm.  On  the  exact  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  word  here  commentators  differ,  some 
regarding  it  as  equivalent  to  a  cause  of  fear. 


(d)  Ch.  III.  7.  The  Christian  husband. 

Ye  husbands,  in  like  manner,  dwell  vrith  your  wives 
according  to  knowledge,  giving  honour  unto  the  woman, 
as  unto  the  weaker  vessel,  as  being  also  joint-heirs  of 
the  grace  of  life;  to  the  end  that  your  prayers  be  not 
hindered. 
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01  flvSpes  opotus  <tuvoikoOvt(s  Kara  -yvuiriv,  us  &(r$cvc<rrlp<p  o-Ktdn 
T<p  yuvaixtup 

We  should  probably  translate  live  according  to 
knowledge  with  the  wife  as  with  a  weaker  vessel. 
For  the  construction  cp.  chap.  i.  19.  The  acceptance 
of  subjection  involves  the  claim  to  consideration  and 
protection.  In  the  words  aa-Oevea-repto  triceuei  there  is 
the  germ  of  a  nobler  chivalry  than  that  of  the  middle 
ages. 

trwoiKew  is  the  nearest  equivalent  in  Greek  to  our 
English  expression  “making  a  home  for.”  The  par¬ 
ticiple  carries  on  the  thought  of  the  vTrordytjTe  of 
ch.  ii.  13.  Kara  yvuxriv  refers  either  to  spiritual 
knowledge  or  to  recognition  of  the  weakness  (not 
the  inferiority)  of  women.  For  <tkcvos  compare 
1  Thess.  iv.  4.  Cp.  also  2  Tim.  ii.  21.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Apostle  has  specially  in  view  the 
“  marital  rights  ”  of  the  husband  (1  Cor.  vii.  3-5), 
which  are  to  be  exercised  not  selfishly,  nor  for  mere 
gratification  of  appetite,  but  Kara  yvuxriv,  in  the  light 
of  the  ennobling  truth  that  our  bodies  are  the  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor.  iii.  16 ;  vi.  19). 

dirovl|iovT«s  TipVjv,  <is  Kal  tnjvi(X7]povd(ioi  \4piT0S  |uf)5, 

The  comma  should  probably  be  omitted,  bo  reading, 
Sharing  with  them  the  honour  that  ye  both  possess 
as  partakers  in  that  divine  favour  which  alone  is  true 
life.  This  reading  gives  a  better  balance  to  the 
sentence — “  Give  your  wives  care  because  they  are 
weak,  and  honour  because  they  are  your  fellow- 
Christians.”  Cp.  Psalm  xxx.  5,  “  In  his  favour  (0ehg- 
g. art)  is  life.”  For  Ti/aij  see  chap.  ii.  7. 
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cnrove/xw  means  properly  to  ‘  portion  out,’  ‘  give  a 
share  of.’ 

ets  t&  fiT|  e'yKOTrTccrBai  ras  Trpocrev^ds  ijiwv. 

True  prayer  can  only  rise  out  of  true  home  life. 
The  primary  reference  is  probably  to  the  family 
worship  offered  by  husband  and  wife  together.  For 
eyKOTTea-Ocu  see  Gal.  v.  7 ;  Rom.  xv.  22.  Some  texts 
read  eKKoirrecrOai  ( cut  off). 

Ch.  III.  8-17.  The  Christian  in  the  Church,  and 
in  the  world. 

Finally,  he  ye  all  likeminded,  compassionate,  loving  as 
brethren,  tenderhearted,  humbleminded ;  not  rendering 
evil  for  evil,  or  reviling  for  reviling ;  but  contrariwise 
blessing;  for  hereunto  were  ye  called  that  ye  should 
inherit  a  blessing.  For 

He  that  vjould  love  life. 

And  see  good  days, 

Let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil, 

And  his  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile. : 

Lei  him  turn  away  from  evil,  and  do  good ; 

Let  him  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it. 

For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous, 
And  his  ears  unto  their  supplication : 

But  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  do  evil. 

And  who  is  he  thal  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  zealous  of 
that  which  is  good  ?  But  and  if  you  should  suffer  for 
righteousness’  sake,  blessed  are  ye:  and  fear  not  their 
fear,  neither  be  troubled ;  but  sanctify  in  your  hearts 
Christ  as  Lord:  being  ready  always  to  give  answer  to 
every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  concerning  the  hope 
that  is  in  you,  yet  with  meekness  and  fear  :  having  a  good 
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conscience  ;  that,  wherein  ye  arc  spoken  against,  they  may 
be  put  to  shame  who  revile  your  good  manner  of  life  in 
Christ.  For  it  is  better,  if  the  will  of  God  should  so  will, 
that  ye  suffer  for  well-doing  than  for  evil-doing. 

T4  Si  WXos  irdvTfs  A|i4ij>povB,  <rujnrti0iis,  ^lAaSeXijjoi,  ctfo-irXaYXVOi, 
■TOTr<iv<S<t>pov«s, 

Here,  on  the  model  of  Ephesians  (Eph.  vi.  10) 
the  Epistle  ought  to  draw  to  a  close,  but  instead  the 
Apostle  reverts  in  this  and  the  next  chapters  to  the 
subject  of  persecution,  and  resumes  his  closing  ex¬ 
hortations  at  the  beginning  of  chap.  v. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  special  virtues  here 
enumerated  are  social.  The  ideal  of  the  Church  is  a 
community  that  is  one  in  thought,  in  feeling  (ttuQos  is 
wider  than  suffering),  in  love,  in  tenderness,  and  in 
humility.  With  <rv/xiraOeis  (only  here  in  N.T.)  cp. 
avfiiraQeiv  in  Heb.  iv.  15 ;  x.  34.  For  euarrhay^vot 
cp.  Rom.  xii.  15;  Eph.  iv.  32.  The  bowels  (i.e.  the 
internal  organs  generally)  were  regarded  as  the  seat 
of  strong  emotion.  The  Greeks  associated  them 
specially  with  courage,  the  Hebrew  with  affection. 
Tender-hearted  exactly  expressed  the  meaning  here. 

|ij)  &iro6i64vTC5  kclkSv  AvtI  kclkov  4)  XoiSoptav  &vtX  XotSopCas 
Tovvav-riov  Si  iviXo-yovvTts,  6n  els  tovto  iKX^0Tp-«  Kva  tiXoytav 
KXT)pOVOp.^(TT|TC. 

An  unmistakable  echo  of  the  words  of  Christ  in 
Matt.  v.  44  and  Luke  vi.  28.  See  also  Rom  xii.  17, 
fir/Sevl  kokov  avri  kokov  cnroSiSovres. 

evXoyovvres  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
evhoylav  that  follows,  “  Seek  to  hand  on  the  blessing 
that  God  has  given  you.”  Cp.  Matt,  xviii.  21-35. 
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<f/cX)J0>jTe,  cp.  chap.  ii.  21.  The  Christian  is  called 
to  an  inheritance  of  suffering  and  of  blessing  (see 
S.  Mark  x.  30). 

KXtipovofvjtrtiTe  refers  back  to  the  nXtipovonia  of  ch. 
i.  3.  Cp.  Matt.  xxv.  34,  “Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  ( K:\npovoiuifo-aTe )  the  kingdom.” 

o  yap  eeXcoN  zcofiN  AfArTAN 
kaI  IAeTn  hmep&c  ata6ac 
TTAYCATCO  THN  r\o>CCAN  AITO  KAKOy 
kai  xeiAn  Toy  Mb  AaAhcai  AoAon, 
i:kkAinatoo  H  ind  kakoy  kaI  ttoihcataj  ataCon, 

ZHTHCATCO  EipHNHN  KaI  AiGjSATCO  AYTHN. 

8ti  o4>0aAmo)  Kypioy  enl  Aikaioyc 
KAI  £>TA  AYTOY  cic  Ae'hcin  aytcon, 
ttpoccotton  Ad  Kypfoy  eni  ttoioyntac  kaka. 

The  exhortation  against  railing  enforced  by  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Psalm  xxxiv.  This  Psalm  has  been  already 
twice  referred  to  in  this  Epistle,  and  was  probably 
familiar  to  the  Church  in  the  days  of  persecution  as 
expressing  her  confidence  in  God.  The  expression 
deXwv  ayairav  differs  from  the  Septuagint,  which 
has  6  BeXwv  tari)v,  ayairwv  t/nepas  ISetv  ayaOas.  The 
phrase  here  is  very  difficult  to  interpret.  It  must 
mean,  the  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  his  love  of  (spiritual) 
life,  or  the  man  who  desires  to  live  such  a  life  as  he  can 
l<roe.  When  psalmists  and  prophets  found  themselves 
obliged  to  admit  that  prosperity  and  goodness  did  not 
always  go  together  in  this  life,  they  made  a  new 
venture  of  faith,  and  became  the  pioneers  of  the  belief 
in  a  future  life  with  God.  They  ‘  brought  a  new 
world  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old. 
In  so  far  as  this  dawning  faith  lay  behind  their  hopes 
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of  temporal  reward,  the  fathers  did  not  “  look  only  for 
transitory  promises.” 

€7ri  SiKaloui  and  eiri  iroiouvras  xaicd  invite  notice.  , 
God  looks  on  righteous  and  evildoers.  In  the  exceeding 
wickedness  of  the  early  middle  ages  men  said  that  God 
and  the  saints  were  asleep.  It  is  part  of  S.  Peter’s 
message  of  comfort  to  the  Churches  that  their  per¬ 
secutors  and  they  were  alike  under  the  eye  of  God. 

Kal  rCs  6  ko.kwctwi'  tijias  &v  rou  d/yaOou  j^XuTal  ytvr\crQe ; 

Who  mil  ill-treat  you?  The  same  word  ( [KaKuxrei ) 
is  used  in  Isa.  1.  9,  to  which  the  Apostle  probably 
refers.  It  is  also  used  of  Herod  vexing  the  Church 
(Acts  xii.  1).  The  words  may  represent  a  lingering 
hope  that  by  virtuous  lives  the  Christians  may  yet 
avert  the  threatened  persecutions,  but  the  deeper 
thought  is  also  present,  that  no  persecution  can  sever 
between  Christ  and  His  Church  (see  Rom.  viii.  33-39 
for  a  triumphant  assertion  of  the  same  truth). 

QjXwrai  conveys  the  idea  of  emulation  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  If  the  alternative  reading,  /xi/xtjTal,  be 
adopted,  too  ayadov  may  refer  to  Christ. 

dXX’  <1  Kal  ird<rxoiTt  Sid  SiKaioa-vvrp,  |uu<dpioi. 

An  echo  of  the  word  of  Christ,  fiuKaptoi  ol  SeSueyiuLevoi 
eveKtv  8ikcuo<tvv>i<!.  et  Kal,  even  if.  The  Kal  here 
suggests  that  the  case  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  preceding  statement. 

The  optative  irdayoiTe  suggests  some  amount  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  would  be  called  to  suffer. 
ton  Ae  (J)oBon  aytijn  «fi  <|>oBhGht€  mhAc  t&pax0ht£. 

Another  reference  to  Isaiah  viii.  (see  chap.  ii.  8). 
We  are  also  reminded  of  Matt.  x.  28.  (pofttidrjre 
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<po/3ov  (a  familiar  Hebraism), — do  not  be  afraid  of  them. 
Tapaaaw  is  used  of  water  ‘  troubled  ’  by  the  angel  in 
S.  John  v.  4. 

KypiON  8i  rbv  Xpio-rov  Afi&c&Te  4»  tols  xapSCats  iip»v, 

From  Isaiah  viii.  13  (jcvpiov  avrov  ayiaa-are).  Words 
spoken  to  encourage  Judah  in  the  crisis  of  the  Assyrian 
invasion  might  well  be  claimed  by  the  Church  now, 
on  the  eve  of  her  great  battle  with  all  the  forces  of 
the  empire.  The  added  words,  ev  xafy  KapSluis,  perhaps 
refer  to  the  heart  worship  that  should  be  their  strength 
when  cut  off  from  the  privilege  of  common  worship 
by  persecution. 

The  Kvpiov  of  the  lxx.  corresponds  to  the  ‘  Yahwe 
of  Hosts  ’  of  the  original,  and  the  application  of 
the  name  to  Christ  here  amounts  to  a  claim  to 
divine  honour  for  Him.1 

tov  Xpto-Tov.  “The  definite  form,  ‘the  Christ’ 
(o  Xpurros),  appears  always  to  retain  more  or  less 
distinctly  the  idea  of  the  office  as  the  crown  of  the 
old  covenant”  (Westcott,  Heb.,  p.  33).  Here  it  may 
be  a  reminiscence  of  Ps.  ii.  2,  Kara  tov  Kvpiov  ica't  Kurd 
tov  Xpia-Tov  avTov.  The  thought  of  persecution  would 
naturally  bring  this  Psalm  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle 
(see  Acts  iv.  25-26).  The  order  of  the  words  suggests 
the  rendering,  Sanctify  in  your  hearts  the  Christ  as 
Lord.  With  dyidaaTe  here  cp.  the  second  clause  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  dyiarrOijTto  to  ovo/aa  aov.  The 

1  fffytos,  used  in  the  lxx.  as  the  equivalent  of  Yahwe,  is  used  in 
N.T.  also  (1)  lor  ‘teacher’  or  ‘master’  (chiefly  in  the  Gospels — see 
e.g.  S.  John  xiii.  13 ;  Matt.  vii.  21 ;  viii.  2,  etc.) ;  (2)  as  a  title  for 
the  ascended  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  His  universal  authority,  in 
reference  especially  to  Ps.  cx.  1,  See  Acts  ii.  32 ;  Phil.  ii.  11,  etc. 
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word  is  more  often  used  of  what  God  does  for  men. 
See  ch.  i.  2. 

The  reading  tov  Qeov,  adopted  in  A.V.,  is  supported 
by  very  inferior  ms.  authority. 

del  irpbs  AiroXoyCav  iravrl  ra>  atroOvri  Apis  XA-yov  irtpl  rf)t 
<v  vplv  IXirCBos,  dXXd  |urd  irpaiTT]Tos  nal  <j><Sf3ou, 

airo\oyla,  a  defence,  not  to  be  limited  to  a  speech 
before  judges,  though  no  doubt  this  is  included.  The 
Christian  is  to  be  prepared  to  defend  his  creed  at  a 
moment’s  notice  (a «),  but  also  to  do  so  without 
arrogance  or  self-assertiveness,  such  as  might  easily 
arise  in  men  on  trial  before  prejudiced  judges  and 
hostile  people  (cp.  Luke  xxi.  14).  Who  that  realizes 
the  honour  and  responsibility  of  speaking  of  Christ  to 
any  enquirer  will  not  pray  for  this  spirit  of  meekness 
and  fear.  With  eXirlSos  (cp.  ch.  i.  3). 

<nivc(6i]<riv  ?xoVT‘S  d-yaWjv, 

A  Pauline  phrase  (see  Acts  xxiii.  1;  xxiv.  16; 
1  Tim.  i.  5,  19). 

The  word  <rvvetSt)<TK,  as  used  by  S.  Peter,  has  a 
rather  wider  connotation  than  our  word  ‘  conscience.’ 
It  is  not  so  much  the  instinct  by  which  a  man  discerns 
between  right  and  wrong,  as  the  soul  regarded  as 
conscious  of  itself.  This  verse  gives  us  the  ‘good 
conscience’  as  influencing  our  attitude  towards  men. 
In  iii.  21  the  ‘  good  conscience  ’  is  considered  as  affect¬ 
ing  our  relation  to  God. 

Iva  hr  u  KaKaXaXfurBc  KaTtLia-xwOiia-iv  o!  {m)pt4tovT«s  rf|v 

Aya(W|v  tv  Xpurru  Avao-rpo^v. 

iv  5>,  in  the  matter  in  which  (cp.  ii.  12). 
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ot  eTrtjped^ovTei,  those  who  defame  (despitefully  use) 
you  (see  Luke  vi.  28).  Aristotle  defines  ei n'/peta  as 
‘  spiteful  abuse.’  In  Christ,  Whose  life  is  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  alone  the  Christian  can  live.  Cp. 
S.  John  xv.  2,  5 ;  Rom.  viii.  1 ;  Eph.  i.  3,  etc. 

KpciTTov  -yap  a-yaBoiroioOvxas,  «t  WX.OL  to  0eXr)pa  too  0eo5,  irair^tiv 

Perhaps  Kpeirrov  may  convey  the  idea  that  all 
suffering  is  good  for  the  Christian,  but  especially  that 
which,  being  undeserved,  makes  him  partaker  with  his 
Lord.  But  it  is  more  probably  an  example  of  the 
figure  called  (or  understatement). 

It  is  possible  to  read  this  verse,  It  is  better  through 
doing  good  to  suffer  than  through  doing  evil  (to  avoid 
suffering),  so  understanding  yfi  irao-yjuv  after  kukottoi- 
oCvraf.  But  ch.  ii.  20  supports  the  reading  of  the 
R.V. 


Ch.  III.  18-22.  Christ  our  great  example.  In 
suffering — in  service — in  glory. 

Because  Christ  also  suffered  far  sins  once,  the  righteous 
for  the  unrighteous,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God;  being 
put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit ;  in 
which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison, 
which  aforetime  were  disobedient,  when  the  long-suffering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was 
a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved 
through  water :  which  also  after  a  true  likeness  doth  now 
save  you,  even  baptism,  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth 
of  the  fiesh,  but  the  interrogation  of  a  good  conscience 
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toward  God,  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
who  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  having  gone  into 
heaven ;  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made 
subject  unto  him. 

8n  kcl\  Xpiorbs  ircpl  dpapTidiv  air^Oavcv, 

Early  mss.  vary  between  airedavev  (W.H.)  and 
eiraOev  (RV.). 

aira£  recalls  Heb.  ix.  27.  Here  it  is  especially  a 
word  of  encouragement.  This  affliction  is  “  but  for  a 
moment”  (2  Cor.  iv.  17).  irep't  agapTtosv,  on  account  of 
sins,  recalls  the  irepi  apaprlas  of  the  sin-offering  in 
Leviticus  (cp.  1  Joh.  ii.  2).  In  a  sense,  all  human 
suffering  is  irep't  a/j.apridn>,  but  the  words  that  follow 
mark  the  special  and  unique  significance  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ. 

6(k<uos  trcrip  oSCkov, 

A  righteous  man  on  behalf  of  the  unrighteous,  inrep 
does  not  imply  substitution.  S.  Paul  used  the  same 
word  of  his  sufferings  for  the  Church  (see  Eph.  iii.  1,13). 
The  thought  here  is  an  echo  of  Rom.  v.  6-11,  where  the 
idea  is  treated  more  fully.  For  further  discussioh  of 
this  passage  see  Additional  note.  6  SUaios  seems  to 
have  been  a  recognized  name  for  Christ.  See  Acts  iii. 
14;  xxii.  14;  1  John  iL  1,  and  perhaps  Jas.  v.  6. 

tvo  ii|ids  irpoo-ovd-yil  T<? 

irpoaaytayri  suggests  the  idea  of  the  entrte  to  the 
audience  chamber  of  a  king.  See  Rom.  v.  2 ;  Eph.  ii. 
18  ;  iii.  12.  The  reunion  that  began  when  the  Godhead 
and  manhood  were  ‘  joined  together  in  one  person  never 
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to  be  divided,’  will  be  completed  when  the  throne  of 
God  is  encircled  by  the  multitude  who  have  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  The  emphatic  v/nas  here  recalls  Eph.  ii.  13. 

SavaruScls  p^v  a-apxl  £oioiroiT|6ds  Si  irvttipaTi' 

crupKi  and  TrvevfjiUTi  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  either  (1)  the  human  and  divine  spheres  of  existence 
in  which  Christ  dwells.  (2)  The  corrupt  and  renewed 
natures  (cp.  Kom.  viii.  5;  Gal.  iii.  3,  etc.).  (3)  The 
body  and  spirit  of  Christ.  Cp.  Matt.  xxvi.  41 ;  1  Cor. 
v.  5,  and  especially  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  e<pavepd>6>]  ev  vapid, 
eSiicaiwGt)  ev  icveo/uaTi.  The  last  seems  to  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  here,  the  absence  of  the  article  being  accounted 
for,  here  and  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  by  the  fact  that  the 
writer  is  thinking  of  the  (rdp£  and  wvtvfj-a  of  Christ 
chiefly  as  forms  of  activity,  common  to  all  men,  into 
which  He  entered.  Cp.  also  Heb.  ix.  14,  Sia  weujuaTos 
alwvlov,  on  which  see  Westcott,  in  loc.  ^woiroaiOeh 
TrvevfjLaTi  refers,  not  to  the  Besurrection,  but  to  the 
new  activities  into  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  was 
introduced  through  His  bodily  death.  The  three  par¬ 
ticiples  OavarwOeh,  fyoirotridets,  iropevOds  suggest  a 
sequence  of  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  leading  on  to 
eiaqpv£ev.  See  Additional  note  on  whole  passage. 

iv  tt  Kal  Tots  fv  cjjuXaK^  irvdjpaa'tv  7Topfu0fls  ticrjpvgcv,  dircid^o-ao-tv 

In  interpreting  this  difficult  passage,  it  is  important 
to  see  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands  with  the 
preceding  thoughts.  S.  Peter  has  been  encouraging 
the  Christians  to  bear  suffering  patiently  by  pointing 
them  to  the  example  of  Christ,  Whose  sufferings  became 
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a  channel  of  blessing  to  the  aSl/cot.  And  to  show  how 
this  was  so,  he  adds  the  words  which  tell  how  even  the 
death  of  Christ  became  to  him  the  opportunity  for 
fresh  service,  inrep  aShctov.  We  therefore  interpret 
the  statement  as  referring  to  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  Hades  to  preach  there  the  gospel  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion.1  Ktipucrcro}  might  conceivably  mean  to  proclaim 
condemnation,  but,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  chap, 
iv.  6,  it  cannot  do  so  here.  Christ’s  visit  to  Hades 
is  referred  to  in  Acts  ii.  31.  See  also  Isa.  xlii.  7, 
xlix.  9,  and  especially  lxi.  1,  Ktjpu^ai  ai-^fiaXtarots 
atpeirtv.  The  current  Jewish  view  of  Hades  as  a 
prison  (cp.  Rev.  xx.  7)  gives  special  significance 
to  these  passages.  It  may  be  added  that  TropevOe'cs 
seems  to  be  expressly  added  to  guard  against  any 
metaphorical  interpretation  of  the  statement  here 
made  (cp.  verse  22).  With  irveifsatriv  here  cp.  Heb. 
xii.  23.  aire&ri<ra<nv  has  here  a  slight  inferential 
force — in  prison,  since  they  were,  etc. 

#T6  a7r^«8^x«T0  fj  toS  0<oO  paKpoihjpta  tv  r)p(p(us  KaxacrKeuaJo- 

pivijs  kiP<«to5 

Cp.  Heb.  xi.  7,  Naif  .  .  .  KaretTKevaa-eii  KifiwTov  eiy 
<ra wripiav  tov  oikov  avrov. 

The  early  Christians  found  strength  to  endure  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  saints  of  the 
Old  Testament  (cp.  Jas.  v.  10 ;  Heb.  i.  10).  So  Noah  is 
presented  in  2  Peter  ii.  5  as  an  example  of  faithful 
endurance,  perhaps  with  special  reference  to  the  words 

1  “  So  long  as  Christ,  so  long  as  any  man,  is  alive  in  the  flesh,  he 
cannot  hold  converse  with  spirits  as  snch ;  but  the  moment  death 
severs  flesh  and  spirit,  the  spirit  can  deal  with  other  spirits,  which 
Christ  proceeded  forthwith  to  do”  (Dr.  Mason  in  N. T.  Commentary 
Jot  English  Readers). 
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of  Christ  in  Matt.  xxiv.  37.  Probably  the  same 
thought  led  to  the  allusion  to  him  here  as  typical  of  a 
righteous  man,  faithful  under  persecution.  Hence  his 
contemporaries  are  regarded  as  typical  of  those  un¬ 
righteous  for  whom  Christ  had  died,  and  to  whom  his 
death  brought  new  hope  of  blessing.  The  only  alter¬ 
native  explanation  would  involve  the  supposition  that 
the  writer  thought  of  those  who  perished  in  the  flood 
as  occupying  a  special  and  peculiar  position,  an  idea  for 
which  we  can  find  no  warrant  either  in  scripture  or 
Jewish  eschatology.  For  further  discussion  of  the 
question  see  Additional  note. 

Kiftwros  means  literally  a  wooden  chest. 

els  V  oXlyot,  tout’  lomv  6ktw  \|n>xa(,  Sie<ru»0T]<rav  Si’  {;  Saxos. 

eiV  nv>  by  entering  into  which. 

dX/yot  recalls  the  question  of  the  disciples,  “Are 
there  few  that  be  saved?”  (Luke  xiii.  23).  It  is 
suggested  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  that  the  word 
gives  the  reason  for  the  preaching  in  Hades — that  the 
few  might  be  increased  to  many.  More  probably  it 
is  intended  to  encourage  the  “little  flock”  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  heathen  population  by  reminding  them 
that  even  ‘  a  few  ’  are  the  objects  of  God’s  care. 

Ste<rw6ri<rav,  brought  safely  through  the  danger  of 
the  flood. 

Si  vSarof  can  only  mean,  having  regard  to  what 
follows,  that  they  were  saved  by  means  of  water.  Cp. 
1  Cor.  iii.  15,  avroi  Se  (rwO^trerai,  ovtw  Se  a>s  Sia  wupoi. 
Water  became  the  medium  by  which  they  passed 
from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  as  it  was  also  the 
medium  by  which  the  world  was  cleansed  from  its 
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defilements,  so  that  it  might  again  have  a-m>elS>j<rts 
ayadt]  Oeov.  Cp.  the  lines  of  Keats : 

The  moving  waters  in  their  priestly  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth’s  human  shores. 

8  Kdl  tpas  dvTLTvrrov  vvv  trw£et  pdirTurpa, 

Which  (i.e.  water)  in  its  antitype  is  now  saving  us, 
even  baptism,. 

The  difficulty  of  taking  avTiTuirov  and  (Saimana  in 
apposition  to  o  has  led  Dr.  Hort  to  suggest  the  reading 
<j>,  which  greatly  simplifies  the  sentence,  but  is  based 
on  very  inadequate  ms.  authority. 

Ti/Vor  is,  in  N.T.,  a  pattern  or  model  (see  Acts  vii. 
44  ;  Heb.  viii.  5).  So  avTtTuirot  is  that  which  is  made 
to  correspond  with  the  model.  It  is  used  in  Heb.  ix. 
24  of  the  holy  place  made  with  hands  which  is  made 
after  the  model  of,  and  therefore  a  symbol  of,  the  true 
(avr'iTvira  twv  a.\t)0iva>v).  So  here  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  signifying  that  the  water  of  baptism  acts 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  water  of  the  flood  in 
cleansing  and  ushering  into  a  new  life.  But  see 
Additional  note. 

fia-n-Tiaixa  appears  to  be  used  in  N.T.  as  the  distinc¬ 
tive  name  for  Christian  baptism  and  for  the  baptism 
of  S.  John  (see  Matt  iii.  7;  Eph.  iv.  5;  Col.  ii.  12), 
the  cognate  word  /3aTrruriu.ds  having  the  wider  meaning 
of  all  kinds  of  ceremonial  washing,  once  at  least 
(Heb.  vi.  2),  including  baptism  (see  Mk.  vii.  4 ;  Heb. 
ix.  10). 

oi  <rap>cbs  a-n-oteo-is  ptirov  dXXa  o-uv<i8f|ir«i>s  d-ya9f)s  <n-tpuTT|pa  tit 
8«Sv, 

In  baptism  it  is  not  the  physical  act  of  washing  in 
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itself  that  saves,  but  the  aspiration  of  the  soul  that 
seeks  for  God.  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
this  difficult  passage  (cp.  Heb.  ix.  14-15  ;  x.  22). 
eTrepuiTt)n.a  undoubtedly  means  ‘  question  ’  or  ‘  request,’ 
and,  on  the  analogy  of  2  Sam.  xi.  7,  e<Y  Oeov  should 
mean  ‘  enquiry  about  or  after  God.’  <roveiS)'/crea>s  will 
then  be  subjective  gen.  and  the  meaning  will  be,  the 
enquiry  of  a  good  conscience  about  God.  Other  com¬ 
mentators  take  ek  Oeov  as  to  God,  so  that,  taking  the 
gen.  as  subjective,  the  meaning  will  be,  the  enquiry 
that  a  good  conscience  addresses  to  God,  or,  taking 
eirepdn-ti/jui  in  the  sense  of  ‘  demand,’  the  demand  made 
on  God  by  a  good  conscience.  Or  again,  ervveiSqoews  may 
be  taken  as  the  objective  gen.  and  the  meaning  will  then 
be  the  enquiry  or  request  to  God  for  a  good  conscience. 

To  avoid  the  undoubted  difficulty  of  the  passage, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  give  eTrepdrrtipa  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  Covenant  which  it  seems  to  have  had  in  later 
Byzantine  legal  terminology.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  the  word  has  reference  to  the  questions  asked  and 
answered  at  the  baptism  service,  but  this  is  improbable. 
In  any  ease  the  underlying  thought  must  be  this,  that 
the  saving  power  of  baptism  depends  on  the  acceptance 
and  maintenance  of  a  right  relation  towards  God.1 

8v’  dvaorda-cws  ’Ii]<ro€  Xpiorov, 

It  is  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
Christian  baptism  depends  for  its  efficacy.  So  S.  Paul, 
“  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead,  so 
we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life  ”  (Bom.  vi. 

1  els  Beiv  may  be  taken  with  oweiSifa-eus  ayatfijs  and  thus  a  new 
series  of  possible  translations  is  introduced 
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4, 5).  These  words  must  therefore  be  taken  as  qualifying 
crwfa,  the  intervening  clause  being  of  the  nature  of  an 
explanatory  parenthesis.  S.  Peter  passes  here  by  a 
natural  transition  from  the  thought  of  sharing  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  to  the  thought  of  sharing  the  glory 
of  His  exaltation.  Christ  can  impart  the  new  life 
because  He  has  entered  into  it. 

8s  forty  eN  Ae?i$  06OY  irop«»0€ls  ‘Is  oipavtv 

Here,  as  so  often  in  the  Epistles,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  words  of  our  Collect  for  Ascension  Day,  “  Grant 
.  .  .  that  like  as  we  do  believe  thy  only  begotten  son 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  have  ascended  into  the 
heavens ;  so  we  may  also  in  heart  and  mind  thither 
ascend,  and  with  him  continually  dwell.” 

Christ  Himself  directed  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples 
to  Psalm  xc.  1,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  in  His 
exaltation  at  God’s  right  hand  is  referred  to  in  Rom., 
1  Cor.,  Eph.,  Col.,  Heb.,  and  here.  It  is  the  key-note 
of  the  Revelation  of  S.  John.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Church  of  the  first  century  founded  its 
claim  to  exist  on  the  fact  of  Christ’s  session  at  God’s 
right  hand.  And  that  exaltation  did  not  mean  separa¬ 
tion,  but  the  uplifting  of  human  life  into  union  with 
Him.  “  Seek  those  things  which  are  above  where 
Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ”  (Col.  iii.  1). 
The  Sursurn  Corda  of  the  Christian  life  is  still  the 
thought  of  our  Divine  King  exalted  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour. 

frrroTa,Y€VTttv  avrw  ayy^Xwv  koX  j£ov<riu>v  teal  Swdpccov. 

The  thought  of  subjection,  that  has  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle  throughout  these  chapters,  reaches 
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its  climax  here.  All  the  hierarchies  of  heaven  are 
subject  to  Him.  Later  Jewish  thought  ran  riot  in  its 
speculations  with  regard  to  angels  and  their  grades 
and  orders.  S.  Peter,  like  S.  Paul  in  Col.,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  content  to 
say — “  whatever  powers  may  be  in  the  heavens,  He 
whom  we  worship  is  above  them  all.” 

Practical  Exhortations. 

(1)  Ch.  IV.  1-6.  To  separation  from  sin. 

Forasmuch  then  as  Christ  suffered  in  the  flesh,  arm 
ye  yourselves  also  with  the  same  mind ;  for  he  that  hath 
suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin;  that  ye  no 
longer  should  live  the  rest  of  your  time  in  the  flesh  to  the 
lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God.  For  the  time  fast 
may  suffice  to  have  wrought  the  desire  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
to  have  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  wine-bibbings, 
revellings,  carousings,  and  abominable  idolatries :  wherein 
they  think  it  strange  that  ye  run  not  with  them  into  the 
same  excess  of  riot,  speaking  evil  of  you:  who  shall  give 
account  to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  For  unto  this  end  teas  the  gospel  preached  even  to 
the  dead,  that  they  might  be  judged  according  to  men  in 
the  flesh,  but  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit. 

XpKTTOv  oiv  iratdvTOS  crapKl 

aapKi  without  the  article  retains  the  meaning  of 
iii.  18,  under  the  conditions  of  human  life.  It  was  here 
that  Christ  suffered,  and  here  you  must  suffer  too.  Only 
to  this  life  belongs  the  honour  of  suffering  for  Him. 
See  page  58. 
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xaA  ijitCs  rf|v  aurf|V  Ivvoiav  AirX£<ra(ri)«, 

The  thought  here  recalls  Eph.  vi.  11,  “Put  on  the 
whole,  armour  of  God.”  Once,  when  confronted  with 
the  persecutors  of  the  Lord,  S.  Peter  had  armed  him¬ 
self  with  a  sword ;  now  he  has  learned  that  “  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal.”  The  Christian’s 
armour  is  the  cross  of  Christ — the  deliberate  resolve 
not  to  shrink  from  suffering  if  it  comes  through 
following  Him. 

ewota  generally  means  thought  (see  Heb.  iv.  12, 
where  it  is  translated  intents).  But  since  thought 
leads  to  action,  it  has  in  later  Greek,  as  here,  the  idea 
of  resolution  based  on  thought.  Follow  Him  who  “  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame  ”  (Heb.  xii.  2). 

8n  o  irafluv  (rapid  irfirairrai  ApaprCais, 

Some  commentators  take  this  as  the  thought  with 
which  the  readers  were  to  arm  themselves — that  he 
that  hath  suffered,  etc.  But  it  is  better  to  regard  it 
as  an  explanatory  parenthesis.  We  can  hardly  fail  to 
see  here  a  reference  to  Bom.  vi.,  where  S.  Paul  is 
expanding  the  Kabbinic  proverb — ‘When  a  man  is 
dead  he  is  free  from  the  law  and  the  commandments.’ 
But  the  suffering  here  is  not  so  much  the  mystical 
partaking  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  the  actual 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were  being  sub¬ 
jected.  Nor  does  the  word  necessarily  imply  that 
they  had  yet  resisted  unto  blood,  though  the  Apostle 
clearly  anticipates  that  they  may  ere  long  be  called 
upon  to  do  so.  All  bearing  of  persecution  for  Christ 
implied  a  willingness  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
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the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season,  and  therefore  involved  a  separation 
from  sin.  Sin  was  so  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  the 
social  life  of  the  time  that  the  Church’s  great  safeguard 
lay  in  the  hostility  of  the  leaders  of  opinion.  To  cease 
from  sin  necessarily  entailed  suffering  in  the  flesh,  and 
so  the  suffering  became  the  sign  of  the  separation. 

TreVauTai  may  be  either  passive,  made  to  cease,  or 
middle,  ceased.  The  meaning  in  either  case  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same ;  d/xap-nW,  dativus  commodi,  cp.  ii.  24. 

«l$  rb  jlt]  dvBpAiruv  tiriBvpiais  aXXd  OtXrjpaTi  0«ov  rbv  eirCXoiirov 
«v  <rapKl  piwcrai  \p6vov. 

An  echo  of  S.  Paul’s  indignant  question  in  Rom.  vi. 
2,  “  How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer 
therein  ?  ”  m,  as  usual  in  this  Epistle,  gives  the 
ultimate  purpose,  both  of  the  arming  and  the  separa¬ 
tion.  Though  the  Apostle  looks  on  to  the  inheritance 
reserved  in  heaven,  it  is  not  there  only  that  faithfulness 
finds  its  reward.  It  “  hath  promise  for  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come  ”  (1  Tim.  iv.  8). 
To  live  now  for  the  will  of  God  is  to  forestall  heaven. 

ev  (rapid — as  in  iii.  18 ;  iv.  1 — in  the  human  body  ; 
not  in  the  ethical  Pauline  sense  of  <rap£.  (See  2  Cor. 
x.  3  ;  Gal.  ii.  20.) 

fiiaxrat  is  a  late  1st  aorist  form.  /3io?  and  (W  are  to 
be  distinguished.  feoi?  is  the  life  by  which  we  five, 
/3/o?  the  life  that  we  live.  In  classical  authors  pitos 
is  therefore  the  more  honourable  term,  but  by  exalting 
the  eternal  above  the  transitory,  Christ  gave  to  ij  a 
new  significance.  A  man  may  enjoy  his  Plot  and 
never  once  know  true  life,  "for  the  world  passeth 
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away  and  the  lust  thereof”  (1  John  ii.  17).  But  “he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever  ” — for  he 
has  found  the  fyiijv  amviov. 

6t\tj/xa  and  flou\t]v.a  (verse  4)  cannot  be  so  clearly 
distinguished.  OeXipia  has  more  the  sense  of  good 
pleasure,  ftouXtjfia  of  deliberate  choice ;  but  the  two 
words  are  often  used  as  practically  synonymous. 

eTriOu/xtous  and  OeXti/xan  are  probably  dative  of 
purpose  or  standard  {according  to,  or,  to  further  the 
interests  of).  The  singular  9e\t)/x an  suggests  another 
thought.  The  lusts  of  men  are  many  and  varied,  the 
will  of  God  is  one  and  eternal. 

apKfTis  yap  o  iraptX»)Xv0<!is  XP°',°S  to  povXi]|ia  twv  i0vuv  KaT€ip-ydo-0ai, 

apKeros,  sufficient,  aye  more  than  sufficient.  The 
same  idea  of  ironical  understatement  (Xtror^r)  attaches 
to  the  word  in  the  two  other  passages  in  which  it  is 
used  (Matt.  vi.  34 ;  x.  25). 

KaTeipyairdai  conveys  the  idea  of  ‘working  out  to 
completion.’  As  far  as  the  readers  were  concerned, 
that  chapter  of  life  was  done  with. 

This  exhortation  seems  to  be  addressed  rather  to 
converts  from  heathenism  than  to  Jewish  Christians. 

ireiropcvplvovs  iv  do-cX-yciais,  imBuptais,  olvo(|>Xvytais,  Ki&pois,  ttotchs, 
kclI  aOeptrois  cISuXaXaTpiais. 

The  participle  without  the  article  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  statement  inferred  or  admitted  as  true,  walking 
(as  you  did),  cp.  iii.  18.  The  perfect  tense  implies 
that  it  was  true  no  longer. 

Apostles  and  secular  historians  are  at  one  in  their 
description  of  the  corruption  and  debauchery  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Empire  at  this  time.  To  the  impurity 
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that  belonged  to  the  religions  of  the  old  world  was  added 
the  recklessness  that  followed  on  their  disintegration. 

On  that  hard  pagan  world  disgust 
And  secret  loathing  fell. 

Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  human  life  a  hell. 

In  his  cool  hall,  with  haggard  eyes, 

The  Roman  noble  lay  ; 

He  drove  abroad,  in  furious  guise, 

Along  the  Appian  way. 

He  made  a  feast,  drank  fierce  and  fast, 

And  crowned  his  hair  with  flowers  ; 

No  easier  nor  no  quicker  pass’d 
The  impracticable  hours. 

With  the  enumeration  of  heathen  vices  here,  compare 
Gal.  v.  20,  21 ;  Korn.  xiii.  13 ;  Eph.  iv.  18,  19,  etc. 

Two  special  classes  of  sins  are  here  described — those 
of  impurity  and  drunkenness.  And  the  final  verdict 
on  the  heathen  world  is  written  in  the  last  clause  of 
the  arraignment — ‘idolatry  that  outraged  the  law  of 
nature.’  The  condemnation  of  idolatry  was  not  that 
it  did  not  make  men  pure,  but  that  it  presented  to 
them  a  standard  of  moral  conduct  actually  lower  than 
that  taught  by  nature  herself.  It  sanctified  bestiality. 

acreXyeta  is  the  name  given  to  open  outrage  against 
decency.  olvo</>\vyla  is  wine-bibbing,  drunkenness. 
KtZfiois,  revellings — properly  processions  of  revellers  with 
torches  and  music,  singing  Bacchanalian  songs  (cp.  our 
English  word,  ‘  orgies  ’).  -ttotoiv,  drinking  parties. 

aOefiiTois,  opposed  to  Oefiif,  or  natural  right  principle. 
Exactly  corresponding  to  the  Latin  nefas  (opposed  to 
/as  or  natural  law).  It  implies  that  even  natural 
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instinct  might  have  taught  the  idolators  that  such 
licentious  orgies  were  no  true  worship  (cp.  Rom.  i.  20). 

b  <i  (cvCgovTai  |ii|  <ruvTp<x<ivT«iv  i/iav  «ls  r^v  air^v  rfjs  ao-urtas 

4va\«criv,  pXa<r<|>’||uvvTcs' 

ev  a>,  as  usual  in  this  Epistle  (cp.  i.  6  ;  ii.  12  ;  iii.  16), 
refers  back  to  the  whole  previous  sentence  (the  ev  <5 
of  iii.  18  is  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  in 
this  Epistle).  Here  it  means — In  regard  to  which 
course  of  life).  £m£iu  meant  originally  to  entertain 
a  stranger,  and  so,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  seem 
strange.  If  any  trace  of  the  older  meaning  qualifies 
the  word  here,  we  might  see  in  it  a  suggestion  of  the 
true  position  of  the  Christian  as  an  alien,  a  stranger 
in  such  scenes  as  these.  The  Christian  can  never  feel 
‘at  home’  where  impure  words  or  intoxication  are 
tolerated.  He  should  so  live  that  his  very  presence 
would  be  an  unwelcome  intrusion  into  such  society. 

ava\wnv,  a  rare  word,  from  avaxeo,  to  pour  forth. 
So  here  it  seems  to  mean  the  effusion  or  flood  of 
excesses  into  which  the  heathen  world  eagerly  plunged. 
do-mrlas,  reckless  waste  of  goods  or  life.  The  word  is 
used  of  the  prodigal  son  (A.Y.  ‘  with  riotous  living j, 
also  in  Eph.  v.  18,  ‘  wine,  wherein  is  excess’  It  is  the 
wastefulness  of  sin  that  the  word  brings  before  us. 

/3\acr<p>)iu.ovvTes,  railing  at  you,  or  perhaps,  in  its 
more  special  sense,  railing  at  the  Christ  ye  serve. 

ot  diroSuo-oviriv  \6yov  tcu  4to^«s  Kptvovn  £wvras  Kal  vctcpovs* 

Who  shall  render  account  to  him  who  is  ready  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead  (cp.  Acts  x.  42).  The 
present  participle  conveys  the  idea  of  the  judging 
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as  being  already  in  progress  (cp.  ch.  i.  17).  The 
alternative  reading,  It olpm  €\ovn  xpivai,  makes  the 
judgment  entirely  future  (for  It otV&jy  ex€lv,  see  2  Cor. 
xii.  14,  etc.).  We  cannot  miss  the  force  of  the  ItoI/uq;? 
here  as  a  word  of  cheer  to  the  persecuted  Church. 
“  Surely  I  come  quickly.”  “  Hold  fast  till  I  come.” 
It  suggests  the  corresponding  warning,  Sia  tovto  xa'i 
i/xei ?  y eveo-Oe  eroifioi  (Matt.  xxiv.  44). 

With  airoSii(Tov<Tiv  \6yov  cp.  Heb.  xiii.  17,  iy  \6yov 
cnrofiaxrovTcs. 

els  TOVTO  •ydp  Kttl  vcKpots  <vt]YY(Xlo4ti  tva  Kpitiivi  ply  koto  dyBpitirovs 

O-apKl  Juo-l  81  KOTO  8<OV  TTVtvpaTl. 

This  has  been  described  as  the  most  difficult  text  in 
the  Bible.  Indeed,  some  commentators  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  exegesis.  A  few 
things  seem  clear,  eiy  touto  explains  the  connexion. 
In  order  that  Christ  may  be  the  judge  of  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the 
dead.  Clearly  vexpok  here  must  have  the  same  signifi¬ 
cance  as  the  word  in  the  preceding  verse — the  physically 
dead  (not,  as  some  explain,  those  dead  in  sin).  Again 
the  words  <rapx'i  and  irveupan  must  be  explained  in 
the  same  way  as  in  iii.  18,  to  which  they  refer  back. 
On  these  points  most  commentators  are  agreed,  but 
here  agreement  ceases.  If  the  exegesis  of  iii.  18,  here 
suggested,  be  accepted,  we  ought  probably  to  see  in 
this  passage  an  allusion  to  the  same  subject.  The 
dead  were  evangelized  that  though  they  were  judged 
after  the  manner  of  men  in  the  physical  world,  they 
might  live  after  the  manner  of  God  in  the  spiritual 
world.  See  Additional  note. 
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(2)  Ch.  IV.  7-11.  To  Christian  fellowship. 

But  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand :  he  ye  therefore 
of  sound  mind,  and  he  sober  unto  prayer:  above  all  things 
being  fervent  in  your  love  among  yourselves;  for  love 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins :  using  hospitality  one  to 
another  without  murmuring:  according  as  each  hath 
received  a  gift,  ministering  it  among  yourselves,  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God;  if  any  man 
speaketh,  speaking  as  it  were  oracles  of  God;  if  any 
man  ministereth,  ministering  as  of  the  strength  which 
God  supplieth ;  that  in  all  things  God  may  be  glorified 
through  Jesus  Christ,  tohose  is  the  glory  and  the  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

ndvTuv  Si  ri  t&os  VfffiKev. 

In  a  note  on  Rom.  xiii.  11  Sanday  and  Headlam 
suggest  two  special  services  which  the  nearness  of  the 
irapovala  of  Christ  rendered  to  the  early  Church.  (1) 
It  “  quickened  the  religious  and  moral  earnestness  of  the 
early  Christians.  The  constant  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  produced  a  state  of  intense  spiritual 
zeal  which  braced  the  Church  for  its  earliest  and  hardest 
task.” 

(2)  It  also  secured  for  the  Church  the  “  elasticity  and 
mobility  ”  that  alone  enabled  her  to  adapt  herself  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  the  ages  that  followed. 
Believing  in  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  all  things, 
the  Apostles  dealt  with  present  needs,  and  so  were  led 
to  lay  down  broad  principles,  rather  than  minute 
regulations.  "The  Church  is  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  every  age,  just  because  the  original  preachers  of 
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Christianity  never  attempted  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs 
of  any  period  but  their  own.” 

If  this  Epistle  was  written  soon  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  we  can  understand  the  Apostle’s  confident 
assertion  of  the  nearness  of  the  end,  for  Christ  had 
said,  or  seemed  to  say,  ‘  then  shall  the  end  come.’ 
S.  Paul,  who  in  his  earlier  Epistles  shared  the  hope  of 
an  approaching  «7rojcctAu'/"?>  seems  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  to  contemplate  a  long  course  of  development 
in  history  of  the  purpose  of  God  before  the  napovcrla. 

That  the  Church  did  not  lose  heart  as  the  blessed 
hope  faded  further  and  further  into  the  background  in 
the  post-Apostolic  age  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Christ — ‘  I  will  not  leave 
you  orphans,  I  will  come  to  you.’  In  the  Divine 
Immanence  manifested  by  the  Spirit  the  Church  found 
strength  to  achieve  ‘  the  glory  of  going  on.’ 

triD<t>P°VT|a-aT«  otv  Kat  Wj<|iaTe  irpoowxaS' 

Do  not  abandon  yourselves  to  excitement ;  exercise 
self-control,  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  calmness  that 
ye  may  pray.  For  w^are  see  on  i.  13.  “  Men’s  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear  ”  was  one  of  the  signs  that  Christ 
had  given  to  the  disciples  of  the  nearness  of  the 
irapovcrla.  When  the  drama  of  each  age  is  played  out, 
and  the  night  comes,  and  the  feeling  that  all  things 
are  at  an  end,  “  then  shall  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  be 
likened  unto  ten  virgins  that  took  their  lamps  and 
went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom.”  At  all  times  of 
fear  and  change  the  Church  can  look  on  in  the  spirit 
of  calmness,  as  she  sees  in  these  things  the  heralds  of 
the  manifestation  of  her  Lord. 

K 
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The  association  of  sobriety  with  prayer  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  ‘  divine  frenzy  ’  of  heathen 
prayer.  It  recalls  our  Lord’s  condemnation  of  vain 
repetitions,  and  S.  Paul’s  assertion  that  in  the  Christian 
Church  “  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the 
prophets  ”  (1  Cor.  xiv.  32).  Prayer  is  not  less  earnest 
if  it  is  also  mi<f>pu>v  kui  vti<f>a\ia.  So  Keble,  in  the 
preface  to  The  Christian  Year,  “  Next  to  a  sound  rule 
of  faith,  there  is  nothing  of  so  much  consequence  as 
a  sober  standard  of  feeling  in  matters  of  practical 
religion.” 

irpb  itivrav  rf|V  «ls  eavrovs  &Y(S.Trr)v  iKTtvf)  KyovTis, 

S.  Peter  is  at  one  with  S.  Paul  and  S.  John  on  the 
supreme  value  of  love.  He  does  not  say,  have  love 
(he  assumes  that  they  have  that  already),  but  let  your 
love  he  intense.  eKrentj,  from  eKTelvu),  to  stretch  out, 
used  often  in  the  Gospels  of  Christ  stretching  out  His 
hand  to  heal  (cp.  chap.  i.  22). 

8ti  ir&TTH  KAbYTTTtl  irXjjOos  AM&pTICON- 

Probably  the  words  of  Proverbs  x.  12,  ‘Love 
covereth  all  transgressions  ’  had  passed  into  a  current 
aphorism  in  this  modified  form.  In  later  Jewish 
writings,  it  seems  to  have  been  explained  of  the  credit 
attached  to  deeds  of  charity.  The  earliest  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  this,  and  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
Epistle  of  S.  James  (chap.  v.  20),  seem  to  have  taken 
the  same  direction.  So  here  ‘  a  multitude  of  sins  are 
forgiven  to  the  man  who  loves.’  On  this  method  of 
interpretation  we  are  reminded  of  Luke  vii.  47,  “  Her 
sins,  which  are  many  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved  much.” 
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But  the  expression  may  mean  that  love  is  blind  to  the 
faults  of  others,  which  is  nearer  to  the  original  sense 
of  Proverbs  x.  12.  In  this  case  it  recalls  S.  Paul’s 
description  of  Love,  that  ‘  thinketh  no  evil.’ 

4>iX.6£evoi  els  aXX.T|X.ous  &vcv  -yoYyu<rjiov* 

The  Christian  by  his  conversion,  was  cut  off  from 
the  social  life  in  which  he  had  lived.  For  all  such 
the  Apostle  wished  to  secure  a  warm  welcome  into 
the  hearts  and  homes  of  their  fellow-Christians.  Then 
also,  those  who  brought  communications  from  one 
Church  to  another  had  often  to  depend  on  the 
hospitality  of  the  Christian  communities  in  the  towns 
through  which  they  passed.  This  helps  to  account 
for  the  stress  laid  in  apostolic  letters  on  the  duty  of 
hospitality  (see  Rom.  xii.  13 ;  Heb.  xiii.  2).  But  this 
duty  also  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Christian  had 
become  a  member  of  a  society.  The  ideal  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  not  adequately  realized  by  a 
community  that  meets  only  for  public  worship,  and  is 
hindered  by  social  barriers  from  Christian  fellowship 
outside  the  Church  doors.  The  strength  of  the  early 
Church  lay  in  the  Koivwv'ia  into  which  each  new 
member  was  welcomed.  The  loss  of  this  sense  of 
fellowship  in  the  Church  to-day  is  the  dire  and 
humbling  legacy  of  religions  discord  and  social  in¬ 
tolerance. 

yoyyvo-fios  is  the  word  used  of  the  murmurings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  It  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  cooing  of  doves,  and 
so  comes  to  mean  a  low  muttering,  especially  of 
discontent. 
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Kkclcttos  Ka8ws  IfXapcv  xapurp-a,  els  cavTovS  auri)  StaKovouvres 

This  is  the  only  place  in  the  N.T.  outside  S.  Paul’s 
Epistles  where  x^PlaPa  is  used.  It  is  used  here  in  the 
Pauline  sense  for  the  gifts  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  S.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Staipeaen  xaPla~ 
/idraiv  and  the  Siatpecrett  SiaKoviwv,  and  in  Rom.  xii.  6,  of 
gifts  (xapiV/uaTa)  differing  according  to  the  grace  given 
to  us.  So  here  the  ministry  of  each  is  to  be  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  gift.  k'Xa^ev  implies  a  definite 
act  of  receiving,  and  so  seems  to  point  back  to  the  laying 
on  of  hands  which  in  the  Apostolic  age  became  the 
means  of  bestowing  spiritual  gifts  (see  Acts  viii.  17  ;  xix. 
6).  It  seems  to  be  implied  here  that  every  Christian 
has  received  some  x<*Pl<TPa  from  God,  and  has  received 
it  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  whole  Church.  The  diversity 
of  gifts  is  therefore  a  means  to  a  higher  unity,  the 
unity  of  many  streams  fed  from  one  heaven,  and 
feeding  in  their  turn  the  river  of  the  life  of  the 
Church.  On  ets  eavrovt  see  Westcott  on  Heb.  iii.  13. 

us  KaXol  olKOvdp.oi  itoikCXtjs  \(iplTOS  0cov‘ 

The  thought  of  stewardship  recalls  S.  Luke  xii.  42,  and 
other  passages  in  the  teaching  of  Christ.  With  iroitdXrjf 
Xapiroi,  cp.  TroiiclXoti  ireipaa-poit  in  chap.  i.  6.  As 
temptations  are  manifold,  so  also  is  grace.  But  though 
there  are  many  temptations,  there  is  but  one  grace, 
sufficient  for  them  all.  nroiKiXot  is  literally  many- 
coloured,  variegated. 

A  tis  XaXct,  <!>$  Xoyia.  Ocov* 

Compare  with  this  the  longer  lists  of  xap'L<T!J-aTa  in 
1  Cor.  xii.  and  Rom.  xii.  3-8.  Speaking  here  may  be 
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regarded  as  including  the  prophesying,  teaching  and 
exhortation  of  Rom.  xii.  With  the  growth  of  an 
official  ministry,  the  distinction  between  these  various 
forms  of  utterance  would  tend  to  be  lost,  as  it  is  now 
in  the  general  term  “preaching.”  The  word  \6yta 
has  acquired  a  special  interest  from  the  controversy  as 
to  its  meaning  in  the  account  given  by  Papias  of  S. 
Matthew’s  gospel,  where  he  refers  to  it  as  ra  Xo'yia. 
From  this  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the 
original  S.  Matthew  was  a  collection  of  the  discourses 
of  the  Lord.  The  word  is  used  in  classical  Greek  for 
a  short  saying,  especially  an  “oracle,”  or  divinely 
inspired  utterance.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  used  often 
for  the  “  Word  of  the  Lord,”  and  where  used  elsewhere 
in  N.T.  (Rom.  iii.  2 ;  Heb.  v.  12 ;  Acts  vii.  38),  it  refers 
to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  idea  here 
seems  to  be — speaking,  when  he  does  speak,  with  the 
same  sense  of  divine  inspiration  as  that  which  gave 
power  to  the  words  of  the  prophets  of  old.  The 
thought  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  is  that  God 
inspires  men  rather  than  books.  Compare  2  Pet.  i.  21, 
where  also  the  thought  is  that  holy  men  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Though  no  doubt  S.  Peter  has  primarily  in  view 
public  speaking  in  the  Church,  XaX«o  is  wide  enough  to 
include  also  what  we  call  ordinary  conversation.  There 
is  a  true  sense  in  which  all  our  words  should  be 
oracular.  Our  daily  prayer  “  Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth  and  the  meditations  of  my  heart  be  acceptable 
in  thy  sight”  covers  the  small  talk  of  social  life  as 
well  as  the  words  spoken  to  God  in  the  public  worship 
of  our  Churches. 
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&  tis  SwkovcC,  is  lo-xuos  fjs  xopnyci  &  8«is' 

As  XaXft  includes  all  forms  of  service  in  word,  so 
SiaKovel  includes  all  forms  of  service  in  act.  Perhaps 
el  riy  may  be  regarded  as  implying  that  all  are  not 
called  to  the  same  kind  of  ministry.  Some  are  called 
to  speak,  some  to  act,  and  His  largesse  is  bestowed  on 
each  as  his  work  requires. 

All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God ; 

If  now,  as  formerly  He  trod 
Paradise,  His  presence  fills 
Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 
Can  work. — Pippa  Passes. 

Xop>iyet  is  an  interesting  word.  In  classical  Greek 
it  is  used  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  chorus  in 
the  performance  of  a  drama,  an  act  of  munificence  only 
possible  to  the  wealthiest  citizens.  The  word  therefore 
conveys  the  idea  of  liberal  giving  for  the  public  good. 
It  is  used  in  this  sense  here  and  in  2  Cor.  ix.  10. 
Cp.  Jas.  L  5,  “God,  who  giveth  to  all  liberally" 
(a7rXa>f). 

Eva  iv  -irdcrtv  6o£d£T]Tai  6  0cfcs  8id  ’It|o-oG  XpicrroO, 

Cp.  1  Cor.  x.  31;  Phil.  ii.  11.  “We  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  exceeding  great¬ 
ness  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  from 
ourselves  ”  (2  Cor.  iv.  7). 

u  l<rr\v  f|  Sdga  Kal  rfc  Kpdros  els  to  vs  alwvas  twv  alwvcnv*  d  \i-f\v. 

With  this  liturgical  inscription  cp.  Rev.  i.  6 ;  v.  1 2. 
So£a  and  k  par  os  are  associated  in  Col.  i.  11,  Kara  to 
Kparos  Ttjs  &6£ns  avTov.  Kpdros  means  might,  and  so 
might  exercised  in  rule. 
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The  use  of  ‘  Amen  ’  was  adopted  by  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  worship  of  the  Synagogue.  The  word 
is  not  the  expression  of  a  wish  (so  be  it)  but  the 
assertion  of  a  fact  (it  is  so). 

els  tow  aiwi/at  tw  aldveov  is  practically,  though  not 
literally,  equivalent  to  our  “  for  ever.” 

(3)  Ch.  IV.  12-19.  To  patient  endurance  under 
persecution. 

Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial 
among  you,  which  cometh  upon  you  to  prove  you,  as 
though  a  strange  thing  happened  undo  you  ;  but  insomuch 
as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ’s  sufferings,  rejoice  ;  that  at 
the  revelation  of  his  glory  also  ye  may  rejoice  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  joy.  If  yc  are  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ, 
blessed  are  ye  ;  because  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  resteth  upon  you.  For  let  none  of  you  suffer  as 
a  murderer,  or  a  thief,  or  an  evildoer,  or  as  a  meddler  in 
other  men’s  matters :  but  if  a  man  suffer  as  a  Christian, 
let  him  not  be  ashamed ;  but  let  him  glorify  God  in  this 
name.  For  the  time  is  come  for  judgment  to  begin  at  the 
house  of  God  :  and  if  it  begin  first  at  us,  ivhat  shall  be 
the  end  of  them  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  God  ?  And 
if  the  righteous  is  scarcely  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly 
and  sinner  appear  ?  Wherefore  let  them  also  that  suffer 
according  to  the  will  of  God  commit  their  souls  in  well¬ 
doing  unto  a  faithful  Creator. 

’A,ya'injTo(,  gcvCgaHk  rfj  iv  vptv  irvp«<rct  irpis  irtipao-piv  vptv 
■yivo |Uvr  us  uptv  <r\ip(3a£vovTos, 

’AyamiTol  here,  as  in  ii.  11,  begins  a  new  section  of 
the  Epistle.  S.  Peter  returns  here  to  the  thought  of 
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chap.  i.  3-9.  With  fy  ev  vplv  irupmaei  cp.  to  hi  vpiv 
Trolpviov,  chap.  v.  2.  irupaxris  is  properly  a  burning. 
So  used  in  Rev.  xviii.  9, 18.  It  is  used  for  a  furnace  by 
which  gold  is  tested,  in  Proverbs  xxvii.  21,  from  which 
S.  Peter  probably  derived  it  (cp.  chap.  i.  7).  The  verb 
Trupow  is  similarly  used  in  Rev.  iii.  18 ;  gold  refined  by 
the  fire  (\puo-lov  ireiruputpevov  e/c  irupos)- 

dXXd  Ka0&  Koivti)vctT6  to Cs  Tovi  XptoToii  ira0li pcuriv  \aCpcTC, 

Cp.  Phil.  iii.  10,  tijv  Koimvtav  twv  iraOtipartov  aurou. 
xotmuca  is  one  of  the  great  words  of  the  Christian 
life,  perexio  expresses  union  through  sharing  in  some 
common  possession  :  Kotvwvem,  union  through  oneness  of 
heart  and  life.  icaOo,  in  as  far  as.  Not  all  suffering 
is  partaking  of  the  suffering  of  Christ,  as  S.  Peter  goes 
on  to  remind  his  readers.  xa,7,eTe  implies  not  an 
isolated  act  but  a  constant  habit. 

Iva  Kal  cv  tq  airoKa\t<|>«  rfjs  S«$i)s  awrov  \apfjTt  a-yaX\ui(iEVou. 

The  iva  here  is  suggestive.  It  is  through  1  glorying 
in  tribulations  also  ’  (Rom.  v.  3)  that  the  Christian  is 
made  ready  for  the  joy  that  expands  into  fulness  at 
the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.  See  on  chap.  i.  7. 
Xapi jre  is  the  act  of  rejoicing  that  is  the  outcome  of 
the  habit  (xalpere). 

«l  dN6lifz6C0e  <V  ivci(1.0Tl  XpiCTOY,  iMucApioi, 

The  words  imply  that  they  actually  are  reviled,  not 
simply  that  they  may  be.  They  recall  Matt.  v.  11, 
paKapioi  eare  oTav  oveiSuraxriv  upas.  Compare  also 
the  words  of  Jas.  i.  12  paxapios  avr/p  of  uiropevei 
rreipao-pov 
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ovetSt^ecrOe  does  not  suggest  judicial  procedure,  but 
rather  the  kind  of  popular  hostility  that  might  easily 
lead  on  to  official  action.  Cp.  Heb.  xi.  26,  tov 
ovetSiapov  tov  XpioTOv;  also  Ps.  lxxxix.  50,  51.  ev 
ovopaTi  XpiaTov,  because  ye  are  Christ's  (cp.  Mark 
ix.  41).  Cp.  eiy  ovopa  irpo^Tov  (Matt.  x.  41),  because 
he  is  a  prophet.  See  Matt  xxiv.  9.  In  the  Acts  the 
references  to  the  name  are  frequent,  but  it  is  generally 
'Ijja-ouy,  not  XpnrToy  (’Iijo-ow  Xpunos  in  Acts  iv.  10 ; 
viii.  12).  See  Acts  v.  41. 

T b  rfjs  8<5£r]S  Kal  TO  TOY  06OY  TTNey/WA  4<t>‘  tyaS  (\NATT(\Y£TAI. 

to  riji  Sofa  is  sometimes  taken  as  equivalent  to 
that  which  is  glorious,  and  therefore  practically,  glory. 
But  the  more  natural  construction  is  to  supply  irvevpa, 
as  in  the  R.V.  The  words  recall  the  scene  in  the  Acts, 
when,  amid  the  revilings  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  face  of 
Stephen  was  as  the  face  of  an  angel.  The  Spirit  of 
Glory  is  God’s  special  gift  to  those  who  are  called  to 
endure  for  Him.  Bengel  takes  n  8o£a  as  an  appellation 
of  Christ,  so  making  the  verse  mean  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  and  of  God.  Cp.  S.  Luke  ii.  32,  8o£av  \aov  <rov 
’l<rpatj\  ;  Joh.  i.  14,  So£av  aif  povoyevous  irapa  icarpos  \ 
and  especially  Jas.  ii.  1,  ttittiv  tov  Kvpiou  qpw v 
’I r)<rov  XpuTTov,  Trjt  86£qf,  on  which  see  Mayor’s  note. 
avairaueTai  recalls  Isa.  xii.  2,  from  which  passage  it 
is  probably  derived.  Perhaps  the  word,  make  for 
himself  a  place  of  rest,  is  intended  to  suggest  the 
contrast  between  the  storm  of  abuse  and  calumny 
that  raged  around  the  Christian’s  life,  and  the  peace 
within  where  the  Spirit  of  God  made  his  resting- 
place. 
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The  words  that  follow  in  the  Received  Text,  Kara  pev 
avTOUf  /3\a<7^»]ft€tTai,  Kara  Se  upas  So£a£eTai,  are  an 
early  explanatory  gloss,  probably  added  to  explain  Sogg s- 
Their  meaning  is  that  He  is  the  Spirit  of  glory  because 
He  is  glorified  by  the  Church,  though  blasphemed  by 
the  persecutors.  But  8o£ns  probably  refers  rather  to 
the  glory  that  He  gives  than  to  that  which  He  receives. 

|i{|  -yip  Tis  vip<iv  irturx£r<i>  <is  <|>ov«is  kMitti]s  KaKOiroi&s  ^  <ls 

oXXoTp  l€irf  O-KOTTOS  * 

yap,  i.e.  in  order  that  your  sufferings  may  be  a  real 
fellowship  with  Christ  let  them  not  be  incurred  by  any 
evildoing  on  your  part.  The  repetition  of  ir  divides 
the  list  of  offences  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  is 
that  of  criminals — murderers,  thieves,  and  (generally) 
evildoers ;  the  second  class  is  that  of  aWorpiemo-KOTrot, 
overseers  of  other  men’s  business.  Professor  Ramsay 
interprets  the  word  of  tampering  with  family  relation¬ 
ships,  causing  discontent  and  disobedience  among  slaves, 
etc.  In  an  article  in  the  Expositor,  he  further 
connects  the  word  with  the  Cynics,  whose  habit  of 
interference  witli  the  lives  of  other  people  brought 
upon  them  much  popular  dislike.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  at  a  later  date  the  Cynics  and 
the  Christians  were  popularly  regarded  as  cognate 
bodies.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  easily 
cases  might  arise  in  which  Christians,  by  want  of  tact 
and  consideration,  might  bring  persecution  on  them¬ 
selves  (cp.  1  Thess.  iv.  11 ;  1  Tim.  v.  13). 

A  Si  cos  XpumaviSs,  |it|  aUrxwfotu, 

The  date  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Christian  has 
been  much  discussed.  In  Acts  xi.  26,  we  are  told  that 
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the  name  arose  at  Antioch  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
mission  activity  among  the  Greeks.  In  Acts  xxvi.  28 
it  is  used  by  Agrippa  in  a  way  that  suggests  that  it 
was  a  term  of  reproach,  ’Ex  oXi'ytp  yue  irelOeis  XptiTTiavov 
iroirjtrai .  This  use  by  a  Jew  seems  to  show  that 
the  word  had  already  become  dissociated  from  its 
original  significance — followers  of  the  Messiah.  It 
is  used  nowhere  else  in  the  N.T.  except  here. 
The  disciples  were  wont  to  describe  themselves 
as  ‘  brethren,’  ‘  believers,’  etc.  But  when  they  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  Eoman  authorities,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  distinguish  their  faith  from  that 
of  the  Jews,  the  Apologists  adopted  the  name  Christian, 
which  had  already  become  current  in  the  market-place 
and  the  street.  The  earlier  Jewish  name  for  the 
Christians  would  seem  to  have  been  ‘  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes  ’  (see  Acts  xxiv.  5). 

In  an  Article  in  the  Expositor  of  1898,  Mr.  Arthur 
Carr  connects  the  origin  of  the  name  with  the  teaching 
of  Christ  about  His  kingdom,  and  the  idea  of  the 
Christian  warfare.  As  the  soldiers  mocked  Christ’s 
royal  claims,  so  a  travesty  of  S.  Paul’s  preaching 
presented  to  the  citizens  of  Antioch  “  the  picture  of  a 
rival  emperor,  Christos,  supporting  his  sovereignty  by 
a  military  force  of  slaves  and  Jews,  and  others  of  small 
account.  This  idea  would  easily  give  rise  to  the 
nickname,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  names  given  to 
the  partizans  of  the  great  generals  who  rose  to  eminence 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  Republic.  So  we  find 
Crassiani,  Pompeiani ;  and  the  name  Augustiani  is 
applied  by  Tacitus  to  the  knights  who  were  in  special 
attendance  on  Nero,  and  whose  business  was  to  load 
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him  with  adulation.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  August- 
ianus,  2.e/3atrnav6s,  found  as  a  proper  name  (as  c.g. 
S.  Sebastian)  corresponds  even  more  closely  with  the 
name  Xpio-Tiardy  ”  (cp.  also  'Hpw&ai/o/). 

nb  ai<rxuve<rOu>  recall  the  words  of  Christ  in  S.  Mark 
viii.  38. 

Sogaj^cTta  8t  t8v  0cbv  4v  tiS  6v<$fiaTi  tovtu>. 

ev  np  6  vo nan  probably  refers  back  to  the  ovo/uan 
XpurroC  of  verse  14.  It  was  for  His  name  they  were 
reproached,  it  was  in  His  name  they  were  to  glory. 
Some  later  MSS.  have  the  reading  ev  np  /uepet  toutw, 
in  this  destiny,  or  on  this  behalf. 

Un  [0]  Kdipbs  tov  &pla.c9&i  rb  KpCpa  aiTO  TOY  otkoy  toO  0eoO" 

For  it  is  the  appointed  time  for  the  beginning  of  the 
judgment  ( starting )  from  the  house  of  God.  There 
may  be  a  reference  here  to  Ezekiel  ix.  6,  or  to  other 
passages  in  the  prophets  where  the  thought  is  suggested 
that  God’s  judgment  begins  with  the  temple  and  the 
holy  city.  The  ohos  here  recalls  the  ot/toy  irveopanicbs 
of  chap.  ii.  5,  where  see  note.^ 

cl  St  TrpwTov  &<{>’  Tj^wv,  r C  t2>  tIXos  twv  aTT€i0ovvTwv  tw  tov  0coO 
ciayyc X(a> ; 

An  unanswered  question.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  direiOeiv  implies  deliberate  disobedience  (see  on 
chap.  iii.  1).  Compare  the  similar  question  of  Heb. 
ii.  3. 

teal  cl  6  Afx&ioc  mcSAic  cbozeTM,  6  [A£]  aceBhc  k&I  am«.ptu)A6c 
TTOY  <t>ANETTAI  ; 

Quoted  verbatim  from  the  Septuagint  of  Proverbs 
xi.  31,  except  for  the  omission  of  p-ev  after  el  6.  The 
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Se  added  in  some  early  MSS.  has  the  same  effect  in 
bringing  out  the  idea  of  contrast.  poXis,  with  difficulty 
(from  nw\oi  toil,  an  old  word,  synonymous  with  /xoyof 
from  which  we  have  fioyis),  suggests,  not  any  un¬ 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  righteous  man’s  destiny, 
but  the  effort  and  perseverance  needed  to  “  work  out 
the  salvation  ”  of  any  human  soul. 

iiore  Kal  ol  irao-)(ovT«s  Kara  xi>  0('Xi]p.a  tov  0fov  mo~rij>  KTttrTT]  irapa- 

Ti0e<r0<j<rav  rds  <|n>xis  ‘v  d.'YaOoiroi.Cf. 

Ka'i — even  those  who  suffer  may  trust,  if  they  learn 
to  know  they  are  suffering,  not  from  mere  destiny  or 
chance,  but  <c«tu  to  deXtjfxa  tov  Oeov.  Christian 
resignation  differs  from  fatalism  in  that  it  recognizes 
a  beneficent  will  behind  all  the  changes  and  chances 
of  mortal  life.  All  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God.  -wapaTi  OeaOuxrav,  k.t.X.  recalls 
Psalm  xxxi.  5,  and  the  dying  words  of  Christ,  recorded 
in  Luke  xxiii.  46,  which  may  well  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle. 

With  ktItth  cp.  avdpanrlvfl  KTiaet  of  chap.  ii.  13. 
From  the  thing  created  there  is  a  final  appeal  to 
the  Creator,  and  when  submission  to  the  ordinances 
of  human  society  did  not  bring  immunity  from 
molestation,  it  was  good  to  fall  back  on  God  himself. 

ev  uyudoTroua,  an  emphatic  thought  at  the  end.  ev 
may,  as  in  chap.  i.  2,  refer  to  the  means  by  which  the 
committal  is  accomplished.  Let  them  go  on  doing 
good,  undeterred  by  hostility  or  suffering,  and  thereby 
manifest  their  trust  in  God.  To  repay  evil  with  good 
is  to  appeal  to  God.  The  reference  seems  to  be  to 
chap,  ii;  23. 
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Ch.  V.  1-5.  The  pastoral  office ;  its  responsibilities 
and  reward. 

The  elders  therefore  among  you  I  exhort ,  who  am  a 
fellow-elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  who 
am  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that  shall  he  revealed ; 
Tend  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  exercising  the 
oversight,  not  of  constraint,  hut  willingly,  according  unto 
God;  nor  yet  for  filthy  lucre,  hut  of  a  ready  mind; 
neither  as  lording  it  over  the  charge  allotted  to  you, 
hut  making  yourselves  ensamples  to  the  flock.  And 
when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  he  manifested,  ye  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 

IIp«rf3uTlp<n>s  oiv  <v  ipiv  wnptiKciXu  o  auvTrptcrp irr<po$  kclI  (liprvs 
TMV  TOO  XpioroO  ira07]|j.dT!uv,  6  Kol  TT|s  peXXoda-qs  diroitaXvim<rBai 
S<S|i]s  koiv<uvo5, 

The  origin  of  the  name  irpecr^irepoe  (cp.  Senate, 
Alderman,  Tepovala  etc.)  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
age  was  the  qualification  for  membership  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  the  primitive  patriarchal  state.  In  later 
Jewish  history  the  elders  were  the  members  of  the 
town  councils,  who  also  had  the  control  of  the 
synagogue  and  its  services.  The  early  organization 
of  the  Christian  churches  naturally  followed  the  lines 
of  the  synagogue  and  accordingly  we  find  elders 
sharing  in  the  management  of  the  Church  matters 
with  the  Apostles  from  the  beginning  of  Christian 
history  (see  Acts  xi.  30;  xv.  4;  xvi.  4).  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  at  first  they  corresponded  more 
closely  to  our  clergy  or  to  our  churchwardens.  But 
whatever  they  may  have  been  at  first,  it  is  certain 
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that  by  the  time  that  this  Epistle  was  written  they 
exercised  pastoral  authority  over  the  Churches  with 
which  they  were  connected.  Here,  as  in  Acts  xx.  28, 
and  in  the  pastoral  Epistles,  the  elders  are  regarded 
as  exercising  episcopal  functions — a  fact  which  points 
to  a  relatively  early  date  for  the  Epistle. 

■n-apaKoXui  in  N.T.  means  to  encourage  as  well  as  to 
exhort.  And  in  who  am  also  an  elder  we  see  the 
Apostle’s  desire  to  vindicate  his  right  to  exhort  while 
avoiding  any  appearance  of  pressing  his  apostolic 
authority.  S.  John  claims  for  himself  the  same  title 
in  his  second  and  third  Epistles.  In  both  cases  there 
may  be  an  allusion  to  the  age  of  the  writer  as  well  as 
to  his  official  position  (see  verse  5). 

fjLapTvs.  The  commission  of  the  Apostles  was  to  be 
witnesses  of  Christ  (see  Acts  i.  8).  The  primary  sense 
of  the  word  is  ‘one  who  tells  what  he  has  seen,’  but 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  the  word 
acquired  the  meaning  martyr  (i.e.  one  who  attests  his 
faith  by  suffering)  that  it  bears  in  English  (see  Acts  xxii. 
20 ;  llev.  ii.  13).  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  latter 
meaning  is  included  here.  S.  Peter  claims  the  right 
to  exhort  the  elders  of  the  Churches  on  the  ground 
that  he,  too,  has  been  called  to  suffer  for  Christ,  as 
well  as  to  testify  for  Him.  Hence  the  significance  of 
the  words  that  follow.  “  They  who  share  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  become  partakers  of  his  glory,” — not  only 
peroxoi,  ‘  taking  a  share  in  the  external  glories  of  his 
kingdom,’  but  koivodvoI,  ‘  sharers  in  his  glorified  life.’ 
The  words  recall  chap.  iv.  13,  where  the  same  thought 
of  the  glory  of  the  airoKa\v\\ns  is  suggested. 
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iroi|idvaT«  t4  4v  ip.lv  iroipviov  roB  fleoB, 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  S.  Peter  has  in  mind  the 
commission  given  to  him  by  the  lake  of  Galilee,  which 
is  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  of  S.  John’s  Gospel. 
“  Feed  (• Trol/natve )  my  sheep  ”  (John  xxi.  16).  Every 
word  here  tells.  iroi/nalvie  includes  all  that  it  falls  to 
the  shepherd’s  lot  to  do  for  the  sheep.  It  reminds  us 
of  the  wide  character  of  the  pastoral  commission — 
the  cure  of  souls,  irolpviov  is  a  reminder  of  the 
corporate  character  of  the  Church,  and  6eo0  gives  the 
motive  for  service.  We  clergy  are  too  prone  to  speak 
of  my  parish,  my  congregation,  my  flock.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  recall  the  title  tr olpviov  too  Oeov.  to  ev 
vfiiv  is  probably  that  of  which  you  are  in  charge  (cp. 
K\ripm  below).  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
commission  here  with  the  charge  given  by  S.  Paul  to 
the  Ephesian  elders  in  Acts.  xx.  28.  The  earlier 
charge  lays  down  even  more  solemnly  the  responsibility 
of  the  pastoral  office — “  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of 
God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.” 
Leighton  quotes  S.  Bernard — “Had  I  some  of  that 
blood  poured  forth  on  the  Cross,  how  carefully  would 
I  carry  it!  And  ought  I  not  to  be  as  careful  of 
those  souls  that  it  was  shed  for?”  The  relation 
of  shepherd  and  sheep  furnishes  prophets  and 
psalmists  with  the  most  appropriate  imagery  for 
describing  both  the  care  of  God  for  His  people,  and 
also  the  responsibility  of  secular  rulers  for  the  people 
under  their  authority  (see  e.g.  Ezek.  xxxiv. ;  Zech.  x. ; 
Isa.  lx.).  Christ’s  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  gave  a  new  consecration  to  the  imagery  in 
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N.T.,  so  we  have  the  great  Shepherd  (Heb.  xiii  20), 
the  chief  Shepherd  (verse  4).  And  Matthew  Arnold 
records  for  us  how  the  Church  loved  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  Shepherd : — 

In  the  Catacombs, 

With  eye  suffused  but  heart  inspired  true, 

On  those  walls  subterranean,  where  she  hid 
Her  head  ’mid  ignominy,  death  and  tombs, 

She  her  good  shepherd’s  hasty  image  drew, 

|i7]  dvaysaoTw?  aXXa  into va-las,  at<rxpoK(pSus  rfXXd  irpoSvpus, 

|it|8'  (is  KaraicupuvovTts  twv  KXt|puiv  dWd  ruiroi  ■yivoptvoi  rov 

Three  wrong  incentives  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
authority  in  the  Church — the  persuasion  of  others, 
desire  for  “the  piece  of  bread  one  gets  there,”  and 
desire  for  influence  and  position,  avayicao-rwf  reminds 
us  of  the  constant  danger  that  pastoral  work  may  be 
done  rather  from  force  of  habit,  or  because  it  is 
“  expected  of  us,”  than  from  deliberate  and  willing 
purpose  (cKovalm).  Some  early  mss.  add  the  words 
Kara  Oeov,  suggesting  the  beautiful  thought  that  our 
work  is  to  be  done  in  the  same  willing  spirit  as  His 
who  delights  to  give  to  all  men  liberally  and  up- 
braideth  not.  ataxpOKepSu>i,  for  dishonourable  gain, 
not  only  condemns  simony,  but  also  all  pastoral  work 
that  has  for  its  primary  motive  hope  of  advancement 
or  material  reward.  Cp.  Milton’s  lines  in  Lycidas — 
Such  as,  for  their  bellies’  sake, 

Creep  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  I 
Of  other  care  they  little  reck’ning  make 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers’  feast. 

There  is  little  danger  now  that  any  man  will  take 
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holy  orders  in  search  of  wealth,  but  perhaps  we  still 
need  to  be  reminded  that  even  the  desire  for  an  honest 
means  of  livelihood  is  not  a  sufficient  motive  for  entering 
the  ministry  of  the  Church.  There  must  be  the  irpodvpla, 
the  readiness  of  mind  that  springs  to  respond  to  God’s 
call,  “  whom  shall  I  send  ?  ” — 

The  hardest  toil  to  undertake 
With  joy  at  Thy  command, 

The  meanest  office  to  receive 
With  meekness  at  Thy  hand. 

KaraicvpievovTet  is  used  in  Matt.  xx.  25  of  the 
exercise  of  authority  by  the  rulers  of  the  nations,  It 
is  lordship  misused,  tyranny  in  place  of  constitutional 
authority.  The  independence  which  our  Church  system 
accords  to  her  beneficed  clergy  makes  this  still  a  real 
danger  (cp.  S.  Luke  xxii.  25). 

The  significance  of  KXr'ipmv  (lots)  has  been  much 
discussed.  In  the  second  century  the  adjective  KXtjptKos 
came  to  be  applied  specially  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Churches  (hence  our  word  ‘clergy’)  probably  from  a 
transference  to  them  of  the  words  of  Deut.  x.  9,  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  “The  Lord  is  his  inheritance” — 
Kvpios  avTor  >c\rjpos  avrov.  But  here  the  word  appears 
to  be  more  nearly  equivalent  to  our  parish ,  the  special 
sphere  of  labour  allotted  to  each  presbyter,  or  group 
of  presbyters. 

With  tvitoi  too  7 roipvlov  cp.  1  Cor.  x.  6,  tvttoi  rip&v 
eyevtjdricrav. 

teal  4>av€pci)0€vros  rov  ap)(iiro£}i«vo$  KopicurOc  r&v  apapdvrtvov  rfjs 
6ogi]s  or^avov. 

(j>avep6a>,  used  in  i.  20  of  the  Incarnation,  is  here 
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used  of  the  irapova-la  of  Christ.  The  thought  implied 
in  apxnrol/uevof  is  that  we  are  not  his  representatives 
but  his  colleagues  and  servants.  He  is  the  chief 
shepherd  still,  and  will  be  to  the  end. 

For  Kopteitrde  cp.  chap.  i.  9.  apapavrivov  may 
mean  simply  unfading,  but  apapavQo y  seems  to  have 
been  used  as  the  name  of  an  imagined  flower  that 
never  faded,  and  the  a-Te<f>avov  here  may  therefore 
refer  to  the  garland  of  flowers  with  which  the  victors 
of  the  games  were  crowned,  and  possibly  also  to 
the  chaplets  of  flowers  worn  on  festal  days.  It 
therefore  suggests  victory  and  gladness  (cp.  1  Cor. 
ix.  25 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  and  Jas.  i.  12).  Milton  writes  of 
the  Amaranth  : — 

Immortal  Amaranth,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  hard  by  the  tree  of  life, 

Began  to  bloom,  but  soon,  for  man’s  offence 
To  Heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows 
And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life  ; 

And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  Heaven 
Bolls  o’er  the  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream 
With  these,  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks,  inwreathed  with  beams. 

Paradise  Lost,  iii.  353-361. 

86£rjs  is  here  the  genitive  of  apposition.  The  crown 
of  glory  being  equivalent  to  ‘  glory  as  a  crown.’ 
Compare  the  “  crown  of  righteousness  ’  (2  Tim.  iv.  8), 
“  crown  of  life  ”  (Jas.  i.  12  ;  Rev.  ii.  10).  By  S.  James 
and  throughout  Revelation  <rre<pavov  is  used  of  the 
royal  crown ;  by  S.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  25 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8) 
it  is  used,  as  here,  of  the  garland  of  victory. 
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Ch.  V.  5-11.  An  Exhortation  to  humility  and 
steadfastness. 

Likewise,  ye  younger,  be  subject  unto  the  elder.  Yea, 
all  of  you  gird  yourselves  with  humility,  to  serve  one 
another  ;  for  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble.  Humble  yourselves  therefore  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  you  in  dm 
time;  casting  all  your  anxiety  upon  him,  became  he 
careth  for  you.  Be  sober,  be  watchful :  your  adversary 
the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour:  whom  withstand  steadfast  in  your  faith, 
knowing  that  the  same  sufferings  are  accomplished  in 
your  brethren  who  are  in  the  world.  And  the  God  of 
all  grace,  who  called  you  unto  his  eternal  glory  in  Christ, 
after  that  ye  have  suffered  a  little  while,  shall  himself 
perfect,  stablish,  strengthen  you.  To  him  be  the  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

'Opotws,  vewrcpoi,  viroi-dy^T*  ‘irpca-pvWpois. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  vewrepot  here 
represent  a  special  class  of  church-officers  whose 

business  was  to  perform  duties  of  manual  labour  in 
the  Church,  such  as  those  referred  to  in  Acts  v.  6,  10. 
But  as  we  have  no  trace  elsewhere  of  such  a  class,  it 
is  better  to  regard  the  exhortation  as  addressed 

to  those  whom  we  should  call  the  younger  church 
workers,  who  might  be  inclined,  as  younger  church 
workers  are  still,  to  be  restive  under  authority. 

There  is  no  doubt  also  present  in  the  Apostle’s 

mind  the  respect  that  youth  owes  to  age  (cp.  1  Tim. 
v.  1, 
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HdvTcs  8i  dXXjjXois  Tf|v  Tair«voif>poirvvi)v  <YKoppiicracr0€, 

All  of  you  be  girded  as  servants  with  humility  for 
each  other’s  good.  In  the  A.Y.  the  words,  ndvres  Si, 
with  the  addition  of  viroTauaofxtvot,  are  connected 
with  the  preceding  sentence;  but  with  the  omission  of 
vTroTaa-a-onevoi,  which  is  absent  from  the  best  mss., 
they  fall  more  naturally  with  the  words  that  follow. 
The  exhortation  forms  a  summary  of  all  that  has  gone 
before.  It  corrects  any  danger  that  the  duty  of  sub¬ 
jection  may  be  regarded  as  implying  any  corresponding 
light  to  the  irresponsible  exercise  of  authority.  The 
basis  of  the  Christian  Church  is  essentially  democratic, 
and  among  its  fundamental  rules  it  is  written — He 
that  is  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister. 
The  word  eyKOfjLfiiocracrOe  (only  here  in  N.T.)  is  a  rare 
word,  the  meaning  of  which  seems  to  be — gird  your¬ 
selves  with  the  eyK6 nf3 wfia — a  white  apron  generally 
worn  by  slaves  (from  Kopfios,  a  knot).  We  can  hardly 
fail  to  see  in  its  use  here  a  reference  to  the  great  act 
by  which  the  Lord  taught  His  disciples  the  lesson  of 
humility,  when  He  girded  Himself  and  washed  their 
feet  (S.  John  xiii.).  aWrjXois  is  here  the  dative  of 
advantage— /or  the  benefit  of — to  do  service  to — each 
other. 


8ti  [o]  8eoc  ynepH(|>&Noic  antit^ccctai  tatteinoTc  A^  AfAwciN 

X&PIN. 

The  duty  of  humility  is  enforced  by  a  quotation 
from  Prov.  iii.  34  (cp.  Luke  i.  51-53),  which  is  also 
quoted  in  Jas.  iv.  6,  from  which  Epistle  S.  Peter 
not  improbably  derived  it. 
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Tair€ivil8i]Tt  oSy  inrii  Tf|v  Kparaidv  )^tipa  roS  0(oi,  tva  vpas  <n|/u<r[]  ty 

Kaip<p, 

The  thought  of  humility  towards  each  other  passes 
naturally  into  the  thought  of  humility  towards  God, 
for  in  truth  the  two  are  inseparable.  To  the  man 
who  is  arrogant  towards  his  fellowmen,  humility  before 
God  is  impossible.  The  special  reference  here  is  no 
doubt  to  the  sufferings  that  were  coming  on  the 
Churches.  They  were  to  regard  all  these  things  as 
coming  from  God,  and  to  be  patient,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Him  Who  became  obedient  to  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  Cross.  Compare  the  same  thought 
in  Heb.  xii.  1-12.  Kparaiav  xe‘Pa  is  a  familiar  O.T. 
expression  (see  Deut.  iii.  24;  Job  xxx.  21,  etc.)  for 
God  regarded  as  working  among  men.  The  same 
hand  that  is  strong  to  mould  through  the  discipline  of 
suffering,  is  strong  to  uplift  in  due  season,  ev  Kcupw 
— ‘not  thy  fancied  time,  but  His  own  wisely  appointed 
time’  (Leighton). 

u\f,a>crti  recalls  the  word  of  Christ,  of  which  the 
Apostle  must  surely  have  been  thinking — “  He  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted  ”  (v^wdrjtreTai,  Luke 
xiv.  11). 


ira<rav  th n  Mepi/WNAN  YMUIN  tTTipfy&NTGC  in'  aMv. 

A  reminiscence  of  Psalm  lv.  22.  kiripplirTw  conveys 
the  idea  of  effort.  It  is  used  in  S.  Luke  xix.  35  of  the 
casting  of  the  garments  on  the  colt  on  whieh  Jesus 
rode  into  Jerusalem.  The  use  of  the  aorist  participle 
implies  that  a  definite  aet  of  surrender  is  to  be  made. 
/nepifivav  is  connected  with  pep'is,  a  part,  and  neplfy, 
to  divide.  It  is  the  care  that  distracts,  ‘  this  way 
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and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind,’  and  so  prevents 
the  wholehearted  devotion  that  ought  to  mark  the 
Christian  life  (cp.  Matt.  vi.  25,  27,  31,  34).  The 
sense  of  these  verses  is  obscured  in  the  A.Y.  by  the 
use  of  ‘  care  ’  and  ‘  careth  ’  for  txepifxvav  and  /xeXei. 

6ti  avT(j>  |U\€L  ircpl  vpwv. 

For  he  careth  for  you.  In  these  few  words  is  the 
central  truth  that  Christ  was  manifested  to  reveal.  It 
is  the  belief  that  God  cares  that  marks  off  Christianity 
from  all  other  religions,  which  under  all  varieties  of 
form  are  occupied  with  the  task  of  making  God  care, 
of  awakening  by  sacrifice  or  prayer  or  act  the  slum¬ 
bering  interest  of  the  Deity.  The  belief  that  God 
cares  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  S.  Paul’s  doctrine  of 
Grace,  and  is  the  summary  with  which  S.  John  crowns 
the  completed  message  of  his  Gospel — “  God  is  love.” 
So  S.  Peter  seenfts  to  refer  hack  to  the  preceding  verse. 
You  may  be  submissive  under  the  mighty  hand, 
because  God  cares. 

Nt]i)jaT(,  ■yp’|'yopT'| rrarf .  6  dvrCSiKos  vpiSv  SidpoXos  its  Ww  wpvdpevos 

irepiiraTei  £t|tu>v  Karamav- 

StafioXos,  the  false  accuser,  is  generally  used  in  the 
lxx.  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Satan  ( adversary ). 
The  belief  in  a  personal  spirit  of  evil  seems  to  belong 
to  a  late  period  of  Jewish  thought,  the  name  Satan 
being  only  used  as  a  proper  name  in  three  of  the  latest 
books  of  the  Jewish  canon — Job,  Chronicles,  and 
Zechariah. 

Its  rise  is  generally  connected  with  the  influence  of 
Persian  dualist  ideas  during  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
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but  the  germ  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  earlier  Jewish 
thought,  which 

Worked  with  a  dull  and  undetermined  sense 

Of  unknown  forms  of  being 

hostile  to  God.  It  is  certain  that  Christ  accepted  the 
current  ideas  of  the  time  with  regard  to  the  Spirit  of 
evil,  only  correcting  them  where  the  honour  of  God 
was  endangered.  The  Christian  Church  afterwards 
borrowed  from  Jewish  eschatology  the  idea  of  Satan 
as  a  fallen  archangel,  with  which  Milton’s  great  work 
has  made  us  familiar. 

The  conception  of  the  devil  that  terrorized  the 
imagination  of  men,  and  well-nigh  formed  the  central 
fact  of  religion  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  outcome 
of  the  identification  of  the  Satan  of  Jewish  literature 
with  Pan  and  other  creatures  of  pagan  mythology. 

It  is  probably  the  danger  of  apostasy  under  stress 
of  persecution  that  the  Apostle  has  especially  in  mind 
in  this  exhortation.  avrlSucot  means  generally  an 
adversary  at  law  (Matt.  v.  25;  Lk.  xii.  58;  xviii.  3). 
Though  it  is  found  sometimes  in  later  Greek  in 
the  more  general  sense  of  enemy,  it  probably  retains 
something  of  its  more  usual  sense  here,  as  suggesting 
that  the  false  accusations  made  against  the  Christians 
in  Homan  law  courts  found  their  ultimate  source  in 
Satanic  inspiration.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  was  promised 
as  an  advocate  for  the  Christian  when  brought  before 
governors  and  kings,  it  was  natural  that  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  of  souls  should  be  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the 
accusers  (cp.  2  Tim.  iv.  17).  That  S.  Peter  refers  to 
the  Imperial  authorities  is  improbable,  for  in  ch.  ii.  13 
he  urges  the  duty  not  of  resistance  but  of  submission. 
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It  is  only  in  the  Revelation  that  the  Empire  is  regarded 
as  Satanic.  The  comparison  of  the  enemy  of  souls  to  a 
lion  is  suggested  by  several  passages  in  the  Psalms 
(Ps.  vii.  2;  x.  9;  xxii.  13).  The  last  of  these  is 
prohably  the  reference  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
(1)9  XeooD  o  apira^uiv  Kat  wpvopevof.  In  TrepnraTei  we 
have  a  reminiscence  of  the  description  of  Satan  in 
Job.  i.  7  ;  ii.  2.  Some  MSS.  insert  t Iva  before  Karairceiv, 
but  the  original  text  leaves  the  sense  indefinite. 
KaTamav  means  literally  to  drink  or  swallow  down. 

u  avr£a-n)T<  o-rcpcol  rjj  ir£<rm, 

Recalls  Jas.  iv.  7,  dimWijTe  tu>  SiafioXw,  and  Eph. 
vi.  11-12,  crrijrat  irpos  rds  pedoSlas  tov  Sia/3oXov. 
a-epeo't  rg  wltr ret,  immovable  in  your  confidence  in 
God,  ttIo-tk  being  used  here,  as  throughout  the 
Epistle,  in  its  subjective  sense.  Cp.  Acts  xvi.  5, 
eo-repeoCvTO  Ttj  Trlarei ;  Col.  ii.  5,  arepempa  T//y  irto-Tews 

c16otcs  t6.  qwtA  twv  iro0njidT«v  rfj  cv  t£  Kdo-fiw  tifjuiv  dScX^dT^ri 

tmTcXeto-Oai. 

The  grammatical  construction  of  this  sentence  is 
peculiar,  and  has  given  rise  to  several  interpretations. 
t  a  a  ora  tw  iraOijparov  is  probably  an  intensified  form 
of  to  uirru  Tradijpara,  identically  the  same  sufferings. 
eTTiTeXeitrdai,  are  being  carried  out  to  their  appointed 
end,  has  in  itself  a  twofold  message  of  comfort, 
suggesting  as  it  does  that  the  persecutions  had  a 
divinely  appointed  purpose,  and  that  they  would  come 
to  an  end  when  that,  purpose  was  fulfilled. 

aSe\<f>oTt]Ti,  probably  dativus  commodi,  ‘  for  the  sake 
of,’  ‘  in  regard  to.’  ev  tu>  Koa-pw  completes  the  idea  of 
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eTTiTeXeto-Oai :  it  is  only  ev  tu>  xotrfup  that  tribulation 
is  the  appointed  lot  of  the  Christian  (see  Gal.  iii.  3). 
We  may  therefore  translate,  knowing,  as  ye  do,  that 
sufferings  identical  in  every  respect  with  those  ye  suffer 
are  now  fulfilling  their  appointed  purpose  in  the  lives  of 
all  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  to  which  ye  belong, 
while  they  are  in  the  world.  Cp.  Heb.  xiii.  3,  /atiavrja-- 
KeerOe  .  .  .  tu>v  KaKow^oopevusv  a>y  /cat  auro'i  ovres  ev 
(TWfXaTl. 

'0  Si  Acts  ird<rr|s  xapiTos,  A  KaXtVas  Apis  «ls  i-f|V  aluviov  auTou  Sd£av 
<v  Xpivrip,  AXAyov  irafldvras  auras  KarapWo-ci,  (m)p(£ei,  o-0<viio-ei. 
auriu  TO  Kparos  <1$  rous  at  divas'  aptjv. 

The  verbs  here  are  future,  not  optative ;  it  is  the 
expression,  not  of  a  wish,  but  of  a  promise.  If 
oXlyov  TraOdvras  be  taken,  as  it  probably  should  be, 
in  connexion  with  k aXetrar,  ‘  called  you  to  suffer  for  a 
little  while  and  to  share  his  glory’  (cp.  e<V  touto 
e/cXijdt/Te,  ch.  ii.  21)  the  words  that  follow  are 
more  clearly  seen  to  be  a  promise  of  present  blessing. 
Karaprifa  is  to  make  apnos — fit,  sound,  able  to 
do  its  work.  The  special  idea  of  restoration  to 
fitness,  which  attaches  to  the  word  sometimes 
(Matt.  iv.  21  ;  Lk.  vi.  40)  does  not  seem  present  here. 
(7T/)/o/fa>,  ‘to  fix  firmly’  (cp.  2  Thess.  ii.  17;  iii.  3 
also).  Cp.  Luke  xxiL  32,  a~rripi<rov  tovs  aSeXtpovs  trov. 

is  to  make  arepeoi  (cp.  verse  9).  aQevoat,  not 
used  elsewhere  in  N.T.,  means  ‘  to  strengthen  ’ ; 
perhaps  here,  as  distinguished  from  <rr>ipli£a>,  to  equip 
for  active  service  (Gk.  o-Qevos  =  ‘  prowess  ’). 

avTos,  perhaps  because  the  Apostle  would  not  then 
be  near  to  ‘  strengthen  his  brethren.’ 
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Some  mss.  add  degeXtwcrei,  ‘establish’  or  ‘found,’ 
which  may  suggest  the  idea  that  the  Christian  who 
endures  becomes  a  part  of  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Church  is  built  up.  The  thought  would  then  be  the 
same  that  is  expressed  in  the  aphorism,  “  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.” 

Ch.  V.  12-14.  Closing  salutation. 

By  Silvanus,  our  faithful  brother,  as  1  account  him,  I 
have  written  unto  you  briefly,  exhorting,  and  testifying 
that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God :  stand  ye  fast  therein. 
She  that  is  in  Babylon,  elect  together  with  you,  salutetli 
you ;  and  so  doth  Mark  my  son.  Salute  one  another 
with  a  kiss  of  love.  Peace  be  unto  you  all  that  are 
in  Christ. 

Aid  ZtXovavov  (ifuv  tov  irurroO  d8cX<j)Ov,  a>s  Xo^opai,  8i’  dXCyuv 

*Ypax|/a, 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  vg.lv  should  be  taken  with 
i'ypa\f/a  or  with  aSeXtpov.  Either  makes  good  sense. 
On  the  whole  the  emphatic  position  of  the  word 
suggests  the  meaning,  ‘  the  brother  whom  I  know 
1  can  trust  in  any  matter  connected  with  you.'  This 
also  gives  the  true  force  of  <w  Xoylfagat,  as  I  agree 
with  you  in  thinking  him. 

Si  oX/ywv  expresses  the  general  character  of  the 
Epistle,  where  great  truths  are,  as  it  were,  glanced 
at  in  passing.  Perhaps  we  may  connect  the  words 
with  the  description  of  Silvanus  that  precedes  them. 
Silvanus’  faithfulness  made  a  longer  letter  unnecessary, 
he  eould  add  all  that  was  needed  to  bring  home  its 
lessons 
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irapaKoXuv  Kal  trrk|iaprupuv  xavn^v  ctvai  dX.T)0f}  \dpLV  tov  0eov*  cl$ 

crrfjTC. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  summed  up  as  encourage¬ 
ment  and  assurance.  It  is  not  very  clear  to  what 
Taurnv  here  refers,  unless  it  be  the  whole  content  of 
the  Epistle,  which  thus  receives  Apostolic  guarantee. 
The  restoration  of  the  reading  o-r^re  for  eo-nj/care  gives 
greatly  added  force  to  this  closing  admonition,  recalling 
as  it  does  the  <rri/Te  ovv  of  Eph.  vi.  14  and  the  a~n}iceTe 
ouv  of  Gal.  v.  1.  Cp.  Eph.  vi.  13,  “Having  done  all, 
to  stand.” 

'A<nrdj;rraL  vpas  f|  tv  BapvXwvi  <tvvckX.ckt^  Kal  Mdpxos  d  vios  pov. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  salutations 
here  sent  are  from  the  Church  in  “  Babylon.”  <ruve- 
icXeKTtj  recalls  the  ecXwroiy  of  chap.  i.  2.1  For  the 
significance  of  Babylon  here  and  for  Mark  my  son  see 
Introduction. 

’Ao-rrdurao-Ot  dXX^jXovs  tv  <j»vX^paTt  aYdirqs. 

Romans,  1  and  2  Cor.,  and  2  Thess.,  close  with  the 
same  request.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  desire  that 
the  reading  of  the  Epistle  should  be  the  occasion  of  a 
renewal  of  the  Christian  fellowship  of  which  the 
(plXrj/xa  was  the  sign.  Probably  the  mutual  greeting 
was  also  intended  to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of 
the  Apostle’s  affection — as  we  should  say  “  kiss  each 
other  from  me.”  Would  to  God  that  all  our  pastoral 
letters  could  come  redolent  of  the  same  healing  power 
of  love. 

1  It  has  been  suggested  that  S.  Peter’s  wife  is  here  referred  to, 
but  no  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  conjecture.  The 
reference  to  a  Church  is  far  more  probable  (cp.  2  John  i.). 
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ElpTjvt)  vfitv  iracriv  rots  tv  Xptcrru. 

“  In  the  world,  tribulation,  in  Me,  peace  ”  (S.  John 
xvi.  33).  With  ev  XpiuTa>  cp.  eh.  iii.  16,  v.  10. 

Grant  us  Thy  peace  throughout  our  earthly  life — 

Our  balm  in  sorrow,  and  our  stay  in  strife  ; 

Then,  when  Thy  voice  shall  bid  our  conflict  cease, 

Call  us,  0  Lord,  to  Thine  eternal  peace. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

NOTE  A.  ON  THE  MEANING  OF  1  Pet.  in.  18-19 
AND  IV.  6. 

Ch.  m.  18-19. 

The  exegesis  suggested  in  the  notes  has  been  contested  on  the 
grounds — 

(1)  That  so  new  a  thought  as  that  of  Christ’s  preaching  to  the 
dead  in  Hades  would  hardly  be  introduced  in  this  incidental  way 
without  fuller  explanation. 

(2)  That  the  early  Fathers,  in  expounding  the  doctrine  of  the 
descent  into  Hades,  do  not  seem  to  have  referred  to  this  passage,  as 

they  might  be  expected  to  have  done  if  they  interpreted  it  as  we  do. 

Accordingly  two  alternative  explanations  have  been  accepted  by 
competent  commentators. 

I.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  verse  refers  to  the  preaching  of 

the  Gospel  by  the  Apostles  after  the  resurrection  to  the  spiritB  in 

prison,  i.e.  to  living  men  bound  in  the  chains  of  sin.  The  reference 
to  those  who  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah  is  taken  aB 
referring  to  the  identity  of  race  between  the  men  to  whom  the  offer 
of  salvation  was  then  made,  and  those  to  whom  it  was  being  made 
at  the  time  of  which  the  Apostle  was  writing. 

The  two  chief  exegetical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  view  are— 

(1)  That  the  participial  clause,  ijr«0i/<ra«-lv  wore,  refers  to  the 
spirits  to  whom  the  Gospel  iB  preached,  not  to  similar  Bpirits  of  a 
byegone  age. 

(2)  That  the  phrase,  (<j><nroii)8eU  wntA/ian,  is  nowhere  else  used  to 
describe  the  Resurrection  of  Christ — which  was  a  Resurrection  of 
the  body— and  can  with  even  less  probability  be  taken  as  referring 
to  the  life-giving  power  of  the  Gospel  preached  by  the  Disciples. 

This  explanation  also  ignores  the  significant  word  it opevOelt, 
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(2)  Those  that  take  veep ols  ehrryyeXlvSii  as  meaning,  The  Gospel 
was  preached  during  their  lifetime  to  those  who  are  now  dead. 
Though  this  is  not  an  impossible  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  it 
is  certainly  not  that  which  is  most  naturally  suggested  by  the 
words.  The  grammatical  question  raised  is  exactly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  rots  iv  tpvXaity  of  iii.  19.  In  both  cases  the  words  seem 
to  imply  that  those  referred  to  were  in  the  condition  stated  at  the 
time  when  the  preaching  took  place. 

On  this  method  of  exegesis  the  meaning  of  the  verse  would  be — 
For  this  reason  men  now  dead  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them, 
that,  although  they  shared  the  human  destiny  of  death  [spiOuviv  Kara. 
Avffpthirovt),  they  might  live  forever  with  God  in  the  spiritual  world. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  special  reference  here  is  to  Christian 
martyrs,  of  whose  life  in  God  the  Church  desired  assurance.  But 
this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Asiatic 
Churches  had  yet 1  resisted  unto  blood.’ 

It  has  also  been  ingeniously  suggested  that  the  writer  is  looking 
at  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  judgment,  regarded  as 
actually  in  progress.  “  He  transports  himself  in  thought  to  the  time 
of  the  Parousia,  and  speaks  of  ‘  living  and  dead  ’  from  the  standpoint 
of  that  future  time.  The  dead  to  whom  Christ  will  have  preached 
are  now  living,  but  will  be  dead  at  the  Second  Advent.”1 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
structure  of  the  sentence  to  suggest  that  the  Apostle  is  thus 
projecting  his  thought  into  the  future. 

It  may  be  worth  pointing  out  in  conclusion — 

(1)  That  though  vexpois  here  must  be  interpreted  in  the  same 
sense  as  vespois  above,  the  words  need  not  be  co-exlensive  in  their 
significance.  The  meaning  in  both  cases  is  quite  general— people 
who  are  dead. 

(2)  That  though  npiOCsvi  here  appears  to  refer  back  to  the  xpiva i 
of  the  preceding  verse,  the  qualifying  word  vapid  seems  designed  to 
distinguish  the  judgment  here  referred  to  from  the  final  ‘judgment 
of  the  living  and  the  dead.’  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  ch.  iii.  19, 
KpiBCivi  vapid  must  here  refer  to  physical  death,  wherein  the  vhpl,  as 
such,  receives  its  final  judgment.  The  Resurrection  body  is  not 
vapKLKoi  but  rvevfiarutbs  (see  1  Cor.  xv.).  Cp.  1  Cor.  v.  5,  els  HXcOpov 
TTjs  vapxbs,  tva  rb  srvevpa  vwBy  iv  ry  ypipq.  rov  Kvplov. 


I  Stevens,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  : 
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For  fuller  treatment  of  these  verses  the  student  may  refer  to  larger 
commentaries,  and  also  to  the  following,  among  recent  volumes : 
Plumptre,  Spirits  in  Prison-,  Charles,  Eschatology,  Hebrew  and  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  Salmond,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality ;  Stevens,  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament-,  Gloag,  Introduction  to  the  Catholic  Epistles. 
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and  not  to  those  only,  but  to  all  tl 
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ON  AvtCtwov  IN  CH.  iii.  20. 

NOTE  C.  ON  Avt£iwov  IN  Ch.  III.  20. 

In  classical  Greek  arrlrimos  means  a  ‘striking  back’  (as  in  the 
expression  ribros  arrlrviros,  ‘blow  for  blow’),  and  so  conveys  the 
idea  of  contrast  with,  rather  than  resemblance  to  the  nix-os.  In 
Hebrews  ix.  24  (the  only  other  passage  in  New  Testament  in 
which  the  word  occurs)  the  idea  suggested  is  that  the  holy  place 
made  with  hands  is  only  a  copy  of  the  true  eternal  sanctuary  in 
heaven— irriTV7ro  rwv  i\TfiaCn>.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Clement ,  ch.  xiv.,  where  the  writer  is  comparing  the 
Spiritual  Church  (tj  fVrXycrla  irorv/iarixi;)  with  the  manifestation  of 
the  Church  ‘in  the  flesh’ — n  yap  tipi  a  urn  ivrlrviris  eonv  rod 
irveuparos'  olideis  obv  rb  dvrtrvnov  tpdcipas  rb  abdevTiicbv  peraKn^/eTat. 
On  this  Lightfoot  says,  “The  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  underlies 
these  expressions.  The  abSerrtKbr  is  the  eternal,  spiritual  archetype, 
the  original  document ,  as  it  were,  in  God’s  handwriting.  The 


and  blurred  transcript  of  the  original.” 

In  the  Apostolic  constitutions  the  word  is  used  twice  of  the  bread 
and  wine  as  '  outward  and  visible  signs  ’  of  the  body  and  blond  of 
Christ — irapaboiii  to  arrlrvi ra  pMor^pm  rod  rtpdov  odtparoe  sat  alparos 
(v.  14,  4) ;  tijv  dvrlruirov  rou  fla<n\eiov  odiparos  XpLorou  SeKTijr  eixapnrrlav 
wpoetplpere  (vi.  30,  1). 

In  all  these  cases  the  word  has  the  sense  of  an  earthly  (and  there¬ 
fore  temporary)  reproduction  of  a  heavenly  Divine  original.1  The 
word  has  therefore  a  significance  exactly  the  opposite  to  that 
conveyed  by  the  word  ‘antitype,’  which  in  modern  theology  is 
used  of  the  true  and  eternal  which  fulfils  what  was  foreshadowed 
by  the  ‘type.’ 

Now  it  is  inherently  improbable  that  S.  Peter  would  use  the 
word  arrlrvn  os  in  a  sense  quite  different  to  that  which  it  bears  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for  even  if  he  was  not  acquainted  with  that 
Epistle,  it  is  clear  that  he  drew  from  the  same  storehouse  of  theo- 
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words,  baptism  saves  us,  because  it  is  the  ipHruvop  (the  outward 
and  visible  sign)  of  a  spiritual  cleansing.  And  the  antitypical 
character  of  baptism  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sacramental 
expression  not  of  the  cleansing  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  conscience  towards  God. 

We  may  therefore  paraphrase — 

In  the  ark  a  few  people,  eight  in  all,  were  brought  safely  through 
the  flood  by  the  water  that  bore  them  up.  And  this  same  element 
of  water  is  also  the  means  of  our  salvation  in  its  sacramental  use  in 
baptism,  for  true  baptism  does  not  consist  in  any  outward  process 
of  purification,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  conscience  is  made  good  and 
brought  into  a  right  relation  to  God ;  and  the  spiritual  grace  that 
works  this  change  is  the  outcome  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  .  .  . 

The  generally  received  exegesis,  which  regards  the  verse  as  com¬ 
paring  the  water  of  baptism  with  the  water  of  the  flood,  is  subject 
to  two  serious  difficulties  which  are  obviated  by  the  view  here 
suggested. 

( 1 )  The  statement  that  baptism  now  saves  us  is  unique  in  Scripture, 
and  is  not  easy  to  explain  so  as  to  make  it  accord  with  the  teaching 
of  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  (cp.  Titus  iii.  5). 

(2)  The  “explanatory  parenthesis” — not  the  putting  away  of  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  interrogation  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
Ood — while  interrupting  the  connexion  between  pixTiapa  and 
Si’  hvisraaem,  k. t.X.,  introduces  a  new  thought  not  suggested  by 
anything  that  precedes  or  follows. 

An  interesting  parallel  to  the  thought  suggested  by  the  verse 
thus  interpreted  may  be  seen  in  Heb.  ix.  9.1  Gifts  and 
sacrifices  were  offered  pr)  Svvdpevat  sard  avv dSi)<Tiv  rehtiwaai  rbv 
\arpevovra,  pbvov  M  Ppoipdatv  Kal  t rbpaaiv  Kal  Siatpipots  Pawriopois, 
SiKaitltfiara  trapuSs,  *.t.X.  The  description  of  the  Jewish  washing  as 
StKauSpara  vapnis,  unable  to  ‘make  perfect  the  conscience,’  suggests 
the  contrast  with  Christian  baptism,  which  is  able  to  make  the 
conscience  right  with  God.  Heb.  x.  22  has  also  the  same  thought — 
{ttpavrto pivot  rds  icapdtas  airb  trvvetSrjottos  vovTjpds  Kal  \e\ovapivot  rb  otopa 
vSart  Kadapui.  This  passage  is  also  of  interest  as  the  only  assertion 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  of  the  priestly  character  of  the  whole 
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Hebrew  Christians  are  to  be  ‘borne  on  to  full  maturity.’  And  S. 
Peter’s  &vtItvttov  suggests  the  same  thought,  by  pointing  on  from 
the  sacrament  to  the  spiritual  reality  of  which  it  is  the  outward  and 
visible  sign. 


NOTE  D.  S.  PETER  AND  ROME. 


Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  to  Corinthians,  ch.  v.  “  Let  us  set  before 
our  eyes  the  good  Apostles ;  Peter,  who  through  envy  endured  not 


faith  with  blood.  Then  Peter  was  girt  by  another,  when  he  is 
bound  to  the  cross;  then  Paul  obtains  his  birthright  of  Roman 
citizenship,3  when  he  is  born  there  again  by  the  nobility  of 
martyrdom.” 
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being  plunged  into  boiling  oil  without  suffering  any  harm,  is 
banished  into  an  island.  ” 

De  Praescriptione,  32.  “  The  Church  of  the  Romans  reports  that 

Clement  was  ordained  by  Peter.” 
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TertuUlan  (Adv.  Marc.  iv.  5),  and  possibly  the  Muratorian  Frag¬ 
ment  also,  connect  S.  Mark’s  Gospel  with  S.  Peter's  teaching. 


NOTE  E.  THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  EPISTLE  ON  THE 
DEATH  OF  CHRIST. 


Though  the  references  to  the  Death  of  Christ  in  this  Epistle  are 
incidental,  they  constitute  a  very  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  early  Church  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  that  event. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  these  references  is  to  encourage  the 
readers  of  the  Epistle  by  reminding  them  that  all  that  they  were 
obliged  to  suffer  as  Christians,  Christ  had  already  suffered  ;  and 

for  this  reason  the  death  of  Christ  is  regarded  not  as  an  isolated 

fact,  but  rather  as  the  climax  and  close  of  His  suffering. 

But  though  this  is  so,  these  references  to  the  death  of  Christ 
involve  doctrinal  questions  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  three  most  notable  passages  are  ch.  i.  19-20;  ii.  21-24;  iii. 
18-19. 
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